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West on my right when I tell you that I think 1930 is likely to witness a building 
boom. It requires no forecasting ability, however, to determine that building operations for 1930 will reach a new high 


ef ! mark. It doesn’t take forecasting ability because we already have the programs set up. The Federal Government, 
= \ State governments, city governments, railroads, and I will only include nine public utilities, have programs alread » 
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ot Now it is possible that some of those programs will fall by the wayside; they may be reduced. It may be impos- 
sible to get appropriations readily to carry them forward, but it is reasonably certain that a very large proportion of 

those programs will be carried out. Therefore, I think it is quite certain that 1930 will set a new high mark in 
", i building construction of all kinds. But that figure of $7,000,000,000 doesn’t include any rural construction at all; 
- no home buildings. I have been checking a little on rural construction. 
4 Forty or 45 or 47 (there are various estimates) percent of all the lumber consumed is consumed on the farms and 
—y in rural districts, and if there is to be a big building boom on the farms, and I believe there is, you are going to pay 
i H more money for the lumber you buy in the cities. 
bse, We have been dealing with big figures since the war, but one evening paper I read tonight contained more big 
= figures on construction than I have ever read in a single edition of a newspaper. It was $150,000,000 for one public 
- service company’s betterments and extensions, $700,000,000 for another company, $1,015,000,000 for another, all 
~ in one evening paper. 
bo i I want to say another word about building, about the optimistic side of it. If there be such a thing as an optimis- 
ng. tic pessimist, | am “‘it’’ on building operations in 1930. I am not afraid that there will not be building enough in 
Fs 1930; J am afraid of a building boom in 1930, with the usual after effects. 
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oi I am afraid that all this putting your wheel to the shoulder, as the fellow says over the radio, all this push to 
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7 get things moving in 1930, may push us up to too high a level in some lines of building, with the necessity of coming 
ill down again later with the same sort of thump that the stock market gave us. But if 50 or 75 percent of these pro- 
grams are carried out, that is quite satisfactory and we will have a big year. And we are [Turn to page 73] 
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Allington & Curtis 
WOOD FUEL 


STOKERS 


At The Bradley Lumber Co., of Arkansas, Warren, Arkansas. 
They have seven of them. 


Most of the large plants using wood fuel have 
Allington & Curtis wood-fuel stokers. This pat- 


ented feeding device has revolutionized their boiler 
rooms. 


More steam per pound of fuel. 

More steam per hour. 

Less wear and tear on furnaces and boilers. 
Smoke nuisance eliminated. 


Shavings, sawdust, and hogged blocks, edgings, 
crates and boxes become valuable fuel when fed 
with Allington stokers. 


THE 
ALLINGTON & CURTIS 
— MFG. * Oo. a am 


Factories and Offices: Saginaw, Mich., Boston, Mass. 
Offices: Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y. 
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In Connection With Brick, 
PALCO REDWOOD 


Presumably the reason people build with brick or brick veneer 
is a desire for durability. 


But what’s the use of building with brick and then using short- 


lived lumber for cornice, frames, doors, casings, outside timbering, 
porch work, etc.? 


Leading authorities say the wood to use in connection with 
brick is Redwood. Its durability is a matter of record. Ask the 


Forest Products Laboratory or refer to government records of 
durability tests. 


The price of Redwood to the dealer is lower than for any other 
wood with a rating for durability. 


Would you like exact prices? Cheerfully furnished you. 
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The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 
MEMBER CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO: 332 S. Michigan Avenue. NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 311 California St. LOS ANGELES: 706 Standard Oil Bldg. 
Mills: Scotia, Humboldt County, Calif. 
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apg yk years ago deliv- 
ery of lumber by motor truck 
was hardly more improbable, 
from the viewpoint of that time, than 
is the prospect in 1930 of delivery of 
lumber by airplane and Zeppelin in 
1960, only thirty years in the future. 
The fact is, however, that orders for 
lumber have been given by wireless 
and stock has been delivered by air- 
plane. Perhaps; therefore, only a 
trifling mental adjustment is neces- 
sary to enable the lumbermen of to- 
day to visualize a future in which 
the lumber sales office will be 
equipped with radio communication, 
television, and when the distributer 
of lumber will have at his command 
fleets of airplanes, as well as a Zep- 
pelin or two, and when business con- 
versations will be radioed between 
air passengers and office managers. 
Sometimes, there is profit as well 
as relaxation in giving free rein to 
the imagination, allowing it to fore- 
cast a future a few decades hence. It 
is possible by that means to forget 























the troubles of today, for in the year 
1960 there will be little worry about 
what happened in 1930. When that 
time has come, lumbering on a sus- 
tained yield basis will have been estab- 
lished, and there will be no question 
about the perpetuity of the forest 
products industry. On the score of 
weight alone, wood will outdistance 
all its rivals when it is moved by 
plane and Zeppelin, and moisture con- 
tent to the fraction of a degree will 
be a condition of every sale. Both 
time and distance will be largely an- 
nihilated by the speed of air traffic. 
The dealer and user of lumber will 
order today and the stock will be de- 
livered by tonight’s Zep special. 
Perhaps it is still a little too early 
for lumbermen to place their orders 
for Zep freighters and light airplanes 
for quick delivery of small orders, 
but they will nevertheless enjoy the 
picture of sales methods of thirty 
years hence as it is presented else- 
where in this paper in a dramatic skit 
composed by 8S. A. Stavrum, field 


Lumbex, Merchandisingtin.1960.with Radicr-Zep-andillelevision 


service representative of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manuface. 
turers’ Association. The author states 
that originally it was his intention 
that the skit should serve as a lighter 
number on a club program. Most 
talks, he says, at meetings of lumber- 
men rather emphasize the lack of 
good merchandising; whereas, he has 
tried to approach from a different 
angle, and instead of condemning the 
lumberman for what he is, to “laugh 
with him and show how his very pres- 
ent status is the basis for many 
happy advances.” 

While the skit is not to be taken 
too seriously, for it is not designed 
to point a moral or adorn a tale, it 
may without losing any of its value 
as entertainment, suggest that the 
lumber industry as well as the rest 
of the world must move and adapt 
its outlook and its methods to the 
needs and opportunities of.its age, 
whether that be 1930 or 1960. It is 
hoped that the skit will afford some 
fun, and perhaps some inspiration. 

























ITHOUT underestimating the 
importance of securing an im- 
mediate profit on each indi- 
vidual sale of lumber, it may be 
asserted that every sale involves con- 
siderations with respect to future 
sales. It is a wise and farseeking ob- 
servation that the quality of mer- 
chandise is remembered long after 
the price has been forgotten. It im- 
plies that each sale is to be a part of 
the foundation of a successful and 
profitable business. Sometimes the 
axiom just quoted is made to apply 
only to merchandise that gives satis- 
faction; whereas, it has fully as apt 
an application to merchandise that 
does not please the purchaser in use. 
The recollection of dissatisfaction is 
not less keen than of satisfaction. 
Running through practically all the 
sales and promotion work now being 
done in behalf of wood is the aim to 
standardize the quality and grades of 
lumber and to guarantee satisfac- 
tion in use. This work will achieve 
its purpose only to the extent that 
the'claims made for lumber are sus- 
tained in the product itself and in 
the service of the industry in supply- 
ing it. When the public has been 








convinced that the lumber industry 
is determined to offer only lumber 
that is properly milled, adequately 
dried and carefully graded, the preju- 
dice created in times past by lumber 
that did not conform to these speci- 
fications will be wiped out. But it 
may as well be said frankly that any 
considerable amount of backsliding 
will largely nullify the efforts and 
expense that have been incurred in 
behalf of good lumber. 

It has been a rather common alibi 
in the lumber industry to charge 
most of its troubles to the activities 
of producers of alternative materials, 
or the so called substitutes. That 
alibi will hardly serve to explain all 
of the obstacles to be overcome in the 
marketing of lumber. The fact must 
be remembered that wood formerly 
held almost exclusively markets that 
it now must share with if it has not 
lost them to substitutes. That is, 
lumber for one cause or another has 
been defeated on its own grounds. A 
good illustration of the situation is 
afforded in the statements made by 
Fire Chief Mather in an address be- 
fore the "Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
last week. As quoted by the corre- 





Proper Milling, Seasoning and Grading Are Wood’s Best Allies 


spondent the chief said he must tell 
the lumbermen frankly that the use 
of improperly dried, and unsuitable 
material in building construction is 
the cause of the success of the wood 
substitutes. He said that if they 
wanted to hold their share of the con- 
struction business of the country they 
must maintain high standards in 
their output. 

Referring to the resolution adopted 
some years ago by the national or- 
ganization of fire chiefs against the 
wood shingle, Chief Mather said he 
was almost alone in the fight against 
the resolution. He declared, however, 
that the manufacturers of shingles 
are reaping the rewards of neglect 
of their product. “The red cedar 
shingle,” he said, “when properly 
made and properly laid, is a good 
roof, better than many of the com- 
mercial roofings. But too many fires 
have occurred from badly made and 
badly laid shingles. The remedy is up 
to you.” 

At the meeting of the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
last week, George S. Long, whose 
loyalty to the lumber industry can not 


-be gainsaid, decried the negligence ».é 
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with which western hemlock, an ex- 
cellent wood, is being treated by man- 
ufacturers at the very time they are 
introducing it into a relatively new 
market. Mr. Long was emphatic in 
declaring that unless manufacturers 


establish the practice of drying their 
hemlock and fir they might expect 
their markets to dwindle; for, he 
said, “we can see all around us that 
the builder today can get a worth 
while substitute at not much added 


cost.” It may be said, finally, that 
to improve milling and seasoning will 
not only immediately lessen sales re- 
sistance but it-will at the same time 
lay the foundation for assured future 
demand. 





A Proposal to Dealers That May Solve Financing Problem 


T HAS long been a commonplace to 
say that more of the business of 
the country is done on credit than 

on cash. While purchase and sales 
transactions between business con- 
cerns are ordinarily made with def- 
inite terms of payment understood, 
whether they are observed or not, 
there is a tremendous volume of open 
account selling and buying that leaves 
terms of payment indefinite. Sales 
of this classification are chiefly of a 
personal nature, for family, home 
and household purposes. Nobody can 
know definitely what the current out- 
standings of this sort are, but lum- 
bermen doubtless can testify that a 
considerable part of the accounts re- 
ceivable on their books are accounted 
for by jag sales to many buyers. 


There have been many proposals 
regarding the handling of small 
credit purchases, but retail lumber- 
men, like other community retailers, 
continue to be generous if they are 
not lax in the extending of credit for 
small purchases, and the consequence 
is that the aggregate of such accounts 
on their books represents a consider- 
able loss in interest and increase in 
investment. It is likely also that the 
same merchants who are lax in their 
collections are not overly strict in 
keeping their inventories at the low- 
est possible point, or as alert to move 


items that tend to be or to become 
slow. The carrying of dead or slow 
moving stock and of past due or over 
extended accounts adds to the cost of 
doing business at the same time that 
it deprives the merchant of funds 
that he might use otherwise to bet- 
ter advantage. 


In announcing the program of the 
coming annual of the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, Don 
Montgomery, secretary, gives empha- 
sis to one feature as the “Dumb-bell 
Competition,” and refers in a some- 
what cryptic manner to the “$12,000- 
000 offered to Wisconsin lumber deal- 
ers to finance building.” In view of 
the growing demand for means of 
financing home building, Don’s pro- 
posal is likely to make dealers prick 
up their ears. Perhaps some of them 
will sign applications for charter 
membership in “The Royal Order of 
Dumb-bells.””. On being quizzed re- 
garding his proposal, Don said about 
this: If 800 yards in Wisconsin will 
reduce their outstanding accounts 
$10,000 each, which they could easily 
do, that would release $8,000,000. If 
they will in addition relieve them- 
selves of excess inventories of slow 
moving items to the tune of $5,000 
each, which also would be relatively 
easy, that would make an aggregate 
of $4,000,000 more; which with the 


$8,000,000 would amount to the stip- 
ulated $12,000,000. But Don does 
not limit his proposal to Wisconsin. 
He intimates that similar reductions 
throughout the country would release 
money enough to enable the dealers 
to do much of their own financing of 
home building. 

Perhaps deferred payment financ- 
ing has not yet proved itself sound 
to the satisfaction of everybody. But 
is there anybody who will argue that 
credit extended to the same class of 
people on deferred payment con- 
tracts with definite times of payment 
and with security, is more hazardous 
than credit on open account? What is 
involved in the foregoing proposal 
regarding credit selling is that to the 
greatest practicable extent the dealer 
shall receive interest on credits and 
shall so systematize his selling as to 
know exactly what percentage of his 
outstandings will be paid from week 
to week. Certainly, there is some in- 
consistency in limiting sales for lack 
of funds for financing them while 
carrying investments in stock that 
does not move and in accounts receiv- 
able that carry no definite terms of 
payment. Perhaps the matter of 
financing home building presents an- 
other case in which each dealer must, 
in part at least, work out his own sal- 
vation in fear and trembling. 





Passing the Idea Along 


Denver, Coro., Feb. 10.—Realizing that lum- 
ber dealers are tremendously interested in the 
question of ways and means for financing home 
building, J. H. Burnside, of the Burnside Co., 
of this city, has written personal letters to 
twenty-five of his acquaintances among retail 
lumber concerns in Colorado and with each 
letter has enclosed a copy of an address deliv- 
ered before the directors and trade extension 
committee of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in Hot Springs, Ark., in De- 
cember, by E. C. Hole, manager of the AMeErI- 
CAN LuMBERMAN. In his letter to the dealers, 
Mr. Burnside said: 4 

Just recently I had the privilege of reading 
a talk made before a group of lumbermen by 
E. C. Hole, manager of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. ‘The constructiveness of the sugges- 
tion made so appealed to me I wanted to make 
Sure that a number of my friends in the in- 
dustry should have the same chance. 

Perhaps you have: already read this, but 
even so, having a chance to read it a second 
time can do no harm. I have read it several 
times and found it worth while to me. I hope 
you will feel repaid for reading it at least once. 


If you have not yet read this address, I 
want to bespeak enough of your time and in- 
terest to read it. Were I not sure it con- 
tained real meat worthy of careful digestion, 


I would not request this, for I know you are 
busy. I hope you will find in it suggestions 
that may be of direct and lasting benefit to 
your business. 





Orders 6 Percent Under Production 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 13.—Five hundred and eighty-five softwood mills of seven associa- 
tions for the week ended Feb. 8 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
production aggregating 258,664,000 feet, shipments, 240,026,000 feet, and orders 244,392,000 feet. 
The ,week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softw 


‘oods— 
Southern. Pimms Association. oo 0000 ves scecccess 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
California White Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn...... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association...........--- 
California Redwood Association...........++++ 


Ps 6-60 56 2 cagee seh eheseh ees 


Hardwoods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’’Assn.... 


TO MOM ak wo bb bode nckesacominn ee 








No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
‘ wae 59,685,000 50,589,000 52,374,000 
: + 158,006,000 132,437,000 141,587,000 
i 77 22,733,000 30,140,000 27,020,000 
ont 14 2,469,000 11,734,000 10,208,000: 
= 8 1,968,000 ~- © 8,898,000 2,966,000 
sh 22 3,457,000 1,680,000 1,528,000 
-- 109 10,346,000 » 9,548,000 8,709,000 
-» No report 
.. » 585 258,664,000 240,026,000 244,892,000 
-- 208 30,911,000 30,182,000 30,904,000 
me 22 6,287,000 3,741,000 3,605,000 

- 280 37,198,000 33,923,000 34,409,000 
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Complete Book on Estimating 


We desire information that will enable us 
to figure houses, barns and other farm build- 
ings complete, including material lists, labor 
hours required etc., so we shall know the cost 
of the completed structure. 

Where can we get the information necessary 
to do this? We would wish information and 
tables showing materials required, carpenters’ 
and helpers’ labor hours, concrete workers’ and 
helpers’ hours, painters’ and helpers’ hours 
etc. 

We shall appreciate very much hearing from 
you on the subject and hope that you may give 
us the information.—INquiry No. 2,441. 


[This inquiry comes from the secretary and 
general manager of a northern line-yard con- 
cern. There are a number of books on estimat- 
ing, some of which provide part of the informa- 
tion asked for by this inquirer. But the only 
work known that completely answers his re- 
quirements is Donley’s “Complete System for 
Estimating the Quantities and Costs of Frame 
and Brick Houses.” The author of this work 
is an estimator, a superintendent of construction 
and a contractor and builder, and the book evi- 
dently embodies the results of long experience, 
combined with a systematic effort to put build- 
ing estimating on an accurate and scientific 

is. 

The first 134 pages of the work are used for 
illustrative examples of quantity surveys and 
estimates for 25 dwelling house plans. In part 
2, quantity surveys and appraisals for standard 
size plans are treated. The author takes the 
reader step by step from cellar to attic, showing 
how every item of material and labor is priced 
and its cost in the building arrived at. Heights 
of cellar walls, thicknesses of such walls, widths 
of footings, sills, joists, studdings, rafters, board 
feet contents, length, spacing and every other 
factor determining the ultimate cost of construc- 
tion are discussed. The author uses formulas, 
but in each instance explains how the formula 
is constructed so that short cuts may be availed 
of and uniform methods be used in making 
estimates. For convenience all of the handy 
formulas for computing quantities are assembled 
in one chapter, and whenever they are used 
throughout the book, reference is made by 
number. 

In this book not only the materials but the 
labor hours are included. In fact, Donley’s book 
is the only work known that is exactly suited 
to the needs of a person who wishes to estimate 
the complete cost in materials and labor for 
dwelling houses and other structures. This is 
a book of nearly 1,000 pages, 6 inches by 9 
inches, all gilt, and is bound in synthetic leather. 
The price of the book is $15 a copy postpaid, 
and it is supplied by the American LumBer- 
MAN.—Epiror. ] 


Grading Bevel Poplar Siding 

Can you tell us where we might secure grad- 
ing rules and standard specifications for poplar 
bevel siding?—INQuIRY 2,439. 

[This inquiry comes from an Alabama manu- 
facturer of lumber. So far as known to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN grading rules for pop- 
lar bevel siding no longer appear in any of 
the grading rule books. Rules covering hard- 
wood siding formerly appeared in the grading 
rule book of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, the latest issue containing them, 
it is believed, being that of October, 1925. The 
rules as there published follow: 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Partition 


These rules shall not apply to oak and maple 
flooring. 

Inspection shall be made from the finished or 
pattern face; the reverse side may contain de- 
fects that do not prevent use for the purpose 
intended. Partition must be up to grade on both 


faces. 
Bevel siding shall be made from strips 84S to 


43” by 3%, 4% and 5%” and resawn on a bevel 
and shall be measured as 4, 5 and 6” wide, re- 
spectively. 

Drop siding shall be made from strips S2S to 
pattern and matched 4%” by 34%, 4% and 54” 
face and shall be measured %” wider than fin- 
ished net face. 

Flooring, ceiling and partition shall be made 
from strips S2S and matched to }}#” by 2%, 2%, 
31%, 3%, 4%, 4%, 5% and 5%” face, and shall 
be measured %” wider than finished net face. 

No. 1 (CLEAR) 

Lengths, 6 to 20 feet, admitting 15 percent of 
odd lengths. 

This grade must be free from sap wood and 
practically clear on the finished face. 

Siding will admit defects that will be covered 
by the lap as follows: 1” of sap wood, two 
knots and a slight amount of surface wane not 
exceeding %4” in width. 


SELECTS 


Lengths, 6 to 20 feet, admitting 15 pereent of 
odd lengths. 

Bright, or slightly discolored sap wood shall 
not be considered a defect. 

Two sound %” knots or one sound standard 
defect will be admitted. 

Siding will admit defects covered by the lap 
the same as No. 1. 

No. 1. CoMMON 


Lengths, 4 to 20 feet, admitting 15 percent of 
odd lengths. 

Bright or sound discolored sap wood and scat- 
tered pin-worm holes shall not be considered 
defects. In addition standard defects or their 
equivalent will be admitted according to lengths 
as follows, which defects, however, shall not 
cause waste of more than one-sixth the length 
of the piece. 

4 ft. lengths, one. 
6 ft. lengths, two. 
10 ft. lengths, three. 
15 ft. lengths, four. 


No. 2 COMMON 


Lengths, 4 to 20 feet admitting 15 percent of 
odd lengths. This grade will admit all pieces 





below No. 1 Common that can be used for ch 
work without waste of more than one-third the 
length of the piece. Pin-worm holes, sound 
and equivalent defects shall not be considereg, 
[It is understood that concerns that many. 
facture bevel yellow poplar siding are using 
these rules —EpitTor. } 


Installment Financing Facilities 

There has developed in this community ap 
urgent demand for residences and small busi- 
ness buildings to be built on the deferred pay. 
ment plan. Our company, operating five small 
retail lumber yards, does not have the neces. 
sary capital to carry this paper, and we are 
looking for an outlet which will enable us to 
take care of this kind of business to a limiteg 
extent. 

Will you kindly send us the names and ad- 
dresses of some financing companies which 
might be interested in handling some of this 
kind of paper?—INQuIRY No. 2,442. 


[This inquiry is made by a concern operat- 
ing in South Dakota. It indicates an increas- 
ing demand in all parts of the country, rural 
as well as urban, for financing home building 
particularly on the deferred payment plan. In 
response to this request, the names of three 
organizations that provide financing services 
through lumber dealers have been given. An- 
nouncement recently was made of the plans of 
a large mail order concern for providing homes 
complete on the deferred payment plan. Since 
that notice was published, announcement has 
been made by one of the largest manufacturers 
of plumbing goods of the organizing of a 
financing subsidiary for promoting the sale of 
plumbing goods on credit through contractors. 
It is believed that one of the most urgent prob- 
lems before the lumber industry today is that 
of providing money for promoting the sale of 
homes and perhaps other structures on the de- 
ferred payment plan.—Eniror.] 
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Railroad is now opened for 
passenger and freight traffic 
from Cincinnati to Chatta- 
nooga, and it will have a most 
important bearing upon the 
commerce of the central South. 
One of the most important of 
its functions will be opening 
up of a large body of very 
choice timber, hitherto beyond 
the reach of the ax and saw. 
A number-of sawmills are al- 
ready located upon the new 
line. 
** * 

At Dutch Flat, Calif, a 
novel and ingenious applica- 
tion of locomotive power is in 
use. The track of the logging 
railroad runs high up along the 
mountains, and a great part of 
the timber grows on the sides 
and bottoms of precipitous 
canons. An inclined plane, 1,- 
200 feet long, with a perpen- 
dicular descent of 600 feet, 
runs from the railroad down 
the mountain. The locomotive 
is run onto a siding where fric- 
tion rollers are set in the track. 
Resting on these rollers the lo- 





comotive driving wheels turn/ Bullen and J. P. Ketcham; 


20 miles an hour without ad- 
vancing an inch, but the mo- 
tion is communicated from the 
rollers by gear wheels to a 
drum on which is wound a steel 
wire rope. By this simple de- 
vice a 12-ton locomotive pulls 
up a load much heavier than it- 
self. When enough logs have 
been hoisted to make a train 
load, the locomotive is run onto 
the main track again and pur- 
sues the even tenor of its way, 
just as if it had not been 
transformed into a stationary 
engine. 
** *@ 

The new board of directors 
of the Chicago Lumbermen’s 
Exchange met on Monday and 
elected A. A. Bigelow presi- 
dent. C. C. Thompson, vice pres- 
ident and A. H. Hitchcock, 
secretary. A. G. Van Schaick 
was, of course, re-elected 
treasurer. The members of 
the executive committee are 
J. Borland, W. E. Kelley 
and S. B. Barker; inspection 
committee: J. H. Swan, J. H. 
Skeele, Perley Lowe, W. W. 








dock committee: John McLa- 
ren, S. A. Irish and A. G. Van 
Schaick. 
** 2 
Colored printing and fancy 
advertising cards seem to be 
all the rage just now among 


| wholesale lumbermen. We are . 


in receipt of an exceedingly 
handsome lithographic _repre- 
sentation of the mills and busi- 
ness of Henry Stephens, of 
Stephens, Lapeer County, 
Michigan. It is highly colored 
and shows, with much more ac- 
curacy than is common with 
such views, the sawmills, lum- 
ber yard, mill boom well filled 
with logs, the tracks of the De- 
troit & Bay City Railroad and 
a finely shaded background of 
pine forest in the distance, 
while around the sides are de- 
tached views of woods life, big 
loads of logs and one of Mr. 
Stephens’ lake landings. It 
verifies an assertion frequently 
made in this paper, I. ¢., 

the lumber business of the fu- 
ture must and will be adver- 
tised. 
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Seutherti Pine Yard Sales Slow; Industrials Buying 

Soiithern pine sales in the week ended Feb. 8 were 11 
percent below proditiction, which averaged otily ay rend 
higher than in the preceding week. Shipnients wete 4 per- 
cent under bookings. Reports indicate that retailers for 
the most part are still holding back their spring stocking 
up orders, and that the mills are to a large extent depend- 
ent on industrial purchases, These, fortunately, are of good 
yolume, there being a heavy inquiry out from railroads 
especially. Mill pri¢es on the whole show little change, 
though sottie distribtiting ¢enters report the receipt of sur- 
plus lots on which concéssiotis ate given. A stretch of 
good weather would greatly stimiilate the market, and 
wholesalers are now buying in preparatioti fof it. 
Western Pine Output Low; Some Items Slighitly Softer 


Production in the Inland Empire during the week ended 
Feb. 1 made 42 percent of capacity, which is less than in 
the preceding week as reported by identical mills. The 
bookings of 77 mills were 19 percent larger than their cut, 
and their shipments were 32 percent larger than their cut. 
Files of unfilled orders lost a little, therefore, but those of 
36 identical mills were still about 12 percent of their gross 
stocks, making a better showing than earlier in the year. 
From distribution centers there have been reports of some 
softness in Pondosa prices, and sales returns for the period 
ended Feb. 8 tend to confirm these. The principal weak- 
fiess seems to be in C and D selects and No. 1, the Nos. 2 
and 3 common being fairly steady. In Idaho, the higher 
gtades appear to be gaining in strength, while Nos. 2 and 3 
keep about even. 7 

Production of California pines contintied at a low point 
during the week ended Feb. 8, and was greatly exceeded 
by bookings and shipments. The output between Jan. 1 
and Feb. twas only 40 percent as large as in the ¢orre- 
sponding period last yeat, and both bookirigs and ship- 
ments were almost three times as large as output. While 
stocks Jan. 18 were 13.4 percent larger than on the same 
date last year, those of Feb. 1 were only 12.8 percent larger, 
so they continue to be steadily reduced. White pine No. 1 
and 2 clear and D selects were stronger in the period ended 
Feb. 4 than in the preceding orié; while C selects and 
No. 3 were weaker; in sugar pine, practically all items were 
lower. Shop in both species kept steady. 


West Coast Bookings and Production Show Increases 


West Coast mills made a good showing during the week 
ended Feb. 8 as far as gain in volume of bookings is con- 
cerned. The 212 mills that report on distribution made ‘a 
gain of about 10 percent, and 185 identical mills secured 
4¥% percent more business than in the preceding week. 
The encouraging feature is that rail bookings of the 212 
mills were about 20 percent larger than in the preceding 
week; domestic cargo business remained at the preceding 
week’; low level, but foreign trade made a further gain 
and reached the highest total for any week this year. 

Production, however, also gained considerably, and total 
orders of 213 mills were more than 10 percent below it. 
The output of 297 mills was 61 percent of capacity com- 
pared with 44 percent the preceding week, 47 percent for 
this year to date, and 69 percent for the corresponding six 
weeks of last year. That of 185 identical mills made a large 
gain, of 39 percent, over the preceding week. 

_ The mills undoubtedly occupy a stronger statistical posi- 
tior as a result of enforced curtailment during the last few 
weeks. In the 5 weeks ended Feb. 1, their bookings were 
16 percent above and their shipments only 8 percent above 
their cut, so that while unfilled orders made only 33 per- 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 48 and 49; 


cent of gross stocks on Jan. 4, they were 38 percent of them 


Feb. 1. Further improvement in business is expected 
within the next week or so. The offshore movement is 
large and probably will increase. In the rail trade, indus- 
trial purchases will be heavy, and retailers are apparently 
prepating to come in for spring stocks. While business is 
rather slow in the Atlantic coast and California markets, 
stabilization of vessel freights is helping both and should 


encourage forward buying. 


Arkansas Shed Stock and Industrial Items Sell Well 


Volume of Arkansas soft pine business is fairly well 
maintained, as shown by reports of shipments for the two 
weeks ended Feb. 8, of 118 and 112 cars respectively. 
Rather good business is coming from Iowa, Illinois, Michi- 
gan and Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania, and Missouri 
and Maine have also taken a good number of cars. Develop- 
trietit of business in all these territories has been handi- 
capped by bad weather, but the retail yards are disposed 
to build up theit shed stocks. Of these, mill assortments 
are low and broken, as much of the same class of log 
has been going into car material. For this there has 
been a good demand and inquiries indicate that the auto- 
motive industty will soon be more heavily in the market. 
In dimension and boards there has been some accumulation 
at the larger mills, but small mills have been inactive, so 
that these items should readily be absorbed when the re- 
tailers enter the market for their spring yard stocks. Prices 
as a whole keep to about the same levels as have prevailed 
in the last few weeks, but those of flat grain flooring and 
of No. 1 dimension appear to be strengthening. 


Carolina Pine and Roofers Slow But Prices Steady 


North Carolina pine sales in the first 5 weeks of the year 
made only 78 percent of production, which was 15 percent 
less than in the corresponding period of last year, but only 
14 percent less than last year’s in the final week of the 
period. In the week ended Feb. 8, cut seems to have in- 
creased somewhat, the weather having improved, but ship- 
ments were below, and orders behind shipments. There 
is complaint of low intercoastal rates having increased the 
sevetity of West Coast competition, and hope is expressed 
that stabilization of rates will improve the market for 
North Carolina pine. Sales reports for the period Jan. 1 
to 31 show that prices as a rule were slightly lower than 
in the last half of December, but there were a number of 
offsetting advances. Air dried Georgia roofers were a 
trifle stronger; volume of roofer sales has improved but is 
still small. 


Hardwood Production Curtailed; Quotations Steady 


Southern hardwood sales were practically equal to the 
output in the week ended Feb. 8, output continuing at 
about the same rate. Northern hardwood business remains 
slow, but shows some improvement. General reports indi- 
cate disappointment with the volume of orders coming 
from from the automotive and furniture industries, but 
some say that furniture demand is improving and that 
automobile plants will be heavily in the market by the 
middle of next month. The best demand is from building 
trades interests and exporters. Millwork and flooring 
plants are buying a little more rough stock, and whole- 
salers and retailers have begun to build up assortments. 
The railroads are placing some business, and a rather good 
demand is coming from miscellaneous industrial consum- 
ers. There are some soft spots in prices, but as a whole 
-they are steady. Southern output is considerably under 
last year’s level. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 84 to 88 
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New Booklet to Increase Home Building 


Variety for White House Office Floors—Increased Use 
Radio Cabinets—Long Life of Stage Floors 


Native Woods in Great 
of Woed for 


ENCOURAGES HOME BUILDING 


New TX Booklet for Use of Retailers in 
Locating Prospective Customers 


WasHINGtTon, D. C., Feb. 10.— The latest 
publication issued by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in the National 
Trade Extension Campaign, “for Home Lovers,” 
is now going out to TX subscribers, 6,000 re- 
tail lumber dealers, wholesalers, sales managers, 
salesmen of TX subscribers, 9,000 architects, 
2,500 contractors, secretaries of carpenter’s 
unions, building and loan associations, real estate 
boards and similar organizations. 

Officials of the National association antici- 
pate a tremendous demand for this quality 
booklet, which is being made available for dis- 
tribution at a nominal price. 

The fundamental purpose behind the booklet 
is to show the lumber-built home desirable from 
a standpoint of architectural beauty, practical 
utility and flexibility of design. By showing a 
variety of homes, some original designs, others 
photographs of complete residences, it is hoped 
by W. F. Shaw, trade extension manager, to 
prove to the prospective home builder that lum- 
ber is the desirable home-building material for 
dwellings of all sizes. 

The booklet also furnishes many building sug- 
gestions to those planning new homes, and by 
concentrating indefinite building plans into 
agreement on a specific structure, a good part of 
the selling problem is eliminated, according to 
Mr. Shaw. 

Through architectural and home building 
magazines and in general media reaching lumber 
consumers, this booklet is being extensively ad- 
vertised nationally. 

In a letter to TX subscribers, members of the 
TX committee, officers and directors, Mr. Shaw 
states: “Your sales manager now has, or will 
shortly receive, a copy of this book containing 
complete information concerning the dealer-help 
plan which has been prepared in connection with 
the publication. As a part of this plan, 6x9 
envelope stuffers of single pages from this book- 
let are offered free of charge as a method of 
locating prospective home builders. Samples of 
these are enclosed. It is our suggestion that all 
subscribers obtain stuffers for insertion in all 
outgoing mail.” From returns from these en- 
velope stuffers it is anticipated that dealers will 
be enabled to build up a good prospect list for 
further selling effort. 

Mr. Shaw adds that the booklet “discusses a 
subject of wide general interest” and “the qual- 
ity of the booklet greatly eliminates chances of 
its death in the waste basket.” 

“Every copy you distribute helps the lumber 
industry,” he says. 

The booklet is offered to retail dealers in lots 
of twenty-five or more at half-cost, 10 cents per 
copy. To TX subscribers the usual one-quarter 
cost rate, 5 cents, is effective. 

In addition to the 6,000 copies of the booklet 
going out to retail lumber dealers, 16,000 addi- 
tional dealers will receive cards calling their at- 
tention to the publication. All dealers indicating 
they desire copies will receive the same lay-out 
that is going to the sample list of 6,000. 

The first suggestion in the dealer-help plan is 
that the retailer send the booklet to prospective 
home builders in order to assist them in con- 
centrating their ideas on a specific plan, thus 
changing a nebulous desire to build into a defi- 
nite desire to build a specific house. Through 
the illustrations of charming lumber-built 
homes, the National association hopes to have 


_ lication. 


these specific building plans call for a lumber 
structure. 

Wholesalers and sales managers are advised 
that it will be helpful if they will give the plan 
additional publicity by mentioning its availability 
to those dealers who they know or to whom 
they have occasion to write. 

The envelope stuffers are designed for en- 
closure in all outgoing mail. They are printed 
on light paper so as not to add to the postage 
required on outgoing letters. 

A sample advertisement for insertion in local 
newspapers is enclosed with the other literature, 
and dealers are advised that a mat of the adver- 
tisement will be sent free of charge on request. 
Reading matter on this advertisement includes: 

Charming little cottages stately 
colonials with eight to ten rooms 
glimples of Early. American interiors 
English garden fences. 

You must see these thirty-four pages of 
alluring pictures of lovely homes—some ac- 
tually lived in—some original designs. 

“for Home Lovers,” a colorful new book 
of homes, is yours for the asking. Phone 
your request, drop a note in the mail, or 
better still, call at our office—we’ll see that 
you get your copy. 

(A space is left for the name, address and 
telephone number of the local dealer.) 


“This Book Sells Lumber—Use It!” This is 
the caption on an illustrated advertising page 
which is included in the literature sent to retail 
dealers. 

Mr. Shaw and other officials at headquarters 
feel that this booklet offers a great opportunity 
to lumbermen in general and dealers in par- 
ticular. 

Order blanks are enclosed, with addressed 
envelopes for the convenience of those desiring 
to place orders for the booklet and for the en- 
velope stuffers with sample pages from the pub- 
“Avoid price-cutting competition by 
creating your own new business,” the dealers 
are told. “Don’t wait for buyers—sell pros- 
pects.” 

- <a 


Old Swiss Chalets Built of Wood 


New York, Feb. 12.—The Swiss chalets, 
those charming wood-built dwellings that dot 
the landscape of Alpine Switzerland, are monu- 
ments to an age and a race of builders who 
sought honest expression through a worthy 
material in a natural setting and achieved 
beauty. 

This description is given in the December 
number of Pencil Points, leading architectural 
publication, by Jack Patterson, Seattle student- 
architect, who studied three months at Fontain- 
bleau and then visited the Swiss Alps on a 
scholarship provided by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 

Mr. Patterson describes the ornamental and 
inherent beauty of the chalets. The article is 
elaborately illustrated with photographs and 
pencil details made by Mr. Patterson. 


* * 8 


Large Amount of Lumber Salvaged 


Scuenectapy, N. Y., Feb. 10.—During the 
first nine months of 1929, 2,166,981 board feet 
of lumber, having a value of approximately 
$65,000, were salvaged at the local plant of the 
General Electric Co. This plant maintains a 
salvage lumber yard to which is consigned all 
waste lumber, varying in size from heavy tim- 
bers down to crating scrap. Two buildings have 
been equipped with machinery which turns old 
timbers and heavy pieces into lumber of useful 
sizes, which in many instances obviates the 
necessity of using new lumber. Smaller pieces 
are used for making crates and tote boxes, 


WHITE HOUSE OFFICE FLOORS 


Large Variety of Native Woods to Be Used 
Throughout Various Rooms 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 10.—A_ variety 
of choice woods will grace the new floors of 
the White House. offices. The Blackwell 
Flooring Corporation has been advised that it 
can begin work in about two weeks. Under 
this schedule, President Hoover should be able 
to return from the temporary offices in the 
State, War & Navy Building in from five to 
six weeks. The laying of the new flooring 
will be one of the last jobs in the remodeling 
of the executive offices made necessary by the 
Christmas eve fire. 

Clear red birch, dark walnut, maple and oak, 
all native woods, will be used for the various 
rooms. A small amount of Philippine hard- 
wood will be used as a border around the 
oval-shaped room which serves as the personal 
office of the President. 

It was first planned to recondition the beau- 
tiful white maple flooring in use prior to the 
fire. This had suffered heavy water damage 
and had cupped slightly, but was in excellent 
condition for refinishing, aside from the diff- 
culty of protecting the wood from being ground 
with plaster and other materials during the 
extensive remodeling of the building. When 
this difficulty was recognized, Col. U. S. Grant, 
superintendent of public buildings and _ public 
parks, whose grandfather, Gen. U. S. Grant, 
once occupied the White House, determined to 
lay new flooring. 

For rooms where much of the clerical work 
is done, first-grade maple has been selected 
for its wearing qualities, according to W. T. 
Blackwell, and about 3,000 feet of 24-inch 
strip maple has been ordered for this purpose. 
In the more public rooms about 3,500 feet of 
clear red birch strip flooring will be used. This 
wood will be selected for uniformity of color. 

The cabinet room will be laid in diagonal 
pattern “Cell-ized” blocks of dark American 
walnut. This flooring will have a parquetry 
effect and the wood has been treated to reduce 
atmospheric contraction and expansion. Nine- 
inch blocks will be used and they will be laid 
in cold asphalt mastic to permanently avoid 
possibility of squeaking. This cold asphalt will 
be used in several of the other rooms under 
the wood, including the President’s personal 
office. Strip oak will be used in the President's 
room, with a new border of Philippine hard- 
wood until recently called mahogany but now 
under the ban of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which ruled that “mahogany” could not 
be used as part of the name. 

All flooring material has been ordered and 
most of it has arrived in Washington. Mr. 
Blackwell declared there would be no delays 
in the laying of the floors. 

Decision to select choice native woods for 
the new floors has proven a practical example 
of the advantages of co-operation in the lum- 
ber industry. The i. after Christmas rep- 
resentatives of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association made an inspection of the 
burned office structure. They ascertained and 
advised the public that wood could not be 
blamed for the fire. They also took pains to 
see that no competing material slipped into 
such a prominent office in a field occupied by 
wood. : 

The Army engineers graciously admitted 
wood’s right to first consideration, and within 
a few days Col. C. H. Grant, field secretary of 
the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
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tion, came to Washington to advise with the 
engineers. The maple flooring in the White 
House offices had been a show spot of his 
association. 

Representatives of the E. L. Bruce Co., 
manufacturer of “Cell-ized” blocks and other 
flooring, also called upon Maj. J. C. Mehaffey, 
in charge of the engineering section of the of- 
fice of public buildings and public parks. De- 
cision to use the “Cell-ized” walnut blocks 
was based on their promotional efforts. 

It is worthy of remark that the National as- 
sociation devoted its entire activities to the 
opportunity of retaining this wood flooring and 
to see that meanwhile there was no “throat- 
cutting” between the several wood-flooring in- 


terests. 
* * * 


Children to Plant Tree Seeds 


HAMMOND, INp., Feb. 10.—Frank S. Betz, re- 
tired manufacturer of this city, who is an en- 
thusiastic reforester, is energetically devoting 
his time to encouraging the replanting of old 
woodlands and of waste land everywhere. Mr. 
Betz has just arranged for the school children 
of Hammond, Gary, Whiting and East Chicago 
to plant some 6,250,000 tree seeds on Arbor 
Day, April 18. 

The tree seeds have been paid for by Peter 
W. Meyn, president of the First Trust & 
Savings Bank, of Holland; F. Richard Schaaf, 
president of the First National Bank, of Gary; 
Col. Walter J. Riley, president of four banks 
in East Chicago and Indiana Harbor; J. K. 
Reppa, president of the East Chicago State 
Bank, and Fred W. Smith, president of the 
First National Bank, of Whiting. 


* * * 


NEW YORK STAGE FLOORS 


Yellow Pine Stands Tremendous Strains at 
Metropolitan and Hippodrome 


New York, Feb. 10.—The stage of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, across whose boards 
have trod the world’s celebrities in song and 
drama, reveals a construction history com- 
parable in interest with its other surroundings. 

A representative of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association recently made a 
tour of inspection of the stage. Fred E. Hosli, 
stage manager and boss mechanic for the last 
twenty-one years, presented his head carpenter, 
who knows the history of this great wooden 
stage. 

The first stage, built in 1883, was largely de- 
stroyed by a disastrous fire in 1894, after 
eleven years of continuous service. A second, 
constructed of edge-grain yellow pine 13% 
inches thick, replaced it and served twenty-two 
years. The present stage was laid in 1916 and 
has served fourteen years under the stress and 
strain demanded by heavy settings and para- 
phernalia. 

The floor now in use is built generally of 
panels and of solidly nailed sections, with a 
ratio of approximately eight or ten strips of 
white pine to one of yellow pine. This ar- 
rangement was explained as due to the fact 
that the World War was in progress in 1916 
and some difficulty was experienced in obtain- 
ing yellow pine of the grade desired, although 
white pine was readily available. A search at 
the time uncovered a considerable quantity of 
yellow pine thoroughly dried. This was dis- 
persed uniformly among the many panels and 
flor sections to stiffen the white pine in the 
1916 construction. In some cases the edges 
of the panels have been reinforced with a 
metal strip about 3/32-inch thick, which also 
is used to bind the sawn edges of the flooring 
ends. In some instances a hardwood cleat is 
nailed to the sleeper, forming a boundary for 
the removable panels. 

Frank H. Alcott, of the New York office of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in his report on this stage says: “I was 
thoroughly amazed at the. vast amount of lum- 
ber and timber work under this stage. A 
great portion of the main stage center is a sink, 


built with removable panels so that drops and 
settings may be lowered one or two floors be- 
low. The floor immediately under the stage is 
only %-inch rough white pine and yellow pine 
boards. Some of the original timbers and di- 
mension material and some of the original steel 
beams lived through the fire of 1894 and are 
still in place, giving good service after forty- 
seven years.” 

An inspection of the Hippodrome stage here, 
where stupendous productions have entertained 
millions, showed that the floor is of hard ma- 
ple and rift-sawn yellow pine. 

George Fields, stage manager of the Hippo- 
drome, stated that hard maple floors, laid 
solidly back stage and in the wings had given 
uninterrupted service for twenty-five years and 
without replacements. It is nominal 14%4x2%4- 
inch hard maple and side matched, actually 
14%x2%4-inch face. 

On the apron, used for dancing, maple was 
chosen because of its superior resonance quali- 
ties for tap dancing, buck and wing steps and 
syncopated interpretations. This apron floor 
has been down only seven years. 

The main center stage section at the Hippo- 
drome, originally yellow pine, has never been 
renlaced, but when the apron was relaid this 








J. E. Mackie, represent- 
ing National lumber 
trade extension, is lec- 
turing before senior en- 
gineering and architec- 
tural students in sixty- 
five universities and en- 
couraging colleges to 
enlarge their curricula 
to include a comprehen- 
sive study of lumber as 
a structural and finish- 
ing material. He has 
reported to W. F. Shaw, 
trade extension man- 
ager, a most welcome 
reception, an earnest de- 
sire for adequate data 
for a thorough study of 
lumber and numerous 
requests that he assist 
in outlining lumber 
utilisation courses 














section was covered with a new 4!x2i4-inch 
Jackson face, Lockhart rift-sawn yellow pine. 
Mr. Fields expressed the opinion that stage 
floors, and especially removable and central 
sections, should be of edge-grain, well-sea- 
soned and kiln-dried yellow pine. 
* » a 


Auto Body Wood Treatment 


WasuHincton, D. C., Feb. 10.—Experiments 
which were started last October by the Lawrie 
Laboratories in decay resistant treatments for 
automobile body woodwork have now reached 
a stage where it is possible to draw tentative 
conclusions, according to those in charge of 
the work. 

Thirteen different kinds of finished wood 
parts, furnished by the Fisher Body Corpora- 
tion through a representative of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, have been 
treated following tests made by Dr. Henry 
Schmitz, of the University of Minnesota, for 
approximately two months. Three pieces of 
each of these wood parts were obtained from 
the Fisher plant at Memphis. One piece of 
each was given a light, a medium and a heavy 
treatment, with the open-tank dipping method, 
known as “Tri-Treat,” because of its three- 
fold value in protecting wood from decay, 
moisture and termite attack. These pieces will 
be put into service tests by Fisher. 

Other specimens of wood which received the 
light and heavy treatments were sent to Dr. 
Schmitz for infection tests. Similar pieces were 
coated with black slush paints customarily used 
by auto body plants for protective coating. Al- 
though the tests are not completed, results con- 


clusively indicate that the black slush surface 
treatments have no protective value in prevent- 
ing decay. Samples were exhibited where the 
fungus growth had spread over the entire sur- 
face directly over the slush paint. Parallel 
samples given a dipping in Tri-Treat showed 
no fungus growth. 

Accurate figures are kept of the amount of 
treat by weight absorbed by various typical 
wood parts in the light, medium and heavy 
treatments. From this it will be possible to 
estimate conclusively the cost of treating a 
complete set of body woodwork with various 
degrees of absorption. 

The Tri-Treat material is said to be free 
from odor and will take any ordinary paint 
treatment except where a heavy absorption has 


been given. 
x* = * 


RADIO CABINETS OF WOOD 


Tremendous Increase in Sales Last Year 
and Better Prospects for 1930 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 10.—An encourag- 
ing outlook for the demand for wood for the 
manufacture of radio cabinet consoles is seen in 
the annual report on sales of radio sets. 

Radio Retailing, the standard authority on 
this business, publishes a glowing preliminary 
report for the year, with estimates of sales up 
to Dec. 20, in its January number. 

Complete sets sold, including radio-phono- 
graph combinations, reached a total of 4,118,000 
—nearly 1,000,000 sales of complete sets over the 
1928 figure. The entire radio business is re- 
ported by Radio Retailing as 16 percent ahead 
of 1928, The year 1929 is seen as marking the 
complete ascendency of the wood cabinet and 
the fully assembled set. 

Sentiment at leading radio shows during the 
past year was estimated by officials as ranging 
between 95 and 99 percent preference for wood 
consoles as against those of other materials. 

Prospects for the future of wood in connec- 
tion with the radio business may be seen in some 
of the computations on market and saturation 
made by this publication. On the basis of 29,- 
000,000 American homes, 11,500,000 receiving 
sets in use and only 7,100,000 of these modern, 
it estimates a present saturation of the domestic 
market of only 24.5 percent. 

Viewing the situation from the angle of 19,- 
700,000 homes wired for electricity and 6,850,- 
000 power socket sets sold, it sees a saturation 
of only 34.8 percent of this highly probable mar- 
ket. It also sees a demand market of not less 
than 8,000,000 families, and an estimated con- 
sumption of only 2,100,000 satisfactory receivers 
in the battery type market, namely, the unwired 
home field. 

Editorially, Radio Retailing says: 

Without question today’s progressive radio 
dealer soon will be merchandising a complete 
collection of home entertainment inventions. 
The next appeal will be to the eye. Already 
the message of the phono-disc has been 
visualized. The synchronized home talking 
movie is an actuality. Soon the film strip 
of the domestic projector will carry also the 
sound recordings. 

Another device around the corner is that 
of facsimile transmission. Perfected ap- 
paratus for sending and receiving news 
items, illustrated articles, short stories, photo- 
graphs etce., by wire or through the air, un- 
doubtedly will arrive before television. 

These intriguing creations of the radio 
technician ultimately will be marketed in 
one self-contained unit. They will be sold 
through the same retailers who are now sell- 
ing radio sets. 


And by inference the lumberman is told that 
when they are so manufactured and sold it will 
be up to the lumber industry to see that they 
are housed in wood. Trade extension repre- 
sentatives of the.N. L. M. A. have kept after the 
radio manufacturers to keep them interested in 
housing their sets in wood. During a two-year 
period of effort, with the always effective help 
of public demand, the transition from unhoused 
sets, and sets housed in cabinets of other ma- 
terials, to those completely assembled in beauti- 
ful wood consoles has taken place. 
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Lumber News From Southern Centers 


Tax Valuations of Lumber 


New Orveans, La., Feb. 10.—Valuations of 
lumber at the sawmills for taxation purposes 
range from $10 to $25 a thousand board feet, 
as determined by the Louisiana Tax Commis- 
sion, which has placed average minimum values 
for assessment purposes on lumber on hand Jan. 
1, 1930, as follows: 

Per M. 


Feet 
B.M. 
Rough yellow pine lumber on yards, 
manufactured other than coming 
CUTOUER GOWERTES 2 oc cc cccccccccecvees $13.50 
SEE cvecaketionretensentereneceetex 25.00 
td ner kdieeed ebeebe oboe been weceewrnee 16.0 
7 eer eer ere Tee 15.00 
All other hardwoods (tupelo, cottonwood, 
willow and sweet SUM)......ceeceees 10.00 


Cypress lumber of hardwood manufac- 
turers where the production of cypress 
lumber is incidental to the manufac- 
ture of hardwood lumber, and where- 
the quantity of cypress lumber on 
yards is from 10 to 20 percent of total 
of all other lumber on yards........ 17.00 


(Where the quantity exceeds the percentage 
stated, the value will be at schedule prices 
applicable to cypress producers.) 


To Move Plant 


Witmincrton, N. C., Feb. 10.—F. T. Abbott, 
president and manager of the Coastal Lumber 
Co., of Wilmington, announced recently that 
arrangements have been completed with the M. 
L. Harris Lumber Co., of Allendale, S. C., to 
move its plant to Brunswick, about 15 miles 
from Wilmington. This plant includes sawmill, 
a modern planing mill and dry kilns. The 
Coastal Lumber Co. is a wholesaler of longleaf 
and shortleaf pine and hardwoods and markets 
annually many million feet of lumber, its dis- 
tribution extending over an area from Illinois 
to Maine. 

Mr. Abbott reports that 1929 was the most 
successful year in the history of the company 
and that a successful year in 1930 already is 
indicated by the increased number of orders be- 
ing received and schedules now being listed for 
shipment during the next few months. 


Severs His Connection 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Feb. 10.—E. C. Harrell, 
of the Harrell-Travis Lumber Co., has severed 
his connection with that concern and will be 
associated for the present with his son, Hodges 
Harrell, who conducts a commission business. 
The Harrells will specialize in railroad material 
and other items of long and shortleaf pine. The 
name of the Harrell-Travis Lumber Co. has 
been. changed to the Travis Lumber & Export 
Co., and operations will be carried on by Rich- 
ard Travis. 


Claim Georgia Tax Act Invalid 

Macon, Ga., Feb. 11—The constitutionality 
of the amended géneral tax act of 1927 which, 
among other things, requires lumber dealers 
to pay a special occupation tax in each county 
in Georgia in which their plants are located, 
was attacked here Saturday in a suit filed by 
nineteen Bibb County corporations, partner- 
ships and dealers in various lines of lumber 
products. 

In addition to the attack on the act’s consti- 
tutionality, the dealers say the section which 
refers specifically to “lumber dealers” is null 
and void because it is “vague, uncertain and 
indefinite” in that the expression “lumber prod- 
ucts” mentioned in the section is “incapable of 
reasonable definition.” Judge H. A. Mathews 
assigned the petition for permanent injunction 
for a hearing on March 26. In a similar at- 
tack made on the act last year the Bibb County 
dealers won the court decision and the section 
pertaining to lumber was voided. It was 
amended by the 1929 General Assembly of 
Georgia, however. 

The dealers who brought the action through 


the law firms of Jones, Jones, Johnston & 
Russell; Harris, Harris & Popper, and Not- 
tingham & Nottingham are as follows: Case- 
Fowler Lumber Co., Massee-Felton Lumber 
Co., Jeffreys-McElrath Manufacturing Co., 
Maxwell Bros. (Inc.), Muecke & Sons (Inc.), 
Macon Cabinet Works, Art Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co., Macon Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Chambers Lumber Co., Central Sash & 
Door Co., Builders’ Lumber Co., Ross Co., 
James Lumber Co., James & Kingman Lumber 











Arranges for Installment 


Sales 


According to a news story in a Chi- 
cago newspaper, another great concern 
allied with the building industry has ar- 
ranged in a big way to finance the pur- 
chases of its customers and thus make 
it possible for them to pay for heir 
purchases in easy monthly installments. 
In this connection the Chicago Daily 
News says: 


Sale of plumbing and heating equipment on 
monthly payments will be facilitated by ar- 
rangements just made between Crane Co., big 
Chicago manufacturing organization, and the 
First Bank Stock Corporation. The latter 
group will handle the financing of the Crane 
budget plan for the sale of equipment through 


cation with another company. 

With the signing of the contract with Crane 
Co. an increase in the capital of the First 
Bancredit Corporation of $500,000 was voted and 
the money paid in by the First Bank Stock 


the world, operating through 161 
branches im the United States and Canada and 
marketing its products in many foreign coun- 
tries. The contract with the First Bancredit 
Corporation is for a period of years and will 
necessitate the opening of a number of branches 
of the financing company. Offices will be 
established in New York, San Francisco and 
Dallas, in addition to the Chicago and St. Paul 
offices. 











Co., Davis-Richardson Lumber Co., Richard- 
son Lumber Co., Macon Supply Co, J. M. 
Dasher Lumber Co. and H. D. Chapman & Co. 


Son Placed in Charge of Business 


BeauMontT, Tex., Feb. 11—John T. Wood- 
head, son of Ben S. Woodhead, president of 
the Beaumont Lumber Co., is preparing to 
follow in the footsteps of his father, although 
the line of business will be somewhat different. 

The Woodheads have purchased the Port 
Arthur Building Material Co. at Port Arthur, 
and young John will take charge with the title 
of vice president and general manager. Ben 
S. Woodhead will become president of the $50,- 
000 corporation. 

The company was formerly owned by the 
Beaumont Building Material Co., of which 
Emmett Fletcher is president. It handles all 
classes of building material. 


Two Important Florida Leases 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Feb. 10.—Announcemeiit 
of two important turpentine leases has just beei 
made by the Jacksonville office of the James D, 
Lacey Co. The first lease to the J. T. Miller 
Turpentine Co., of Tyler, Fla., covers a large 
area in Gilchrist County, owned by the J. ¢ 
Penney-Gwinn Corporation. Under the contract 
the Miller company will work each face for 
six years to a height not exceeding 614 feet, 
The second lease was made to Slater-Smith, of 
Green Cove Springs, Fla., and also covers lands 
owned by the Penhey-Gwitin Corporation, in 
Clay County. Both leases are of long duration 
as it is planned to gradually increase the s 
of the work and develop a permanent turpen- 
tine operation. 

The James D. Lacey (fo. also reports that 
its South Carolina branch office, at Charleston, 
in charge of J. T. Kollock, has under way two 
management projects of considerable impor- 
tance. One with F. A. Dallett, of New York 
City, covers the management and operation of 
Mr. Dallett’s property in Berkley County, South 
Carolina. The other with F. L. Hutton, of New 
York City, covers the latter’s property near 
Willtown Bluff, S. C. The Dallett operation 
has been in progress for several months, whereas 
the Hutton project has been only recently con- 
tracted. Both properties were purchased by the 
present owners primarily as hunting preserves, 
but one contains mature timber that is being 
cut and marketed without detriment to the game 
preserve features. 


(‘Qtthathhbahhs 


_ New Company Organized 

Priant Ciry, Fia., Feb, 10.—G. E. Wilson Co, 
is the name of a new concern just organized here 
to conduct a general building material business, 
The capital stock is divided into fifty shares of 
$100 each. G. E. Wilson is president, Edna 
Wilson vice president, and Eudora Heath secte- 
tary-treasuter. The above officers also compose 
the board of directors. The new coticert will 
handle sash atid doors atid a complete line of 
building materials, but no lumber. 

thhabbastathen 


Kiln Drying Lumber in Brazil 

Tampa, Fta., Feb. 10.—In its issue of Oct. 
14, 1929, the AmErIcCAN LUMBERMAN told of 
the immense amount of various kinds of hard- 
wood on the rubber plantation of Henry Ford 
on the Tapajos River, 600 miles up into the 
interior by water from Para, Brazil, and the 
completion of a sawmill for cutting up the lum- 
ber. To take care of the kiln drying require- 
ments of this new plant, the Ford Motor Co. 
has purchased from the National Dry Kiln Go., 
of Indianapolis, Ind., complete equipment for 
the installation of a battery of National com- 
partment kilns, with Moistat control of tem- 
perature and humidity. Selection of National 
kilns for this plant by Ford engineers was 
the result of drying performances covering a 
period of many years at other Ford plants in 
Detroit, Iron Mountain and L’Anse, Mich, 
and in Hamilton, Ohio. 


PaaS 


Reforestation in the Holy Land 


Hammonp, Inp., Feb. 1.—If the Holy Land 
in the next few years becomes a dense forest 
of Christmas trees, it may be attributed to the 
efforts of Frank S. Betz, a Hammond manu- 
facturer, who has a hobby for tree planting. 
Mr. Betz has sent 10,000,000 evergreen tree 
seeds to Jerusalem to assist in reforesting the 
barren area noted by him during a trip to Pal- 
estine. Mr. Betz is a firm believer in refor- 
estation and through Boy Scout organizations, 
the schools and service clubs of all kinds he 1s 
endeavoring to get people interested in planting 
trees for the benefit of posterity. During the 
last decade he has distributed 50,000,000 tree 
seeds for planting throughout the country. 
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Important Activities on West Coast . 


New Plant Saws First Log 


Burns, Ore., Feb. 8—Sawing of the first log 
in the plant of the Edward Hines Western Pine 
Co., at this place, came rather unexpectedly and 
ahead of the time originally set for that impor- 
tant event. As a result the sawing of the first 
log was witnessed by a smaller number of people 
than would have been the case otherwise. A 
number of officials of the company were present, 
however, when what was described by the local 
newspaper as “the epoch making event in the 
company’s $5,000,000 Grant-Harney County tim- 
ber development” occurred. Among those pres- 
ent were F. W. Pettibone, general manager, and 
Mrs. C. J. Pettibone, whose husband is to be 
associated in the management of this plant 
when his duties are completed at Lumberton, 
Miss. P. L. Battey, of Battey & Kipp, Chicago, 
who are building the mill, also was present. 
Mortimer L. Hudson, of Chicago, secretary and 
manager of the affiliated Hines companies, was 
in Burns, but because of illness was unable to 
be at the plant when the first log was sawed. 
Another old-time associate of Edward Hines, 
C. E. Gregory, was confined to his home and 
unable to be present. 

Eddie Reed, from Virginia, Minn., an em- 
ployee of the Hines organization of more than 
ten years’ standing, was at the saw lever; Wil- 
liam Fox, formerly with the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., was on the carriage as setter, while other 
former employees of the company at Virginia, 
Minn., were active in connection with this be- 
ginning of actual sawing in this great plant. 
Many small pieces of the first log sawn were 
distributed among those present as souvenirs on 
an occasion that means so much for the develop- 
ment of this town and this entire section. 


This first log came to the Burns plant from 
the Bear Valley timber area, about 50 miles 
away, and it bore in a prominent place the 
check-mark of the United States Forest Service. 
Commenting on this event, the Burns Times- 
Herald says: 


This log, which produced 466 board feet, was 
a part of 2,500,000 board feet of logs now in 
the Hines log pond. Behind it, decked ready 
for shipment, along the logging roads in the 
woods, is 20,000,000 feet of other logs; behind 
it is 1,400,000,000 board feet in standing timber 
in Government and Hines-owned tracts tribu- 
tary to the Burns operation. The first log 
has been cut. Soon the mill will be cutting 


in regular two-shift operations 400,000 feet 
daily. But no one who saw it cut the first 
log, no one of the present generation, will see 
the last log pass through the Burns mill. 


Planning Railway Extension in West 


PorTLAND, OreE., Feb. 8.—Permission to con- 
struct fifty-five miles of standard railway from 
Lebanon, Ore., into one of the greatest bodies 
of standing timber in the West, is sought by 
the Oregon Electric Railway from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a supplemental 
and amended application having been filed with 
the commission, it is announced by W. F. Tur- 




















Map showing proposed construction by Oregon 
Electric Railway. Cross-hatched broken lines 
show existing line; single cross-hatched line 
shows Southern Pacific existing rails; and the 
construction saved the Oregon road by the com- 
mon user agreement is indicated by dashes and 
dots. Oregon Electric proposed extensions east 
of Lebanon are shown by broken lines 


ner, president of the railway. The application 
was filed after the Southern Pacific Co. and the 
Oregon Electric had successfully negotiated a 
common-user agreement which will permit the 
Oregon Electric to operate its trains over 
Southern Pacific tracks now in existence be- 
tween Albany and Lebanon, and making it un- 
necessary for the Oregon Electric to construct 
new tracks for this distance of fourteen miles. 
Now that the common-user agreement has been 
reached by the two lines, officials of the elec- 


tric road see no barrier in the way of the issu- 
ance of a certificate of conveniénicé and neces- 
sity by the commission. 

Beyond Lebanon the proposed construction 
work will be done by the Oregon Electric. Of 
the total of 55 miles of line asked for in the 
application for new construction beyond Leba- 
non, 30 miles have already been surveyed. This 
30 miles will cost $1,000,000 to build, but when 
the entire program asked of the commission is 
completed some $3,000,000 will have been in- 
vested. Once started construction will go rap- 
idly, President Turner says, for the whole 
country is accessible and there are no serious 
bridging problems on the parts now surveyed. 

Many timber owners are planning to develop 
their holdings in this region when the new 
railway comes. A list issued by the Albany 
Chamber of Commerce shows among the larg- 
est holders Avery, Richardson & Green, Con- 
tinental Timberland Co., Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Co., Dollar Portland Lumber Co., Drew 
Timber Co., Hammond Lumber Co., Louis W. 
Hill, Minnesota Log & Lumber Co., Minnesota 
Oregon Land Co, O. & C. R. R. grant lands, 
Oregon-Washington Colonization Co., W. P. 
Porter, Santiam Furniture Co., Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., and Wright-Blodgett Co. (Ltd.). 

The total timber in the area to be served by 
the new line has been estimated at 40,000,000,- 
000 board feet. Of this the principal species is 
Douglas fir, with many other species scattered 
throughout the stand, including hemlock, larch, 
red cedar, red fir, white fir, white pine and 
sugar pine. 


Lumber Week in Spokane 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 10.—Great interest is 
being developed by all lumbermen in the Inland 
Empire in Lumber Week, Feb. 18 to 22, to be 
held in this city and sponsored by the Hoo-Hoo 
club. Many activities are planned for the week, 
such as exhibits displayed by the employees of 
the many wood nianufacturing plants of Spokane, 
banquets, speeches etc., as well as a series of 
three programs to be broadcast over the N. B. 
C. system, KHQ. The broadcast programs 
(Pacific coast time) will be 7:30 to 8 p. m., 
Wednesday, Feb. 19; 9 to 9:30 p. m., Thursday, 
Feb. 20, and 9 to 9:30 p. m., Friday, Feb. 21, 
and will be both entertaining and educational in 
character. 








At the recent annual meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, held at Tacoma, Wash., there were a number of elaborate 
exhibits of wood products made by the West Coast and British Columbia hemlock manufacturers. At the left the exhibit includes sections 
of sheathed walls, vertical grain end-matched flooring, articles of furniture, built-in fixtures, boxes etc. The display at the right, made by 
the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers (Ltd.), presents a number of interior trim items, which while having a satin-smooth 
finish are unsanded and demonstrate the success with which seasoned West Coast hemlock may be machined. Standing in front of the 
exhibit are (left) W. M. Thomas, grading supervisor of the British Columbia association, and A. E. Beaulieu, supervisor of grades for 
the same organization 
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Learning to Talk the Customer’s Language 


A Financing Rule in Use in 
Help—Does 


Selling methods and dealer service in 
these days must be taken more and more 
outside the office and presented to the pros- 
pect in his own home. Of equal importance 
is the business of putting these things into 
language and terms that the prospect can 
understand. The dealer for his own informa- 
tion will want to work them out in per- 
centages or graphs; but if possible he’ll 
translate them into other terms that his cus- 
tomer can understand without resorting to 
arithmetic or a slide rule. 

Walter Crim, of Salem, Ind., a dealer who 
has a genius for friendly salesmanship, told 
this department about a financing plan 
which he uses now and then when the signs 
are right. 


Financing in Simple Terms 


“The loan agencies in my town,” he said, 
“are usually ready to make rather liberal 
loans to good prospects. So it is more or 
less a standing offer in my office, subject to 
necessary reservations that we approve the 
financial standing of the customer, that if 
he owns a lot on an improved street we'll 
see him through the business of building a 
house that will make the property worth 
$4,000. Such a lot will be worth $400 or 10 
percent of the whole. The plan is that when 
he gets his loan, we’ll split the remainder 
with him. That is, we’ll take a second mort- 
gage for half of this remainder, and he must 
put up the other half in cash. Just for illus- 
tration, suppose he can get a loan of $3,200 
on a first mortgage. Add the value of the 
lot, or $400, and this brings the sum up to 
$3,600. Four hundred remains to be financed. 
The owner puts up $200, and we take a 
second mortgage for $200. If he gets a first- 
mortgage loan of $3,000, that leaves $600; of 
which we take half, or $300, on a second 
mortgage. If the lot is on an unimproved 
street and is worth, say, $300, our limit for 
seeing the matter through on this financing 
basis is $3,000; that is, the lot must be worth 
10 percent of the completed value of the 
property. 


Variations of the Rule 


“All sorts of variations are possible. The 
owner may build a more expensive house, 
provided he has the necessary extra money 
to leave us a second mortgage no larger than 
would, be worked out by this simple rule. 
But by using this rule as a basis we can at 
once tell the prospect what we are willing 
to do in going along with him. The varia- 
tions can be worked out later. Is is so 
simple anyone can understand it at once, 
and this becomes the basis for working out 
the exact terms. In building such a house 
we keep watch over the work. That doesn’t 
take much time. This inspection is made 
for several reasons. In the first place we 


- 


an Indiana Town—Guiving the Building Page Editor Some 
a Manufacturer Really Know Hts Goods? 


want to be sure that the customer is getting 
a good job. That pleases him and in a cer- 
tain sense protects us in the remote possi- 
bility that we may have to take over the 
house. It also assures us that the right 
kind of lumber is being used for the right 
purpose; and sometimes this means making 
sure that the grade is not better than it 
needs to be. For instance, we don’t want 
sub-floors laid of No. 1, when general prac- 
tice in this territory is to use a lower grade 


for this purpose.” 
+ * - 


A well-known Indiana dealer told of his 
experience with that nondescript grade, No. 
2 and better. 


Price competition in his town 





“A person doesn’t have to look into a crystal 
globe” 


got so rough he felt compelled to stock some 
of this low-priced material. One of the first 
jobs supplied went cock-eyed before the 
building was fully enclosed, with 2x4s bowed 
up like the ribs of a ship. Obviously it was 
no fault of the carpenter, so the yard had 
to take these sticks out and replace them; a 
little item that cost about $75. 


Names Do Not Warp Lumber 


Now these sticks did not twist because of 
their grade name. They twisted for one or 
both of two reasons; the most probable be- 
ing that they were not dried at all, and the 
less probable but none the less possible rea- 
son that they were produced from small 
trees that should-not have been-cut at all. 

Leaving these two factors out of the pic- 
ture, there should be no campaign against 
low grades as low grades. Low grade lum- 
ber, properly. dried and made from mature 
trees, has its place in the industrial world. 
There is a place for it when properly used 
even 4m higheclass house construction. But 


the dealer who is so intent upon low prices 
that he uses low grades in the wrong places 
or unseasoned pieces in any place is laying 
up trouble for himself. 

A good deal is being said of late about 
making specialties out of staples; and this 
principle applied to lumber means, among 
other things, the using of the right kind of 
stick in the right place and showing the 
customer why it is the right stick for that 
place. A dealer who scales grades down for 
no other reason than that he can make a 
lower price on them is losing sight of the 
main chance. The first thing he knows, 
some competitor will be conducting a little 
publicity campaign to convince his public 
that his houses are free from cracked 
plaster, windows that stick or rattle, doors 
out of line and creaking floors; and he'll tell 
his public that this is due to, the use of 
properly seasoned lumber as well as to good 
carpenter work. In other words, he’ll be 
making a specialty out of his lumber. It’s 
no longer just lumber. A person doesn’t 
have to look into a crystal globe to see what 
effect such publicity will have upon desirable 


local building. 
+ x + 


C. E. Stedman, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Home Modernizing Bureau, 
in a speech at the Indiana convention told 
of the efforts of his organization to interest 
newspapers in local building and moderniz- 
ing campaigns. It’s a great story of a piece 
of work that has long needed doing. A good 
many newspapers on their own initiative 
have recognized this as a source of com: 
munity service and news and have installed 
building pages. Mr. Stedman says truly 
that many of these pages are less useful 
than they might be, for they are in charge 
of people trained in newspaper work but 
largely ignorant of the important factors of 
building. Hence the information is not 
likely to be either accurate or comprehen- 
sive. The bureau is correcting this; and 
Mr. Stedman urged dealers to take an in- 
terest in these pages and to supply accurate 
and useful information to their local editors 
This is a work which a local lumber club 
could undertake with profit to the industry 
and to the public. 


Reflecting Lack of Information 

But this department is always interested 
in a building page that is operating without 
benefit of sound technical information. The 
editor of the page may know little about 
building, but he is at least representative 
of uninformed public opinion. So far as the 
technicalities of building are concerned he 
is just one of the public. He gets much of 
his information from people just like him- 
self. A person can be sorry that such an 
opportunity for building education is being 
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lost, and yet he can learn there what ideas.tomers about their products. . He -wanted.a 


joatine around among the general pub- brief; concise” Statement of the superior 


He. Notice how often substitute materials _ 
are featured on such a page and how seldom” 
sound frame construction gets a fair deal. 
To us that means at least one thing. It 
means that frame construction is neglecting 
its own field, while competing materials are 
industriously going to the newspaper read- 
ers with their stories. 

The old-fashioned retailer refused to do 
general advertising on the ground that 
everybody knew his yard and would come 
there when they wanted lumber. Experience 
has shown that the population turnover in 
the average town is quite large. The new- 
comers don’t know about the local yards. 
Youngsters growing up may see the old 
yards so often at a time when they could 
not be interested in building that these 
familiar yards fail to register much of any- 
thing when these children grow up and do 
want to build. It is pretty well established 
that some advertising is a paying invest- 
ment for the dealer even if he has no local 
competition to meet. 

The same is true in a general 
way of frame construction. But 
it can never be said that frame 
construction has no competition. 
How often, for instance, do you 
encounter a solid prejudice to 
the effect that frame construc- 
tion is a fire hazard? You may 
think that just happened, but it 
didn’t. The seeds of this prej- 
udice have been planted indus- 
triously for a generation by 
interests wanting to capture the 
trade of the frame-construction 
industry. If you don’t keep tell- 
ing the story of frame construc- 


tion it’ll not be told. 
* co - 





Some of the stories told by 
competing materials haven’t a 
leg to stand on; and yet they 
are repeated and believed. 

In a hardwood meeting re- 
cently an advertising man told 
of the extensive advertising of 
steel filing cases as insurance 
that records will be safe against 
fire. Some of you have believed that story 
and have steel filing cases in your offices. 
Not so long ago a fire occurred in an office 
that contained both steel files and wood. 
They were exposed to the same hazard. The 
wood cases were badly charred and had to be 
discarded. The steel of course did not burn 
and with repainting could be used again. 
So far so good. Score one against our prod- 
uct. But the contents of the wooden cases 
were unhurt; while the contents of the steel 
cases were charred until they fell to ash 
when’ touched. 

If you want to know how this happened, 
strike a wooden match. You can hold it 
comfortably until the flame actually touches 
your fingers. Strike another match and hold 
a finish nail in the flame. See which you'll 
drop first; the match or the nail. Steel has 
less insulating value against heat than wood. 

This story of the filing cases isn’t of much 
direct importance to us, but it does illustrate 
the kind of propaganda we allow to get by. 

+ 7 * 


A prominent eastern retailer decided that 
he and his men ought to know more about 
the materials they were selling, so he wrote 
to several manufacturers and asked them 
just what they wanted him to tell his cus- 


points of this merchandise, put up in such 
a way that it would’ paint a clear picture 
that could be understood by a customer un- 
trained in the technicalities of building. The 
Realm got this story in the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN Office, and it may appear in the 
editorial pages before it is printed here. 
But it is a story worth repeating. 


When the Teacher Doesn't Know 


This request was referred to the adver- 
tising departments of the various factories. 
All of them wrote back asking for time. 
Their jobs were centered solely upon the 
matter of selling this product to the public, 
but apparently not one was prepared to 
answer such a question. When the answers 
came, what do you suppose they were? In 
practically every case they consisted of six 
or eight pounds of assorted catalogs, 
brochures, chemical analyses and the sort. 
Imagine handing that collection to a cus- 
tomer when he asks such a question! 








“They consisted of six or eight pounds of assorted catalogs” 


At the moment the Realm is not so much 
interested in the lack of initiative and under- 
standing of the manufacturers, though some- 
thing might be said on the subject in answer 
to their complaints that retailers do not use 
the advertising materials sent them. Re- 
tailers ask for bread and are too often given 
a stone. Quantity of this advertising mate- 
rial never makes up for lack of quality and 
organization. 


But it occurs to the Realm to wonder if 
the selling efforts of retailers are better 
organized. A retailer is busy with the end- 
less routine of stock keeping, buying, stor- 
age, accounting, collecting, handling labor 
and a score of other matters that are of deep 
interest to him and that can’t be put off. 
But his customers are not directly interested 
in a single one of these things. There are 
some things they do want to know. How 
about it; does the average retailer know 
the ten questions a prospective house owner 
ought to ask, whether he does or not? And 
does he know how to answer them in a 
simple and straightforward way? Maybe 
there are only five of.these questions. Maybe 
there are twenty-five. But many or few, 
they are the jungle through which the pros- 
pect does not know his way; and until. he 


_It’s important to know. 


gets. through, the sale of new houses is 


going to suffer. 
om * @.* 


The dealer mentioned above, failing’ to 


get pointed information from manufacturers 


about the things they make and sell, as- 
signed some one material to each of his 
employees and asked each to write a letter 
about that particular item. The object was 
for the employee to think over this particu- 
lar item of stock and to list its superior 
points in simple language that an inexperi- 
enced customer could understand. 

The result was gratifying. The dealer 
said he had been handling these items for 
many years; but his employees by working 
at the matter intelligently listed points of 
superior value to customers of the yard that 
had never occurred to him. 


Learning to Look 


Dr. Paul Ivey, representing the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, says in 
his speeches that people do not see what 
they look at. Some of us do not see the 
things we sell until something 
happens to make us look more 
closely than is our habit. This 
goes for manufacturers, retail- 
ers, customers and lumber jour- 
nalists as well. 

The Realm has been writing 
these lines in a hotel room with 
a desk light hovering over the 
Corona. As we’ve lingered over 
the job, trying to think what to 
say next and how to say it, 
we've been noticing that the 
machine looked frowsy. Dust, 
grease and ribbon fuzz were 
much in evidence. We use this 
machine every day; but it was 
only when the fierce white light 
of pitiless publicity was glar- 
ing into its gizzard that we be- 
came aware of what a rotten 
housekeeper we are. So between 
paragraphs, with a hotel pen and 
a piece of tissue, we’ve been 
cleaning up. We hardly know 
the old place, but we like it 
better. 





* * * 


The object of the letter writing mentioned 
above was to bring out in the minds of em- 
ployees the uses and superiorities of the 
goods they handle and sell. 

A similar method might be employed to 
discover the problems that bother a cus- 
tomer when he thinks of building or making 
repairs. Sometimes he doesn’t mention 
them, but they’re there. What are they? 
What prejudices 
have they picked up? What steps in the 
process keep them hesitating? You can 
name some offhand; others you can’t. Lum- 
ber is» high in price. There are always 
extras. Contractors are unreliable. I don’t 
know how to finance a house. I don’t know 
how much, on my income, I ought to spend. 
I’ll have to spend about all my time for 
three months trying to manage a job I don’t 
understand. Can I afford to have an archi- 
tect? Can I afford not to have an archi- 
tect? Is building a good bet in this town, 
considering the state of the real estate mar- 
ket? -Is it better to own or to rent? And 
so on. 

What about it; does the dealer know these 
questions in advance and is he prepared to 
answer them accurately and constructively? 
Such sales information is of first importance. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 








Come to the Bench, But Don’t Crowd 


It was late in the closing session of one of 
the State conventions of lumber retailers. Only 
a faithful few remained in their places, and they 
were engaged in the conventioners’ favorite 
pastime of confessing their own and the other 
fellow’s sins. 

Rose up a dealer whose identity will not be 
revealed here, further than to say that he does 
business in the grand old State of Michigan, is 
a former Snark of the Universe, and bears a 
surname beginning with the letter “H.” 

“T’ll bet,” said Al (doggone it, we pretty 
nearly told his name!), “that if you fellows will 
take a look around in your offices, you will find 
a lot of valuable literature, printed matter etc., 
pertaining to the products you handle that has 
simply been- stuck away and is gathering dust 
on the shelves or under the counter. 

“Probably even your own employees have 
not read and studied it. I know that is the 
way it is in our organization, too often at least 
—and it should not be so. We should see to it 
that our employees read this material and ab- 
sorb the information it contains. If they did 
this they would know more about the products 
we handle and could talk to customers more 
intelligently about them. 

“We should, of course, also see to it that this 
printed material is got into the hands of pros- 
pects and persons who might be interested in 
our various products, thereby helping to create 
business.” 

Wonder if there are not other dealers who 
might come to the “mourners’ bench” with a 
similar confession? 

It’s about time for the spring house-cleaning 
anyway, and it might be a good idea to open 
up some of the dark and dusty places that serve 
as repositories for the printed material received, 
and see just what there is on hand, and what 
use is being made of it. 

One certain thing is that advertising mate- 
rial not used makes no sales. 


Finds Service a Winning Factor 


In answer to an inquiry from this depart- 
ment as to the best merchandising plan or 
policy tried out during the last year, A. M. 
Haines, manager Connellsville Construction 
Co., retailer of building materials, Connells- 
ville, Pa., says: 

“In our 26 years of business in this city, our 
slogan has been sERvICE, and we have tried 
to live up to what that term means. It has 
been very gratifying to us to be told repeatedly 
by our customers that they are placing their 
orders with us because they know they will get 
what they order, and get it promptly. 

“We believe also in cultivating our custom- 
ers by every means practicable. 

“Another matter to which we give our best 
attention is that of credits and collections. We 
believe in co-operating fully with credit bu- 
reaus, and find them a great help in more ways 
than one.” 


Where Creative Salesmanship Scored 


There have been some very good merchan- 
dising talks made at the various recent con- 
ventions of retailers, but about the best thing 
in that line noted by this writer, who had the 
privilege of attending a number of the principal 
meetings, did not come from any of the high- 
powered merchandising experts on the pro- 
grams, but was an actual incident related by a 
Michigan retailer at the merchandising session 
of the convention of retailers of that State 
held in Grand Rapids last week. 

We are not going to repeat the story here, 
as it is told in considerable detail in the con- 


vention report printed on page 63 of this issue. 

If some merchandising counsellor, or trade 
paper editor, should suggest the possibility of a 
dealer, through creative salesmanship, not only 
securing a modernizing order against stiff com- 
petition but actually increasing the amount of 
the order three times from its original amount, 
while at the same time entirely eliminating the 
competitive factor, probably the comment of 
many listeners or readers would be “Bunk!” 

Nevertheless, it was done exactly as related, 
proving oncé more that truth sometimes is 
stranger than fiction. 


RE-ENTERS RETAIL FIELD 


Family Long Prominent in Home Building 
Again Factor in That Field 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex., Feb. 8—The firm of 
Ed. Steves & Sons, established more than sixty 
years ago in San Antonio, has again appeared 
on the retail lumber and building materials 
horizon of the Southwest. 

The following announcement, appearing in the 
San Antonio newspapers of this date, tells the 
story “in a nutshell”: 

ED. STEVES & SONS 
“Sales Division” 
To the Building Public: 

We are pleased to announce to our many 

friends in the building industry and to the 











new application by Judge W. S. 
Bennet, of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., in a recent convention talk. 

The story was the one about the col- 
ored brother who shortly before Thanks- 
giving began to pray each night: 

“O, Lord, send me a turkey.” 

There being no visible result, and 
Thanksgiving being just at hand, the peti- 
pg changed the form of his prayer to 
this: 

“O, Lord, send me after a turkey.” 


And that very night, said the relator, 
he got his turkey. 

Perhaps, said Mr. Bennet, the lumber 
retailer instead of praying that customers 
be sent to him should pray that he be 
sent out to get customers. 


A N old but good story was given a 











general public that we have purchased the 
lumber and other building materials of the 
Steves Yards from the receiver of the San 
Antonio Building Materials Co., and are op- 
erating under our old established name of 
Ed. Steves & Sons, “Sales Division.” 

This division will be separate from our 
“Loans and Investment Division,” and will 
concentrate its entire efforts to the merchan- 
dising of building materials and in assisting 
prospective home owners. 

From our sixty-odd years’ experience in the 
lumber business we can give prompt and 
efficient service in every way and will, as 
heretofore, carry only materials of merit and 
quality. 

We have prepared a well-rounded-out organ- 
ization and service, from making loans 
(through our Loan Division) to every detail 
connected with building operations. 

We shall continue to serve our building 
public as of old. 

Ed. Steves & Sons, “Sales Division”; 
Albert Steves, Ernest Steves, Owners; 
Walter Steves, General Manager. 


The firm of Ed. Steves & Sons was estab- 
lished in 1866 by Ed. Steves, when he first began 


—— 
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freighting lumber long distances by ox cart into 
San Antonio. Down through the changing 
years while San Antonio was being transformed 
from a dusty village into a metropolitan City, 
members of three generations of the Steves 
family have been identified with the firm. For 
many years Ed. Steves was the guiding spirit 
in the business, but, as his sons grew up, they 
were taken into the organization. Finally, in 
1882, Mr. Steves retired and his three sons, 
Edward, jr., Albert and Ernest, became joint 
owners of the business. The next year Albert 
and Ernest purchased their brother’s interest and 
continued carrying on the business started by 
their father. Albert Steves, as senior member 
of the firm, has been actively engaged in direct- 
ing its affairs since 1883. 

When the San Antonio Building Materials 
Co. was organized about two years ago it 
bought the stocks and retail lumber business of 
Ed. Steves & Sons. Ed, Steves & Sons did not 
go out of business, as it had many interests 
otherwise, but it did retire from the retail lum- 
ber business, and the plant was taken over by 
the building materials concern. The Steves 
Sash & Door Co, is another establishment oper- 
ated by a member of the Steves family. 

The Steves Lumber company has played quite 
an important part in the building of homes in 
southwest Texas. Previous to passing into the 
hands of the San Antonio Building Materials 
Co., the Steves organization had maintained a 
very complete home planning department, oper- 
ated for the benefit of home builders, at its 
plant on Commerce Street. “Dependable Home 
Builders Since 1866,” has long been an advertis- 
ing slogan of the Steves company. 


New Roof Product of Wood 


One of the things a prospective purchaser of 
a home notices when making his inspection and 
one which adds to or detracts from the value 
is the roof. He wants to be sure it harmonizes 
with the general color scheme of the house— 
that it is the proper type of material for the 
style of architecture under which the house has 
been constructed. Most important of all, how- 
ever, he must be assured that it will stand up 
under the stresses and strains of winter and 
summer. 

A product of this sort which, it is calculated, 
will be a very profitable item for the retail lum- 
ber dealer to handle is Ced-A-Roc, an 18-inch 
clear cedar shingle coated with asphalt and then 
finished with natural rock or slate. Ced-A-Roc 
(which means cedar plus asphalt plus rock) 
was developed at Winona, Minn., during 1927 
and 1928, but recently the Beckman-Dawson 
Roofing Co., which maintains offices or factories 
in Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston and New 
York, purchased the patents, machinery and 
plant to manufacture this new product. In re- 
cent months this company has distributed this 
shingle as far east as the Atlantic coast and as 
far west as southern California. The Pioneer 
Paper Co., of Los Angeles, is associated with 
the Beckman-Dawson company and plans to 
manufacture this product there. In addition 
licenses have been granted manufacturers’ m 
Tacoma, Wash., and South Bend, Ind., and _ar- 
rangements are under way to make Ced-A-Roc 
at some point near New York City, so that be- 
fore the end of 1930 this new roofing material 
will be in full production. 

Retail dealers are advised that Ced-A-Roc 
shingles are made from 100 percent clear 18- 
inch cedar shingles, weighing approximately 144 
pounds to the square. To each square are 
approximately 150 pounds of minerals, asphalt, 
rock or. slate, so that the finished product is 


twice the weight of the original shingle. This - 
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increases the thickness of the butt to over one- 
half inch. The soft slate or rock colors add 
great beauty to the natural random width and 
the surfacing is much rougher and more rugged 
in appearance than any standard types of asphalt 
ingles. 
ae A-Roc, as one of the newer roof products, 
should fill the dealers’ demand for a heavier 
and more attractive rigid shingle and, at the 
rices this roofing can be sold for, can meet 
the competition of slate and tile roofings. 


Building Construction Improves 


CLEVELAND, Ou10, Feb. 10.—New construction 
started during the month of January exceeded 
the corresponding month of last year by more 
than $500,000, according to figures compiled by 
Building Commissioner W. D. Guion. A total 
of 348 permits were issued for $3,031,200 worth 
of new construction, as against 451 permits with 
a total valuation of $2,433,575 for last January. 

Included in new construction for the month 
is a ten-story family hotel costing $1,500,000, 
a 52-suite apartment building costing $520,000, 
and a 40-suite apartment costing $150,000. 


Recent surveys on the rental situation in the 
city indicate a real housing shortage and in 
many instances rents are being advanced, a sit- 
uation which leads the lumber interests to feel 
that there is a real housing shortage to be met 
this spring. 

Mortgage money has eased considerably in 
the past thirty days, a condition which is be- 
ginning to reflect itself in the building situation 
of the city. 

The Harvard Lumber Co. is preparing to an- 
nounce a large home-building program of its 
own to be started by early spring, preceded by 
an intensive advertising campaign including the 
use of several thousand lines of advertising in 
the newspapers, also direct by mail and poster 
boards. 


Colorado Yard Changes Hands 


Wicuirta, Kan., Feb. 10.—The Lindas Lum- 
ber Co., this city, announces that it has pur- 
chased the Santa Fe Trail Lumber Co., at 
Pueblo, Colo., and will henceforth operate that 
yard under name of the Lindas Lumber Co. 
The Pueblo yard will do its own buying. 


What Supersalesmanship Can Do 


The sales manager of a well known lumber 
concern, who is noted for his optimism and his 
sales ability, in a recent letter to the AMERIGAN 
LUMBERMAN, tells this story he heard on a trip 


down East about supersalesmanship. It seems 
there was a salesman who had made a success 
in selling many different lines, all of which he 
had put over in a big way. Having passed 
middle age, however, he took an inventory of 
himself and decided that he had really proved 
a failure; so he made up his mind to end it all. 
With this in view, he went down to a high 
bridge, climbed up on the span to a convenient 
place and was preparing to jump off when he 
was hailed by a passerby. The salesman said: 
“It’s no use to talk to me, I am through with 
it all and here is where I end it.” “But surely,” 
the passerby exclaimed, “there must be some 
way out. Come down and let’s talk it over.” 
Condescendingly and somewhat reluctantly, the 
salesman came down and for fifteen minutes 
the two were engaged in earnest conversation, 
after which both of them climbed up on the span 
and hurled themselves into the river. 





This Week’s Timely Tip — 


Labor Saving Device for Storing, Measuring 
and Cutting Window Screen 


The season for selling window and 
door screen will soon be here. Deal- 
ers wishing to be prepared to handle 
this business easily and expeditious- 
ly will find the accompanying de- 
scription and illustrations of a device 
noted by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative in the yard of the 
Builders’ Lumber Co., Port Arthur, 
Tex., of timely interest. 

The pictures show the method of 
storing and handling various kinds 
of wire screen in use in the above 
yard, which is about the most prac- 
tical and convenient we have ever 
seen. The big drum shown in the 
pictures contains compartments for 
holding 16 different kinds of wire 
screen. The rolls of screen are en- 


closed in the 16 covered pockets on 
the outside of the cylinder. 


The 





pockets are long enough to hold the 
widest screen made, so that any 
width of screen can be carried in 
any of the pockets. The hinged 
cover hoard to each section is con- 
structed so that when closed and 
locked a narrow slot is left at the 
base of each cover for the end of the 
roll of screen to project through 
(about 2 inches) so that the opera- 
tor can instantly see what kind of 
screen is enclosed in each section. 
When a sale is made the cylinder 
is revolved until the pocket contain- 
ing the desired kind of screen is 
level with the long table shown in 
the foreground. Then the foot brake 
which locks the cylinder rigidly in 
place is set, and the required length 
of screen is pulled out on the table, 
which is marked along the front 
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added advantage of keeping stock 





edge in inches, so that the measure- 
ment of screen is exact and no mis- 


takes can be made. When the re- 
quired length is pulled out, the big 
trimmer blade at the end of the 
table is brought down and instantly 
trims the screen to exact length and 
absolutely square. 

As may be seen in the illustration, 
the big trimmer blade is held up out 
of the way by a strong cord and 
counterbalance weight so that it is 
entirely out of the way except when 
actually in use. Under the table top 
may be seen a drawer for keeping 
wrapping paper, and the twine box 
is conveniently placed under the 
table. 

In addition to the great conven- 
ience of this arrangement, it has the 


clean and free from dust, and a 
check-up of stock on hand is always 
easy to make. A similar device can’ 
be constructed to accommodate any 
number of rolls of screen, by mak- 
ing the cylinder larger or smaller 
in diameter, and increasing or de- 
creasing the number of pockets. 
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How the Retailer of 1960 Will Do Business 


Scene—Office of manager of 
the North American Lumber Co., 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Time—Monday Olum- 


ber 27, 1960. 


Office—Biz flat-top wooden desk 
equipped with various mechanical 
devices—speaking tubes,  televi- 
sion apparatus, push buttons, sets 
of red, green and white lights, 
order pad, mechanical pencil. Big 
easy chair, Cogswell variety, with 


morning, 


brightly colored pillows. Opposite 
desk, one other chair, maple. 
Sides of room equipped with 


booths showing moving picture 
machines etc. On wall big chart 
of sales area—map of North 
America. Pictures of zeppelins, 
flying - machines. etc. Calendar 
showing thirteenth month, Olum- 
ber, with 28 days. 


Manager of North American 
Lumber Co. enters clad in flying 
regalia, leather coat, helmet etc. 
Glances at calendar and begins: 

“Olumber first, 1960—another 
Blue Monday. I don’t know where 
that expression originated but 
with the first always coming on 
Monday, that’s reason enough.” 

Proceeds to remove flying 
clothes and hang them up in 
closet, revealing a strikingly col- 
ored suit of pajamas and house- 
slippers—his working garb. Seats 
himself in big. armchair; busies 
himself with pillows etc., getting 
settled. Leans back on chair puf- 
fing on cigarette in long holder— 

“Back to the old grind once 
more.” 

Leans forward, looks at clock 
on desk. “5:30. Not so bad, thirty 
minutes from Eau Claire.” 

Lights begin to flash on desk. 
He swings forward a set of re- 
eceivers and mouth-pieces, clamps 
a head-phone on, and picking up 
one speaker after another begins 
talking: 

“Hello, Jack. How are we com- 
ing on deliveries? Pretty near all 
through? Well, you know we 
have to be through by six o’clock. 
Those new air regulations go into 
effect this morning and no lumber 
deliveries after 6:00 a. m. or we 
lose our license. 

“Yes, 6 to 8 is groceries, meats 
and mail. 

“No, Jack, 10 to 
ping hours.” 

“Hello Bert—How much yester- 
day? $300,000? Why the slump? 
Contractor Scott threw some busi- 
ness to New York? Wait till I 
get hold of him.” (Juggles his 
connection.) 

“Mr. Scott, please.” 

“He’s out on zep V-17 and I 
can get him on wave length 227, 


12 are shop- 


direction 142, velocity 9? Fine. 
Thanks.” (Jiggles with some 
computators.) 

“Mr. Scott?” 

“Yes.” 


“Phis is Barr of the A. L. C. 
Say, Jimmy, how come we didn’t 
get that order for the Merwin 
sub-division yesterday? Isn’t our 
service O. K.? Haven’t we been 
taking care of you right? We've 
got the biggest fleet of zeps 

“What's that? Don’t get excited? 
What? London money? O, I see. 
All right, Jimmy—but don't for- 
get the old A. L. C.” 

(Enter Mr. Brown, a retired re- 
tail lumberman of 70.) 

“Good - morning, good - morning, 
Mr. Brown. It sure is good to see 
you. Come right in and sit down.” 
(Busies himself seating Mr. 
Brown in maple chair, making 
quite a fuss over him. (Not 
‘necessary to have an actual per- 
son in this part.) * 





This clever skit is well suited for presentation, either as a 

dialog or monolog, on lumber club or convention entertain- 

ment programs. The author is S. A. Stavrum, field service rep- 

resentative of the Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manu- 
facturers Association 


“Say, but you are looking fine, 
Mr. Brown. Reminds me of those 
good old days in 1930 when I first 
started work for you.” 

“Gee, what a laugh.” 

“No—no—no! I’m not laughing 
at you, Mr. Brown, or at those 
lumber days either. No, no, not 
by any means. Why we're still 
using the national cost account- 
ing system I learned in your 
office. It sure is the lemon-drops. 
But of course you are still in- 
terested in the lumber business 
and are here this morning to see 
how we do things in 1960. Well 

(Lights flash on desk. Picks up 
phone.) 

“Yes, Mary — Yes, Mary — Yes, 
Mary.” 

“That was my wife. I had 
neglected to turn off the television 
so she couldn’t see me. Believe 
me, the women keep track of you 
now-a-days.” 

“Yes, Mary—lI’ll eat it now.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Brown, till I 
eat my breakfast.” 

Turns and swallows 
“There, that’s done.” 

“What's that, Mr. Brown? What 
if London calls on the television 
and finds me in this garb? That’s 
what they wear, too. We've all 
gone Oriental in dress. Besides, 
they won’t call till after ten. All 





a pill. 


trans-Atlantic business is done 
between ten and twelve.” 

(Light flashes.) 

“Hello—O, yes, Bates. How’s 


everything in Alaska this morn- 


ing? Yes. Zep No. 42967 will ar- 
rive tomorrow? Fine. All cut to 
fit in your usual style. What per- 


cent moisture? -Grade and Tree 


Marked? Fine!” 
“Yes, Mr. Brown, our lumber 
yard is rather’ scattered. It 


stretches from Alaska to Costa 
Rica, Our nearest layout is 
Rhinelander. Selective cutting is 
keeping northern hardwoods in the 
running. That chair you are sit- 
ting on is of Colonial maple.” 

“When I think of how we used 
te worry about charging delivery 
on truck hauls I have to smile. 
Believe me, we have to charge 
now! But. the principle was the 
same then as now. There never 
was a question but that we should 
get trucking charges. Now we 
know we have to get them. You'd 
be surprised what a baby zep 
costs. 

“Do we have any trouble with 
dry lumber? Do we? Say, all our 
troubles are dry lumber. It takes 
an expert to load a zep so she 
rides even. All our loading charts 
are based on dry lumber and we 
have to have it or we can’t load 
accurately. 


“Substitutes? Yes, we still 
worry about them. But just a 
little. It seems to me I can re- 


member your old defintion: ‘A 
substitute is any product on 
which you make less money than 
the article it attempts to re- 
place.’ 

“But we’ve got away from that. 
Every product has to pay its 
share of overhead now. So even 
with our zep deliveries we don’t 
have a 50 percent markup on lum- 
ber and a 3 percent one on cement. 
It has made a better feeling all. 


around. We're really beginning to 
be a building industry. 

“That’s a good one. Ha, ha! 
Is it really as much fun doing 
business in 1960 as it was in 1930? 
Well, yes, and no. It was fun 
waiting on Tom, Dick, and Jerry, 


but our present methods have 
their interesting side, too. We 
hear of a house prospect. Out 


goes our movie man, gets a pic- 
ture of the prospect, of.his wife, 
family, living conditions. He re- 
cords their wants on his radio 
records. Our psychology depart- 
ment looks this over in the pro- 
jecting room and decides just 
what style and size house is best 
adapted to this family. Then our 
architectural department takes air 
and ground views of the neighbor- 
hood and works out a house that 
is attractive from every angle and 
adapted to its setting. Naturally, 
the man will be satisfied, the sale 
will be easily made, and collec- 
tions come as a matter of course. 
“You ask what about finance 
and collections, Mr. Brown? 
“They are automatic. Home 
building is a community affair. 
We don’t make it a secret trans- 
action between owner and builder. 
No, the banker steps in, the em- 
ployer, one or two civic leaders— 
it’s a definite, reasonable, bank- 
able proposition by the time we 


all get through with it. We won't 
let a man overbuild himself or 
erect a monstrosity. Then, too, 


we make him show just how he is 
going to finance it—how he can 
cut down on other factors in his 
budget if necessary, and _ the 
whole gets the O.K. of his banker 
and civic leaders. 

“Where do the civic leaders 
come in? Well, you see we have 
found that it doesn’t pay to let a 
man oversell himself, whether in 
buying a car, a house, or any 
necessity. If he does, he is a lia- 
bility to the community. He 
shirks his share in community en- 
terprises, he hasn’t enough in re- 
serve for the doctor or other 
emergencies—he stints on shows 
and entertainments—on what we 
term ‘the necessary fun’ of life. 

“What percentage of our sales 
are lumber? Well, you’d be sur- 
prised. Remember we used to talk 
insulation—Balsam-Wool, Insulite, 
double sheathing, shingles versus 
roofing, and all that sort of thing. 
We were talking about heat and 
cold insulation. Now we have 
still another factor—electric vi- 
bration insulation. With the air 
charged with electricity all the 
time, no steel furniture for me. 
Why, the lumber-built home is 
more than ever the restful, safe 
building. Wood floors, wood furni- 
ture, wood joists—all the older 
homes are at a premium. 


“Yes, with our yard scattered 
all over this way you might -think 
that we have eliminated the sales- 
man and sell direct from factory 
to consumer, but nothing doing! 
Salesmen more than ever are our 
clearing house of information. In 
fact three-quarters of their time 
is spent in studying the markets 
and keeping abreast of conditions. 
Naturally they are top-notchers. 
I have an appointment with Mr. 
Dean of the Unity Lumber Co. for 


i 





10 o'clock this morning. He 
wouldn’t be here except on ap- 
pointment. Likely as not his 
Seattle office will make a tele. 
vision-radio-phone hookup so jt 
can ‘be ready to help out on any 
information as well as to check 
up on Mr. Dean’s statements. It 
will be a keen interview, 

“Ha, ha! Yes, I can appreciate 
how funny it sounds, this sales- 
man not coming without an ap. 
pointment. But that is very nee. 
essary. With all these modern 
inventions business has been 
speeded up tremendously so we 
work a very short business day, 
But that does not mean that we 
are through for the day. Today 
I have a class of boys in modern 
business at three, and at four I 
attend Dean Fellow’s class on 
modern geography. There is no 
sharp cleavage between business 
and education now, if there ever 
was one. With so varied contacts, 
interviews have to be arranged. 

“Do we make any money? 

“Well, now, Mr. Brown, that is 
as big a question today as in: 1930, 
Did you make any money in 
1930? 

“*Not much.’ 

“Well, I beg to differ with you. 
Yes, you did. Perhaps you did 
not GET so much, but what you 
got you MADE. Making money is 
creating values. And when you 
preach modernization you _ are 
creating value. When you sold a 
man on a better-built, well-insu- 
lated building you were creating 
value. When you talked grade- 
marked lumber and buying in 
home markets you were creat- 
ing values. You were making 
money by keeping that money at 
home instead of sending it away 
for coal or freight. In order for 
there to be money to get, we first 
have to make it. I guess you got 
plenty at that. 

“Of course, money is as desir- 
able in 1960 as in 1930. But you 
remember old John D.? He had 
as much money as he could spend, 
and what did he do for a kick out 
of living? Spent most of his time 
on a converted cow-pasture, chas- 
ing golf balls. Same today. Sixty 
acres of rolling greens and fair- 
ways will satisfy two hundred of 
our wealthiest men. Our average 
rich man is a good -conserver, @ 
poor spender and a bum golfer. 

“Territories? Well, there, Mr. 
Brown, I guess you had much the 
best of us in 1930. -With distance 
a lessened factor in these days of 
zep and airplare delivery, you can 
see how much more complicated 
our problem is today. You can 
be thankful that yours was s0 
relatively simple. Whlth us loca- 
tion is a minor matter. A dead 
lumber yard was never an asset to 
any community. You knew that 
in 1930, even while you more or 
less protected such a yard. Today 
it has to be alive or it doesn’t 
exist. Chain banking and similar 
developments have emphasized the 
necessity of accurate cost act- 


counting. So if we are treading 
on any yards’ toes it is because 
we are out-selling them, not 


under-selling. 

“What, must you be going, Mr. 
Brown? . Well, I surely have en- 
joyed your visit. We retailers of 
1960 have a.lot of respect for you 


old-timers. Your campaigns for 
dry lumber, fef grade-marked 
lumber, 


your “building and loan,» 
associations, architectural service,.” 
sales-rooms, and cost accounting,” 
systems are the basis for ouf: 
present wide-flung concerns. Good; 
by and good luck, Mr. Brown!” 
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H 
pe: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 10,—Leading 
his Twin City lumbermen and bankers meeting last 
tele- week at the Hotel Radisson, agreed to refuse 
e credit to irresponsible building contractors. 
check Such contractors, it was said during the ses- 
3. It sion, have lost millions of dollars for the lum- 
ber industry in the Northwest during the past 
ciate decade. The meeting was sponsored by the 
sales- Lumber Credit Corporation of St. Paul, for 
pe the purpose of stabilizing the lumber industry 
ode and preventing the use of cheap materials in 
been the construction of homes. 
Oo we The lumbermen completed plans for an ex- 
day, change of information regarding the credit 
Lt we standing of contractors, and resolved to make 
ee: greater use of the Lumber Credit Corporation. 
our I Officers of the credit organization claimed 
S on that the group can conduct an “eight-minute 
is no series of S. O. S. calls” to its members to 
siness determine a contractor’s responsibility. 
oar William Rochford, secretary of the credit 


- organization, opened the meeting with an out- 
. line of its procedure and plans for the future. 














~ Lumber Dealers and Bankers Act on Credits 


Then we asked each dealer to make reports of 
accounts receivable. These were tabulated at 
the credit office and fall due Feb. 10. If pay- 
ment is delayed the contractor will receive a 
notice ‘March,1 and a second notice will be 
sent shortly thereafter. After March 20 the 
contractors in arrears will no longer receive 
credit from Twin City lumber dealers.” 

“Profitless Prosperity,” was the subject of a 
talk by A. M. Melone, president of the Melone- 
Bovey Co., Minneapolis. “The credit corpora- 
tion,” he recalled, “is the result of a discus- 
sion that has continued over a period of sev- 
eral years. It is part of a national movement 
that is expected to alleviate many lien law 
troubles. Since 1925 fifteen lumber yards have 
gone out of business in Minneapolis and a num- 
ber of others have changed hands. Since 1923 
there has been a decline of 50 percent in the 
consumption of lumber in the Twin Cities, and 
an effort must be made to keep up sales. 

“We don’t expect to change conditions over- 
night, but the benefits in the future will be 
It will take backbone to put this 
movement across and the question is, Will you 
turn down this opportunity to put a stop to 


rson, vice president of the 
Lampland Lumber Co., St. Paul, voiced a lum- 
berman’s view of the situation, and declared 
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And down will come frame-up and prices 


that “we must have strong support of the finan- 
cial groups.” 

Arnulf Ueland, vice president of the Midland 
National Bank of Minneapolis, spoke on “The 
Banker’s Viewpoint,” telling how a credit or- 
ganization is a necessity to a mortgage loan 
company. 

“I hope the plan will be carried forward-to 

a great success,” said M. B. Palmer, First Se- 
curities Corporation, St. Paul. “If conditions H 
are chaotic in the lumber business today, they 
were more than chaotic five years ago or so. 
Then lumber dealers and bankers gave credit 
and loaned money in competition. Irrespon- 
sible contractors took advantage of them until 
the abuses which sprang up not only prevented 
making any profit, but lost millions for those 
involved. 


“There is only one way to relieve the situ- 
ation and that is for lumber dealers and bank- 
ers to forget competition when doing credit 
business and to co-operate to the fullest extent 
in furnishing each other information regarding 
worthiness of the builders who apply to them 
for credit or loans.” 


H. C. Lindquist, secretary of the Minnesota 
Building & Loan Association, made a few re- 
marks relative to educating the home-building 
public. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb, 10.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Feb. 1, 1930, and for 
five weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identi. 


cal mills for the corresponding periods of 1929: 
No. of 


i 


ONE WEEK Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association ............,..... 126 51,549,000 6 52,374,000 os 53,172,000 38 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 115 79,274,000 9% 80,620,000 es 86,308,000 77 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 59 20,321,000 80 28,474,000 82 31,386,000 82 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 3,799,000 39 13,238,000 83 14,972,000 89 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 9 1,878,000 48 5,186,000 6 3,510,000 37 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 22 3,397,000 92 1,976,000 95 1,861,000 60 
North Carolina Pine Association......... cece 39 5,106,000 86 3,489,000 50 4,845,000 128 
California Redwood Association............ ee 13 5,920,000 135 5,919,000 155 4,899,000 85 
es GOECWOOED no ccccccccce ceuaseeeeue ane 400 171,244,000 85 191,276,000 83 200,953,000 80 
woods: 
» 190 27,140,000 77 28,940,000 78 28,040,000 7: 
Werthern llemlecke & Maréweel ities’ Acca. ** 7,120,000 os 4,127,000 70 3,210,000 By 
Total hardwoods ............. ae Fe ; 212 34,260,000 78 33,067,000 77 31,250,000 7 
i ince teueeie ewes oéaeaeaeae an 590 205,504,000 B4 224,343,000 82 232,203,000 79 
FIVE WEEKS No. of 
Softwoods: Reports 
Southern Pine Association....... hint nh owes 42 262,588,000 838 240,723,000 85 263,802,000 89 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 575 392,269,000 75 434,657,000 86 449,955,000 76 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 287 99,451,000 81 124,644,000 77 140,790,000 82 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn... 121 26,606,000 38 75,576,000 71 78,133,000 76 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 45 8,582,000 43 23,546,000 73 21,655,000 55 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 135 19,616,000 89 8,586,000 76 10,436,000 62 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 211 25,614,000 85 19,691,000 71 19,561,000 95 
California Redwood Association.......... Bind 69 33,545,000 119 26,175,000 92 30,478,000 90 
NE 3) os oa die Sem o-eielets ‘ . 2,085 868,170,000 78 953,598,000 82 1,014,810,000 80 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 934 132,142,000 79 122,426,000 75 129,222,000 73 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 135 39,363,000 99 20,524,000 67 20,025,000 70 
Sen ROPEWOOED c.ccccecccscdeces eteeseeur 1,069 171,505,000 83 142,950,000 73 149,247,000 72 
re er ececeeesvceees cos mene 1,039,675,000 79 1,096,548,000 81 1,164,057,000 79 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Feb. 10.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
footage Feb. 1, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Orders of 

No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 

Association— Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
Southern Pine Association.........ccssssece 112 759,784,000 169,092,000 22 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 140 1,297,998,000 487,514,000 38 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 74 1,150,362,000 132,652,000 12 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 9 300,536,000 31,141,000 10 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 180 967,397,000 231,908,000 24 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orzeans, La., Feb. 10.—For the week 
ended Feb. 1, Saturday, 136 mills of total 


capacity of 158% units (a unit representing 


West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Feb. 10.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LumsBerman] 
SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 12.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 213+ mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Feb. 8 gave 
these figures: 
Production. ..158,006,000 
Shipments ..132,437,000 16.18 under production 
Oragere ..cce 141,587,000 10.39 under production 
A group of 297 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 


Average weekly operating capacity. 291,508,000 
Average weekly cut for six weeks— 


an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 
31, 1929), report as follows to the Southern 


Pine Association : Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Ave. Prod. Output 
Aver. 3 yrs... ... 66,743,825 .... pebe 
EE a a6 aan oon meen Geen ~~ ee ee 

Shipments* .-.2,616 64,936,000 82.31 100.24 

Orders— 

Received* ....2,663 55,923,000 83.79 102.04 
On hand end 
, 8,984 188,664,000 


*Orders were 1.80 percent of shipments. 
tCarload basis is 21,000 feet. 


tOrders on hand at above 136 mills showed 
an increase of 0.53 percent, or 987,000 feet. 
during the week. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., Feb. 10—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 





week ended Feb. 1: Percent 
of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 67 units*..13,906,000 210,000 100 
Actual production ..10,135,000 161,000 73 
Shipmentst ......... 5,906,000 88,000 42 
Orders receivedt .... 4,565,000 68,000 32 
Orders on hand..... 39,283,000 686,000 P- 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 89 units*..18,827,000 210,000 100 
Actual production .. 4,750,000 53,000 25 
Shipmentsf ........-. 2,247,000 25,000 12 
ers receivedt ... 2,565,000 29,000 13 
Orders on hand..... 13,284,000 149,000 as 


*Daily 10-hour 


roductive capacity of 35,000 
feet is consider 


one unit. he production 


is based on mill log scale, and lumber cut 
overruns this by 20 percent. 

tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 


ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended Jan. 25: 




















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
99 Mills 20 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
California ........ 69,282,954 1,827,821 
Atlantic Coast ....172,138,641 18,380,926 
Miscellaneous ..... 3,778,285 4,088,0 
wan ebosnews 245,199,880 24,296,747 
Orders received— 
California oi.s-.:. 17,262,322 310,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 29,344,193 2,749,000 
Miscellaneous ..... 2,388,106 1,908,000 
SE nth o adeeb eo 48,994,621 4,967,000 
Cancellations— 
2 eee 
Atlantic Coast .... 328,689 75,000 
Miscellaneous ..... 11,428 err 
ae SR 602,146 75,000 
Shipments— 
IP OCCTTTe 18,019,552 719,019 
Atlantic Coast .... 31,749,165 3,569,201 
Miscellaneous ..... 268,405 1,000,000 
SE. Wht canmadane 50,037,122 5,288,220 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
GaliGeemia .cccccce 68,263,695 1,418,802 
Atlantic Coast ....169,404,980 17,485,725 
Miscellaneous ... 5,886,558 4,996,000 
pte ncaecees 243,656,233 23,900,627 
Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 
week eeeeeree eeveses +209,496,627 
Orders received ......... 53,961,621 
par —_ae peakaes-coted 55 err aes 
men ar Aes 
Uniilled end of week... *: 267,456,760 








Mc wtdhss ewerdeckedneiene cde ou 203,153,000 
Re Se ea aes ae 137,195,000 
Actual cut week ended Feb. 8...... 178,178,000 


A group of 212+ mills, whose production for 
the week ended Feb. 8 was 158,006,000 feet, re- 
ported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
ere 51,537,000 59,514,000 203,939,000 

Domestic 

cargo ... 57,524,000 42,503,000 271,040,000 
Export . 14,698,000 30,914,000 160,211,000 
1..... 8,655,000 8,665,000 ...cccsre 
132,414,000 141,586,000 635,190,000 


A _ group of 185 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 


Week Average Aver 
ended Feb. first six first 8 
8,1930 weeks, 1930 weeks, 1929 


Production ..150;605,000 116,357,000 140,564,000 
Shipments | .127,162,000 122,311,000 135,300,000 
Orders ..... 131,799,000 125,387,000 156,450,000 


tOne of the 213 mills is down, so production 
of both groups is the same. 


California Pine Statistics 
San Francrsco, Cauir., Feb. 8.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
on statistics for twenty-four mills: 





Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- Period 
Feet duction of 1929 
Por week ended Feb. 1: 
Production ......... 7,608,000 iar 
Shipments ......... 19,909,000 261.7 > cam 
CD: deere vetens 20,632,000 271.2 sees 
Stocks .........-..+710,410,000 aa: 
Por Jan. 1 to Feb. 1: 
Production ........ . 30,055,000 ae 40.0 
Shipments ....... .. 82,246,000 273.6 71.6 
64,000 278.7 73.2 


GED os b.c'a-d's ree v8 83,7 








1930 


id for 


lenti- 


rcent 
f 1929 


| sal aa sl\esesssae 33] 3x s| s8ssesse 


108,000 


153,000 
195,000 
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“Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OreE., Feb, 12.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Feb. 8: 
fotal number of mills reporting, 77: 


Actual production for week....... 22,733,000 
GhipmentS ....-. eee eeecccccseens 30,140,000 


Orders recelved.........-cesseeues 27,020,000 
Report for 60 mills: 
Operating capacity............... 54,010,000 
Average for 3 previous years.... 26,672,000 
Actual production for week....... 22,582,000 
Report for 75 mills: 
Average production............... 28,384,000 
Se GOUOUD. +. 5 00> e's's.0 0.0 0,6.0:0:8% 125,554,000 
Stocks on hand Feb. 8........... 1,189,285,000 
Identical mills reporting, 60: 
Production— 
Operating capacity............. 54,010,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 26,672,000 


Week ended Week ended 
Feb. 8, 1930 Feb. 9, 1929 


Actual prod. for week. .22,582,000 25,513,000 


OS Perea 30,042,000 35,358,000 
Orders received.......... 26,950,000 33,476,000 
Identical mills reporting, 36: 

Production— 


Average for 3 previous years.. 23,229,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Feb. 8, 1930 Feb. 9, 1929 


Unfilled orders......... 112,788,000 123,266,000 
Gross stock on hand...936,731,000 838,655,000 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 8—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 13 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Feb. 1: 

— Redwood——wWhite- 
Percent of wood 








Feet production Feet 
Production ..... 5,920,000 100 895,000 
Shipments ...... 5,919,000 100 1,264,000 

Orders— 
Received ..... 4,899,000 82 1,392,000 
Cm Band. «ows 22,678,000 RAP 3,782,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 

4 : . Shipments Orders 
Northern California*....... 2,880,000 1,976,000 
Southern California*....... 1,003,000 1,063,000 
DOD cet Swed oh Ge we’ & a8 83,000 ,000 
CS EE Se ee 1,262,000 1,275,000 
RRR AG Ate Eno 691,000 526,000 
5,919,000 4,899,000 


*North and south of line running through 

San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFok, Va., Feb. 10—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from one hundred and eleven 
mills for the week ended Feb. 1: 

Per 


Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 





Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* .17,010,000 = im 
Actual .... 9,819,000 58 ~ ape 

Shipments .. 8,371,000 49 86 ii 

Orderst . 8,527,000 61 87 102 

Unfilled 
orders ....80,738,000 . ° 


*“Average” is of production for the last 
three years. 


tAverage of orders per mill this week 
amounted to 77,000 feet; preceding week’s 
average was 76,868 feet. 


Hymeneal 


AMMON-FEUSS—Announcement is made of 
the engagement of Miss Thelma Feuss, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Feuss, of 
Covington, Ky., to Dewey. Ammon, secretary- 
treasurer and sales manager of the Purdy- 
Ammon Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. 
Ammon has been in the hardwood lumber 
business in Cincinnati for the last twelve 
years and is a well known member of the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club. He was 

on of the club and is a prominent member of 
elected director last May at the annual elec- 
he Lumbermen’s Golf Association. Charles 
Feuss, father of the young lady, is president 
of the Ohio Scroll & Lumber Co., of Coving- 
ton. The wedding is to take place in June 
. the home of the bride’s parents in Coving- 
ton. Miss Feuss is well known socially and 

48 many friends both in Covington and 
Cincinnati. 








Plan Home Finance Corporation 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Feb. 10.—The announce- 
ment of Fenton B. Turck, of New York, chair- 
man of the National Building Survey Confer- 
ence, that this organization has initiated plans 
to set up a central finance holding corporation 
to supply funds to home owners who desire to 
go ahead with immediate repairs and improve- 
ments is recognized as a logical forward step in 
the nation-wide movement to encourage neces- 
sary construction and modernizing activities. 

The National Building Survey Conference was 
recently organized as a part of the general 
business stabilization movement. 

The proposed central finance holding corpo- 
ration would bring together a group of exist- 
ing finance corporations now engaged in financ- 
ing individual home improvement but at present 
lacking a connecting link. 

Simplification of this financing, Mr. Turck 
said, would go a long way toward enabling the 
home owner to make necessary improvements 
without the need of immediate payment for the 
work. Mr. Turck added: 


Such a holding company would in no way 
represent a merging of present agencies. It 
merely would co-ordinate their operations in 
such a way as to give the greatest benefit 
to the owner of a home who desires to mod- 
ernize his property, but who has not enough 
ready cash on hand to go ahead with his 
plans. There has long been felt the need of 
such a central organization. At present the 
owner has to deal with so many separate 
agencies that the handicap tends to deter him 
from going ahead. 

Throughout this present movement to en- 
courage needed building operations as a means 
of reducing unemployment and of stimulating 
general business it has been emphasized that 
the field of home improvement offers a major 
opportunity for obtaining immediate results. 
Surveys have revealed that as many as 2,000,- 
000 homes are in need of repairs and im- 
provements. Later on as the weather opens 
up there will be a rush to get work done. The 
wise man will go ahead now before the others 
start, when both labor and materials will be 
harder to obtain. 

We believe that the setting up of the finance 
plan proposed will go far toward encourag- 
ing immediate home modernization operations. 


Credit Resuming Normal Flow 


In an earlier announcement Mr. Turck stated 
that indications that credit is resuming its flow 
in normal channels in larger volume, paving the 
way for increased activity in the construction 
field, are disclosed in a survey made by his or- 
ganization. The survey, in which banks, build- 
ing and loan associations, insurance and mort- 
gage companies co-operated, shows that build- 
ing mortgage conditions on the West Coast are 
now favorable, money being available in suff- 
cient quantity for prudent residential, renovat- 
ing and business building loans. The rate varies 
from 5% percent to 7 percent on a basis of 60 
percent valuation. 

In the districts surrounding Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis and St. Paul there has been a 
particular pick-up during the last two weeks in 
the mortgage market, with many loans being 
favorably negotiated at the present time. 

Likewise, there is a slight improvement in 
the situation in New England and a consider- 
able optimistic attitude had developed in that 
section regarding the immediate future of the 
mortgage money market. 

No favorable change has been noted in the 
districts surrounding Chicago, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh and Indianapolis. This also applies to 
certain spotty conditions in the South, includ- 
ing Atlanta, where sufficient funds have not 
been received to enable them to enter the mort- 
gage market in a noticeable manner. 

The Baltimore district ia the last ten days 
has shown considerable improvement. Funds 
have recently been put out from New York and 
its suburbs on a conservative basis. The situa- 
tion in the Philadelphia district is improving. 


It is with marked interest that we are 
watching the building and loan associations, 
said Mr. Turck, because they play such a 
large part in home construction~and renovat- 
ing finance. The increasing supply of funds 
flowing into these channels at this time, par- 
ticularly in the eastern district, is a most 
interesting reflection. The Railroad Cooper- 
ative Building & Loan Association, with as- 
sets of $58,000,000, has just made seven 
building loans, the first group it has made 
since Oct. 23. 

The general tendency seems to be to pay 
courteous attention to applications which rep- 
resent real value and. for loans involving bet- 
terments and renovation to property. Care- 
ful examination of data would indicate that 
the better classes of people seeking, mortgage 
loans are active at this time and will benefit 
by filing applications so that their cases may 
receive consideration as surplus funds come 
into the mortgage market. 


A Stabilizing Influence 


The consensus of industrialists meeting with 
President Hoover after the stock market reces- 
sion, as well as of the National Business Survey 
Conference, was that a speeding up of construc- 
tion, repairs, replacements etc., would serve as 
one of the most important stabilizing influences 
in the business situation. y 

The Building Survey Conference was organ- 
ized last month to carry out this purpose. It 
brings together for the first time all of the 
units in the building and construction field. The 
work of the conference is under the general di- 
rection of a representative executive commit- 
tee. Particular phases are dealt with by spe- 
cial committees, including the following : 


Building and Loan—Ernest A. Hale, chair- 
man, president of the United States League 
of Building & Loan Associations. 

Statistical—Thomas F. Holden, chairman, 
vice president in charge of statistics, F. W. 
Dodge Co. 

Trade Publications—F. W. ‘Feiker, chairman, 
managing director, Associated Business Papers 
(Inc.). 

Special Home Financing—M. B. Nelson, 
chairman, president of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. 

Architects—E. J. Russell, chairman, presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Architects. 

Radio—Frank A. Arnold, chairman, National 
Broadcasting Co. 

Real Estate—Leonard P. Reaume, chairman, 
president of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 


The following appointments have been made 
to the executive committee of the Building Sur- 
vey Conference: R. B. White, chairman of the 
trade extension committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; A. C. 
Pearson, chairman of the board, United Busi- 
ness Publishers; William A. Starrett, president 
of Starrett Bros. (Inc.), and George A. Wil- 
son, of Breed, Abbott & Morgan, New York 
City. 





Radio Program Announced 


Betoit, Wis., Feb. 10.—On the first Thurs- 
day evenings in March and April the Yates- 
American Machine Co., of this city, announces 
that with the co-operation of Mr. Pierson, of 
the Pierson Radio Corporation, of Rockford, 
Ill., it will give a full hour’s radio program, 
between the hours of 8 and 9 o'clock, over sta- 
tion KFLV. The Yates-American concert band, 
winners of the’ Pierson radio contest recently 
conducted over station KFLV, will be featured 
in these programs, and vocal, quartette and 
violin numbers will be presented by strictly 
Yates-American talent. This radio hour estab- 
lished a precedent in that it will be the first 
complete program sponsored by a woodworking 
machinery manufacturer. 
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New Intercoastal Lumber Office 


SEATTLE, Wasn., Feb. 10.—Establishment of 
a Seattle office and the formation of two bureaus 
was announced here today by Earl H. Strange, 
chairman of the United States Intercoastal 
Lumber Conference. A. S. Nichols, formerly 
of the Williams Steamship Company, will be 
manager of the local office and in charge of a 
space information bureau. Ralph Chittenden, 
until recently with the shipping firm of Swayne 
& Hoyt, will conduct a net verification bureau 
which will check shipments to the Atlantic 
coast. 

Temporary quarters have been obtained until 
the opening of the new 23-story Exchange 
Building about April 1. Space in the new 
building has already been contracted for and 
mail for the local office is directed there. 

Mr. Strange declared the United States in- 
tercoastal ocean freight lumber table will be 
adopted as the standard for net measurements. 
When asked to make a statement regarding the 
intercoastal situation since the rates have been 
stabilized he said: “February space is all taken 
and the trade is accepting $11 space for March, 


“tonnage for which is rapidly being taken up.” 


Back to Old Stamping Ground 


Decatur, Itt., Feb. 10.—His many friends in 
this community have been delighted to welcome 
back as a citizen and leading business man of De- 
catur Marion R. Allen, who formerly was with 
the G. S. Lyon & Sons Co., of this city. Some 
time ago Mr. Allen left Decatur to undertake 
stained shingle promotion for the Weatherbest 
Stained Shingle Co., of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y. Mr. Allen recently was offered and ac- 
cepted the position of sales manager for the 
Decatur Lumber & Manufacturing Co., and 
again is actively engaged in promoting home 
building and home modernizing in this terri- 
tory. Mr. Allen obtained considerable promi- 
nence not only in Decatur but throughout IIli- 
nois, when, in conjunction with the staff of the 
Decatur Herald, he inaugurated a remodeling 
program that was a tremendous success in De- 
catur and has spread far beyond the confines of 
this community. 





Favorable Trade Reaction 


Kinzua, Ore., Feb. 8.—Since adopting and 
advertising its attractive colored labels that 
are attached to its various products, the Kin- 
zua Pine Mills Co., of this place, has experi- 
enced a favorable reaction from the trade, that 
is gratifying in the extreme. In its program 
of supplying a uniform product, accurately 
maintained standards and carefully wrapped 
and labeled material, the company has found 
dealers and users glad to co-operate. The re- 
production of its colored labels in its advertis- 
ing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN especially 
has attracted favorable attention, and dealers 
are finding that this product is well manufac- 
tured, carefully wrapped and that the Kinzua 
label is the buyers’ guaranty of quality. Of- 
ficials of the company report a constantly grow- 
ing demand for Kinzua products and believe 
that this continued growth in favor is due 
largely to the attractive way in which its qual- 
ity products are delivered to the trade. 





Important Booklet on Mergers 


In a booklet just published by Ernst & Ernst, 
public accountants, entitled “Factors to Con- 
sider in Working Out Mergers,” is given an 
analysis of various questions which mergers 
involve, such as the human factor, economic 
and legal soundness, management, financial 
position, earning power, formula or plan of 
merger, launching the merged business. “Mer- 
gers can hardly be justified,” it says, “unless 
there is a sound expectancy that the combined 
concerns will be able to operate with greater 
benefit to the old owners and the public as 


well. The properties of manufacturing con- 
cerns should be viewed from the standpoint of 
not only their reproductive and present sound 
values, but also their useful value to the new 
company.” The booklet goes into the various 
aspects of mergers in great detail, notwith- 
standing the short length of its subject matter. 
It is well worth the attention of business exec- 
utives, much of its contents being of interest 
and value to companies that are not concerned 
in mergers. Lumbermen may secure copies of 
this booklet (if they mention AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN) from J. C. Bull (Inc.), 101 Park 
avenue, New York. 





s °*,e 

Survey of Millwork Conditions 

General business conditions as reported to 
the Wholesale Sash & Door Association, Chi- 
cago, from approximately fifty different mar- 
kets, are shown by the accompanying table. 
Using 1927 as index year at 100 percent, the 
association has simply averaged the percentages 
for the other three columns from the reports 
which it received. : 


a 
8 
= 
os 
a a. 
3 
an ent 
Fo Re wow fo 
rs oo > &™ 
On o™ Siw 
— cos as 58s 
Report on - a> ae = 
7 S Sh SE «sé 
Volume of Business 100% 100.3 93. 80.7 
Volume of Net 
6 ae 100% 111.2 87.5 80.5 
Volume of Out- 
standing’ Accts.. 100% 99.4 100.7 103.1 
Volume of <& L. 
ED, sw ack o 0% 100% 80.1 76.3 79.2 
Volume of L. Cc. L. 
ae 100% 98.7 92.4 84.1 
BUOY .covcess 100% 106. 100. 85.3 
Dealers Stock .... 100% 94. 90.5 76.3 


Millions for Home Builders 


A plan by which retail lumber dealers jy 
one State alone may find a fund oi $12,000,009 
with which to finance building without putting 
up an additional dollar of cash, capital or in. 
vestment in their business has been evolved by 
one of the outstanding lumber association sec. 
retaries. In a letter to the AMERICAN LuMpgp. 
MAN on this subject, Don :Montgomery, secre. 
tary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s As. 
sociation, says: 

If 800 dealers in Wisconsin would reduce 
their accounts receivable on an average of 
$10,000 per yard, and there is not the slightest 
doubt in the world but what this could be 
done, and should be done, there would be 
then available $8,000,000 in cash that was 
previously tied up in accounts. 

If each of 800 dealers would reduce their 
slow moving items and their surplus stock on 
an average of $5,000 per year, they would 
have $4,000,000 in cash, which previously was 
tied up in stock. This would make a total 
of $12,000,000 in cold, hard cash that could 
be utilized for financing home building. 


Pursuing this subject a little further, Mr, 
Montgomery said: “Now go a step further 
and say 20,000 retail lumber dealers in the 
United States could in this way make available 
$15,000 each. Would there not then be $300,- 
000,000 available for financing home building 
and at no interest?” 

Here is a subject worthy the serious consid- 
eration of every retail lumber dealer in the 
country and no doubt this will be a subject of 
fruitful discussion at the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
which will occur in Milwaukee next week. 


Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
91.4 for the week ended Feb. 5, 1930, from 
91.8 for the week Jan. 29, 1930. 


Love Most Important Home Sentiment 


As the result of a study of 500 people, made 
by the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, it was found that love, family and peace 
are the three words that come first to the minds 
of people thinking about home ownership. 

In an effort to tabulate what the public thinks 
about home ownership and to ascertain if there 
are any ideas in common on this subject, the 
association analyzed 1,000 of the letters sub- 
mitted in its home definition contest that closed 
on Jan. 5. 

The association received 10,090 letters from 
every part of the country and on Feb. 2 award- 
ed a $250 prize to Miss F. L. Williams, a 
Brookline (Mass.) school teacher. 

One thousand of these letters from eastern 
States, including all of those submitted from 
New York State, were put through a tabula- 
tion that recorded the number of times certain 
ideas were emphasized by the writers. The sub- 
jects mentioned the least often were then 
dropped from the list and fifteen oft-repeated 
interpretations of home remained on the final 
poll. 
And the word mentioned most often by these 
1,000 people, including all of the contestants 
from New York State, is—Love! Before mak- 
ing the unique analysis the association officers 
wondered if modern life might not have pro- 
duced some sophisticated ideas on the meaning 
of home, but 392 people, writing at the close of 
1929, described home first as a place where 
love abides. 

Next in importance came the idea of the 
home being the family unit, found in 184 of the 
1,000 definitions. These writers spoke of the 
home as the center of family life, and the place 
in which the family interests converge. 

But close on the heels of the family idea is 
the word “Peace,” in third place on the list, 
with 182 people describing home as a place of 
peace, or a place in which to seek peace. 

Curiously enough “Peace” comes before 


“Happiness” in the tabulation of important ele- 
ments; “Peace” also comes before “Comfort” 
and long before the contestants reached a word 
the tabulators expected to see often—the word 
“Mother.” 


Separate Joy and Sorrow 


Joy and sorrow, usually companion words 
for such use as this, are separated by these 
thousand definers so that joy is mentioned 74 
times and sorrow is at the very bottom of the 
list with a scant total of 20 appearances. Thus, 
instead of saying, “Home is a place where the 
family shares joys and sorrows,” 74 people only 
mentioned joy. This looks very cheerful, say 
the real estate association officers. 

Home means “Mother” or “Mother’s influ- 
ence” to 56 of the 1,000 but it only means 
“Father” to 26. “Father” is next to the last 
on the tabulation. The idea of friends being a 
part of the home and home life is low on the 
list with only 36 people considering them im- 
portant in this connection. 


Here is the association’s tabulation: 
TROGGOR. 6cccescces 62 


ane 184 Mother .....seees 56 
0 --182 Memories ......- . 50 
Happiness ....... "Fee 40 
pee: BES | PrIMES on cccccves 86 
CE ee oe 130 Father .....cccs: 26 
DE cvseeeawnees SS . BOrFOWS cc ccccecn 20 
BE es Wbukvewhote 74 


Each of the words in the above tabulation 
represents an idea used by the person writing 
the definition of home. Thus the figure on the 
word “Soul” means that out of 500 people, 
forty defined home as a place where the soul 
could expand or where the soul could find re- 
pose or some similar connotation. The word 
“Heaven,” with a record of 62 appearances in 
the 500 letters, means that this number of peo- 
ple defined home as a heaven on earth etc. The 
“Heaven” idea was found in hundreds of let- 
ters not tabulated. 
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Happenings in the Eastern Field 


Profitable Tree Planting 


ReApING, Pa., Feb. 10.—A remarkable story 
of how a Reading lawyer has made a financial 
success of tree planting in Berks County will 
be told in a series of bulletins to be exhibited 
at the forest show here next week by the State 
forestry department. The lawyer, who also is 
a builder, is William E. Fisher. Mr. Fisher 
bought a tract of land in Berks County 23 
years ago, for which he paid $50. He planted 
7,000 locust trees that cost $18 a thousand. 
The total cost, including land, trees, planting, 
jabor and express charges, was $250. Several 
years ago, Mr. Fisher thinned out the defec- 
tive trees in the plantation, at a labor cost 
of $42. This thinning yielded a ‘harvest of 
1,000 fence posts, which sold at an average of 
50 cents each, or a total of $500. Checking up 
a few days ago, Mr. Fisher found that his 
plantation has returned him a net gain of 
$8,558. 

Plans are now complete for the big Forest, 
Conservation and Tree Show, which will open 
at the Berkshire Hotel here on Feb. 17 and 
continue throughout the week. Reservations 
already made indicate that there will. be a big 
attendance at the dinner meeting at the Engi- 
neers’ Club on the evening of Feb. 20, when 
Arthur T. Upson, assistant trade extension 
manager of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, is to be the principal speaker, 
his subject being “City Homes on Acre Plots.” 


To Start Repair Work Immediately 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 10.—The Philadel- 
phia Building Congress, through its president, 
D. Knickerbocker Boyd, announces that an im- 
portant resolution was adopted at a conference 
in Mayor Mackey’s office last week. The reso- 





Analysis of Financial Statement 


(Ratio and comparative form suggested by National-American Whol 


lution recommends that every organization in 
Philadelphia suggest to its members that wher- 
ever possible all necessary~ maintenance, repair 
and equipment work, with respect to existing 
homes and other buildings, be started immediate- 
ly, and that this be done not only to aid in 
the employment of a large number of people, 
but in the interest of public health and the 
conservation of property, and as a desirable*step 
in the prosperity program initiated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


Hold Annual Convention 


Leoia, Pa., Feb. 10.—At the annual conven- 
tion of divisional sales managers of DeWalt 
Products Corporation, which met in a ten-day 
conference at the factory here, representatives 
were present from all parts of the country. 
They all brought optimistic reports as to the 
outlook for business in the woodworking indus- 
try for 1930. The consensus of opinion was 


that 1930 will show a continual advance in the 
installation of productive, high-speed cutting 




















Divisional sales managers of the DeWait Products Corporation in annual convention 


Form for Financial Statement 


New York, Feb. 10.—Recognizing the vital 
importance of correct credit information, the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associ- 
ation, through its credit department committee, 
has prepared a form for an “analysis of finan- 
cial statement” that is being sent to the mem- 
bers with a letter in which the committee says: 

Recent credit discus- 
sions have brought 
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> tunibes Aaaeatets tend any requests for 





further explanation as 
to what are considered 
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Form for analysis of financial statement prepared by National-Ameri- 


can association 





ful analyses of credit 
conditions. This form 
reduced to about half its 
full size is shown here- 


with, 





equipment to keep pace with manufacturing 
economies and efficiency. 

Several new machines manufactured by the 
DeWalt corporation were introduced at the 
conference, including heavy-duty cutting equip- 
ment for handling 12x12 timber, which is a 
considerable advance in this field, 


A Record Car of Chestnut 


Boswe.t., Pa., Feb. 10.— Having noted in 
recent issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
reference to a big car of fir lumber received by 
the Stephan Lumber Co., of Upper Sandusky, 








Car containing 48,762 feet of chestnut lumber 
shipped by the Boswell Lumber Co., of Boswell, 
Pa. 


Ohio, and another big car shipped to the Taber 
Lumber Co., Keokuk, Iowa, C. E. Williams, 
secretary of the Boswell Lumber Co., of this 
city, comes to the front with the record of a 
big car of chestnut recently shipped by his 
company. This car contained 48,762 feet of 


chestnut lumber and weighed 118,300 pounds. 
Commenting on this shipment, Mr. Williams 
said: “It was our intention to put 50,000 feet 
on this car, but we made a slight mistake in the 
length of the stakes and were unable to get the 
balance of the shipment on the car.” 

Mr, Williams believes that this is the record, 
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Western Pennsylvanians Annual Co 
Need for More Effective Merchandising Stressed—Question of 


PittsBuRGH, PA., Feb. 10.—The twenty-third 
convention-reunion of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Western Pennsylvania (a 
brief telegraph report of the Wednesday after- 
noon session of which appeared on page 68 of 
the Feb. 8 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) 
was continued on Thursday morning in the 
form of an intensive school of instruction in 
merchandising. The meetings were held in the 
new wing of the William Penn Hotel in one 
of the most gorgeous assembly halls in the 
country; a room that was decorated at a cost 
of $150,000. This was the first commercial 
gathering the hotel management has admitted to 
the hall. The platform had as a background an 
intéfior of knotty pine paneling loaned by the 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, and extensive ex- 
hibits of other lines of manufacture were on dis- 
play in adjoining rooms. 

The high lights of the first session were the 
address of President A. M. Haines, of Connells- 
ville, setting forth the exacting need for more 
efficient merchandising to meet the rapidly 
changing. field of business, the Lehigh film, 
“Dealers and Dollars,” presented by Harry 
Colman, of Chicago, the analysis of national 
business conditions by W. C. Moore, of Phila- 
delphia, and a discussion of legitimate trade in 
carload lot buying, led by E, A, Wigman, of 
Washington, Penn. 

The invocation was pronounced by Rev. E. 
Wilson Kelley, and addresses of welcome were 
made by James Rae, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Pittsburgh, W. H. Fields, of the 
Pittsburgh Association of Lumber Salesmen, 
and W. H. Schuette, of the Pittsburgh Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. Adolph 
Pfund described briefly the organization by the 
National retailers of a merchandising council 
made up of retailers and manufacturers and 
charged with the general duty of collecting, 
sifting and recommending methods and policy 
aimed at the general prosperity of the industry. 
The president apointed a resolutions committee 
of which Carl Van der Voort, of Pittsburgh, 
general counsel of the association, was chair- 
man. 


Cheerful Prospects for Building in 1930 


In his address before the convention, on 
“Bundles of Truth in Facts and Figures,” W. 
Clement Moore, business economist and in- 
dustrial engineer with Wolf & Co., accountants, 
said in part: 

Your trade and industry is one of the 
greatest in the United States today. Around 
the building of homes the success of nearly 
all other business lines must center. The new 
home demands new furniture, new home equip- 
ment, new development of garden and grounds, 
new interests, greater. thrift, new social ac- 
tivities, and a whole new outlook on life itself, 
and last, but not least, greater happiness for 
our people. 

So the success of your business is vitally 
important to our nation. It must not be 
allowed to suffer materially, it must not de- 
teriorate, nor be overshadowed nor absorbed. 
We must make of it a vital thing—alive, 
active, forceful and successful—a business to 
which we can give allegiance with pride. 


After referring to the lack of confidence and 
poor business policies of 1929, Mr. Moore went 
on to say: 

Suppose we forget 1929, and the rather dis- 
concerting fact that we failed utterly as busi- 
ness men last year—for we should be well 
ashamed of the fact that we handled over 
$25,000,000 worth of lumber in western Penn- 
sylvania almost without a dollar of profit. 
Remember only this one fact: Scattered 
among you who sold at a loss were a few real 
profit makers—men who knew just where they 
were going, what they were doing and why. 
There must be a reason for such a difference. 

Now, what of 1930? Why should you buckle 


on the armor of square dealing and go after 
business hopefully and in a way that will 
make money? [I'll tell you. 

Down in Washington a National Business 
Survey is being conducted. The purpose of 
that survey is to feel the pulse of American 
business and to issue reports which should 
do much to encourage the average business 
man. The same criticism may apply to it 
as applies to the average business barometer 
and financial report issued by Babson, Brad- 
street and others—it is made up almost en- 
tirely of big business. Yet it has much to 
commend it. 

I know you will be interested in the part 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County play in the 
January report of the National survey and 
the rope that this report holds out to you. 
Here it is: 

City and county new construction (bridges, 
streets, public highways, river improvements, 
airports and subway), $50,000,000. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, station facilities and 
produce terminal, $20,000,000. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, miscel- 
laneous improvements, $3,000,000. 


National Tube Co., new mill, $20,000,000. 


Tarentum Steel Co., new equipment, $3,000,- 
000. 

Bell Telephone Co., 
miscellaneous capital 
expenditures, $7,600,000. 

Gulf Refining Co., 
34-story office building, 


$10,000,000. 
American Steel & 
Wire Co., plant and 


equipment, $6,000,000. 
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Apollo Steel Co., 
Spang-Chalfant Co., 
hospitals, special school 
districts, National 
Union Finance Insur- 
ance Co., Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. and a dozen 
others, from $350,000 to 
$1,000,000 each. 

Aggregate, immediate improvement and con- 
struction program, Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County, $150,000,000. 

Of course the construction expenditures 
should go beyond $150,000,000 in Pittsburgh 
because small construction and the contem- 
plated work of small concerns does not form 
a part of this report. 

Your own market survey should be made at 
once. The National Business Survey has done 
part of it for you, but you can go much 
farther. What part of this $150,000,000 will 
you sell? How much other business not so 
listed can you develop? How much of the 
$150,000,000 will go out of Pittsburgh and 
western Pennsylvania? How can you prevent 
that? What are you doing to make these 
industries recognize you and your business? 


Must Make Home Buying Easier 


Beginning this year there is a great nation- 
wide “Own Your Own Home” campaign in 
which several national associations are inter- 
ested. What do you intend to do to further 
this movement in western Pennsylvania? 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is spending over $1,000,000 in research 
work to create new uses for lumber. What 
are you as an individual doing to find out 
where your lumber may be most needed or 
best sold in 19307 : 

In every city, town and hamlet the buying 
of furniture, automobiles, clothing and jewelry 
is easily financed—in fact, too easily for the 
credit protection of the country. What financ- 
ing arrangement has the lumber dealer of 





LL 


western Pennsylvania? Absolutely none to 
compete with other lines. You are bound hand 
and foot by the mortgage companies, brokers 
and lenders with exorbitant money rates. No 
wonder your people refuse to buy and build 
modest homes. No wonder they choose to live 
in apartments, where the mortgage money 
may be had for 6 or 7 percent instead of 29 
percent. What have you done about it? Why 
not wake up and promote your own financial] 
agencies—if you can’t get a square deal from 
other sources? Other sections of the country 
provide ways and means for the working man 
to own a home without paying an exorbitant 
bonus on his mortgage. The people of this 
section are entitled to a square deal in mort- 
gage loans and it is partly your responsibility 
to see that they get it. 

Once you solve that problem you will find 
your own business in a healthier and more 
profitable condition. 

History of building operations shows clearly 
that their volume is influenced by the trend 
of interest rates. In the last ten years build- 
ing has always responded to low rates and 
has continued in high volume just as long as 
money was easy. Conversely, severe tighten- 
ing of money, even though comparatively 
temporary, has always caused recession in 
building. We are now faced with a situation 
where mortgage money has become both high 
and scarce. 


Construction Loans Are Too High 


Particularly burdensome to new building 
operations are the bonuses demanded on con- 
struction loans, running sometimes as high as 
15 percent. This practice has been going on 
for some time, but as long as property could 
be sold readily, speculative builders were 
willing to pay these charges in the hope of 
passing them along to the buyer. Now, how- 
ever, when the building shortage has been 
fully made up, property moves slower and the 
heavy financing charges become unbearable. 
This results in foreclosure sales on first and 
second mortgages on speculative property. 

As one would naturally expect, second mort- 
gages are now more difficult to place and en- 
tail heavy discounts and high interest rates. 
Discounts as high as 40 percent on second 
mortgages are common. Inasmuch as a large 
part of our total building is done for specu- 
lation it is natural that we should now ex- 
perience a marked decline in operations, unless 
something is done about the construction loan 
situation, or unless easy money really becomes 
a fact and forces these unworthy bonus 
hounds into the background. 

If the low rates of the last few weeks con- 
tinue another month the beneficial effect on 
mortgage and construction loans should begin 
to appear early in March. 


Distribution Is Too Wasteful 


During the last two or three years surveys 
and studies, both of a local and general nature, 
have been made of the retail trade field—this 
most important frontier of American business. 
From these surveys and investigations we are 
learning that all is not well in the retailer’s 
household. Notable among these studies was 
the one covering eleven representative cities 
of the country. The result was the startling 
estimate that the waste in distribution 
amounts to the amazing figure of $11,000,- 
000,000. 

Eleven billion dollars! A tragic waste of 
the hard-earned gains of business men. What 
are the causes, and what can be done to arrest 
this colossal dissipation of the profits .of 
business? 

Someone is responsible for every situation 
of this sort. Sometimes it is the wholesaler 
who has winked an eye to the apparent short- 
comings of the man who wishes to establish 
a retail business: Sometimes it is a lack of 
accounting—no record of costs, no idea of 
margin. Sometimes price cutting. 


In closing his address Mr. Moore said: 

The lumber yard, like the drug store, may 
need to become the distribution center for all 
the home builder’s necessities in the near fu- 
ture. The retailer must be shown, neverthe- 
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— curtailing ‘‘Curb Service 


less, that he can not carry in stock 200 items 
when 20 will do as well. He must learn that 
a purchase of stock must be prefaced by a 
knowledge of what his customers demand. He 
must be taught that these, and a score more 
factors, are making his competitors success- 
ful at his expense, while if he will not apply 
the common sense and hard-fisted principles 
of business to his own establishment his 
status may be changed from that of a success- 
ful merchant to just another failure. 

To right these conditions is not an easy 
problem. Today our outstanding credit risks 
are appalling for they reach a total of $30,- 
000,000, of which over $7,000,000 applies to in- 
stallment sales. So you see you can not resort 
to reduction of costs to any extent through 
wage reduction, for that would precipitate 
disastrous losses. Business can only be ad- 
justed through confidence and _ carefully 
planned scientific methods. 

Confidence and Effort Will Get Results 

It is up to us right here and now to go 
forward through the year 1930, bound for 
efficiency, lower costs, elimination of waste, 
hard work, right prices and success. 

Business will be good in 1930—but it will 
not be a year of easy profits. The weak, the 
wasteful, the careless will be weeded out. 
The careful, the planner, the systematic, the 
strong will win. It is a chance to prove the 
difference between the leader and the leaner 
—the winner will stand while others run. 

The test of the future lies largely with our- 
selves. If we forge ahead with confidence and 
without fear of the result it will be contagious, 
the confidence will spread and prosperity will 
be with us. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The Thursday morning session opened with a 
discussion of credits by L. I. MacQueen, execu- 
tive-manager of the Credit Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. After mentioning the fact 
that the industry is properly giving increased 
study to the subject of credits, Mr. MacQueen 
stated that there is little knowledge and much 
misconception about the matter. A merchant 
does not “give” credit. He sells goods; and if 
he sells them on time he gives his goods in ex- 
change for the customer’s credit. Credit is 
power to obtain merchandise, money or services 
upon the promise to pay at a future definite 
time. It is an engineering problem. It is con- 
cerned with a power that is subject to exhaus- 
tion; and credit is a matter of measurement and 
not of gift. It has a deceptive appearance of 
simplicity. Many lumbermen insist that their 
credit problems are different; that they know 
their customers. They know their names but 
not their power to pay. The speaker mentioned 
a number of instances in which lumbermen had 
badly misjudged this power to pay. 

W. C. Tichenor, of Harveysburg, Ohio, a 
practical farmer, discussed agricultural condi- 
tions. He analyzed agriculture during the period 
of war expansion and its subsequent deflation 
and stated that many unfavorable factors are 
working against revival. He mentioned farm 
mechanization that by displacing horses had 
added the product of 20,000,000 acres to the gen- 
eral surplus, the increase of taxes and the 
archaic uniform tax laws which make farm 
property carry an unfair share of the cost of 
government, the diversion of loan money from 
farming to industry and the high rate of interest 
on farm mortgages. Farmers are trying to cut 
costs and to keep better cost figures. 

He mentioned corporation farming, diversi- 
fication, the creation of new industries such as 
the production of various wall boards from farm 
by-products and the possibility of Government 
relief. The picture painted was not a rosy one; 
and hope for betterment is widely scattered 
through many fields, such as the elimination of 
war, the reform of tax systems, a sounder and 
cheaper credit, tariff changes, reduction of 





> Presented to Directors for Attention 


freight charges, research work in fighting pests 
and improving methods, and market stabilization 
by the farm board. In addition to economic 
matters there is a social problem. The farmer 
is fighting against odds to save his home. 

W. W. Schupner, secretary-manager of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, stated it was a pleasure to meet the mem- 
bers of this association with which his own or- 
ganization has such completely harmonious and 
pleasant relations. 


Discusses the Problem of Salesmanship 


O. J. McClure, of Chicago, in the course of 
two addresses Thursday, went over the general 
field of salesmanship. He stated that in a sale 
the buyer must profit more than the seller. 
Selling should involve no tricks or stunts. It 
does not consist in outwitting people but in co- 
dperation. Salesmanship consists basically of 
courage, vision and generalship. Courage in- 
volves the salesman’s attitude toward his work 
and his customers. It looks to the things that 
will help get business and not to the obstacles 
in the way. Vision is the capacity to see through 
the basic problem, to measure the trends of the 
times. 

In his afternoon lec- 
ture Mr. McClure dealt 
with generalship or the 
actual management of 
the sale; bringing the 
customers around to 
the salesman’s way of 
thinking. The steps 
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are four: The prob- 
lem, or what the cus- 
tomer needs; perform- 
ance, or the manner in 
which the article for 
sale will meet that 
need; product, or the 
manufacture and ap- 
pearance and character- 
istics of the goods; and finally price. Mr. 
McClure warned especially against the intro- 
duction of negative suggestions, and he closed 
with a reminder that a salesman is always 
dealing with people and needs to know them 
quite as well as he knows his goods. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


At the opening of the afternoon session J. B. 
Wallace, of Pittsburgh, introduced as “Sunny 
Jim,” opened a discussion about abuses of serv- 
ice with a machine-gun description of some of 
the humors and despairs of customer demands. 
He mentioned the vast losses in the process of 
general mercantile distribution and then went 
over the familiar story of goods ordered out a 
hatful at a time, measurement of stair openings 
by the mill foreman and subsequent changes in 
measurements by the carpenter without notifica- 
tion, returned goods, carrying lumber on to the 
third story by the delivery men, delayed pay- 
ments while the contractor scraps with the 
owner or the speculative builder searches for a 
buyer and all the rest. . 

Mentioning the familiar “curb service,” Mr. 
Wallace suggested that if most so called service 
could be curbed the dealers might get back to a 
profit-making basis. After some discussion Mr. 
Wallace made a motion that was carried that 
the president appoint a commiitee of three to 
consider the whole question and report a list of 
fair service standards for the consideration of 
the board of directors. The president appointed 





to this committee Hart P. Daugherty, Indiana, 
Pa., John G. Marks, Cresson, and W. R. Cole, 
Punxsutawney. 


Work of Utilization Committee 


A. H. Oxholm, of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, Department of Commerce, in 
discussing grade-marking described the work of 
the committee and its effort to make possible, 
among other things, the more complete utiliza- 
tion of the tree. He described the publications 
of the committee, especially the book Wood 
Construction. Three-fourths of the people of 
the United States live in frame houses; but until 
this book was published there was no practical 
and authoritative treatise upon wood construc- 
tion. Grade-marking comes into the picture in 
many ways. The banker wants assurance of 
sound construction if he is to risk his money in 
a loan. If the carpenter asks for “common 
building lumber” the term is so indefinite that 
quotations will be on several grades, and the 
carpenter will buy the cheapest; to the detriment 
of the structure, Definite grades, clearly marked, 
will bring about the use of the right material 
and will eliminate the dishonest dealer. Cus- 
tomers know little about lumber grades, and in 
fact no man knows the grades of all species. 
Grade-marking has long been practiced in 
Europe, and in fact the United States and 
Canada are the only civilized countries that do 
not follow the practice. 

Grade-marking is not an effort to restrict 
lumber to the upper grades. It is quite the con- 
trary. There are proper uses for lower grades; 
but so long as these lower grades are not 
clearly differentiated and marked, consumers to 
be safe will ask for upper grades. Mr. Oxholm 
mentioned other efforts of the committee to aid 
in wood utilization; such as in airplane hangars, 
the profitable use of scraps and the employment 
of treated lumber in house construction. 

W. H. Reese, of Monessen, Pa., discussed 
briefly the subject of inventory and turnover. 
Turnover is the mainspring of business and 
means volume; but volume without legitimate 
profit is worse than nothing. An inventory 
ought to include more than goods for sale. It 
should include friends who are made friends by 
intelligent and fair service. One way to in- 
crease turnover is to cut out the dead stock that 
accumulates in every yard. 

Burton W. Marsh, traffic engineer of the city 
of Pittsburgh, then discussed the serious traffic 
problem created by the avalanche of motor cars 
and methods of controlling it and of reducing 
the serious volume of traffic accidents. 

The banquet was held Thursday evening, with 
its usual wealth of music, Speakers were Dr. C. 
Wallace Petty, of Pittsburgh, and the humorist 
Con McCole, of Wilkes-Barre. 


FRIDAY SESSIONS 


D. E. Olson, of Titusville, Pa., opened the 
Friday morning session by conducting a discus- 
sion of the association and its place in industry. 
Mr. Olson mentioned some of the difficulties of 
policy and practice that continue to plague the 
lumber business; but he recalled a statement 
from the first organization records to the effect 
that conditions then were found to be “intoler- 
able.” In the discussion that followed the opin- 
iofi was expressed that the association has been 
of inestimable value and that where it fails to 
serve members the members fail to invoke its 

id 


aid. 

Dr. Paul Ivey, representing the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, delivered 
his address on modern methods of selling lum- 
ber. Dr. Ivey has presented this address at many 
conventions. While it is never the same it 
always deals with the fundamentals of making 
sales, of creating business by logical and ener- 
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getic methods and the popularization of quality 
lumber as a factor of quality houses. 

Judge George D. Alden, of Boston, taking the 
place of the humorist Herbert Leon Cope, de- 
livered the first of two lectures at the morning 
session and laid the foundation for the state- 
ment of his philosophy of reform through char- 
acter building. At the afternoon session the 
judge continued his message with a brief affirma- 
tion of faith in the power of virtue to restore 
America to America. 

R. T. Titus, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, spoke of the use of western woods in 
the building of eastern houses. He referred to 
the splendid examples of Colonial architecture 
in this eastern country and to the influence they 
are having upon the development of a distinctive 
American type of house design. He traced the 
spread of lumbering from the East to the Lake 
States, the South and the West. He mentioned 
the services of the West Coast association and 
particularly explained the recent changes in the 
grading rules. He touched upon various phases 
of technical service being offered retailers and 
the public by this association. 


Resolutions Adopted; Officers Elected 


Carl Van der Voort as chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee reported two resolutions which 


were adopted. The first expressed appreciation 
of the work of the Department of Commerce in 
the study it is making of transportation and dis- 
tribution, and the second commended the move- 
ment initiated at this convention looking toward 
the drafting of a service code. 

Following the memorial for departed mem- 
bers and the presentation of service diplomas, 
the new officers were introduced. These officers 
are elected by the directors, who in turn are 
elected by the district organizations of the as- 
sociation. The officers are as follows: 

President—F. A. Moesta, Ford City. 

First vice president—J. B. Wallace, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Second vice president—C. W. Dudenhoeffer, 
Erie. 

Treasurer—G. P. Textor, Pittsburgh. 

General counsel—Carl Van der Voort, Pitts- 
burgh. 

This was one of the largest, most attentive 
and enthustiastic conventions in the long history 
of the association. “Secretary R. F. McCrea, of 
Pittsburgh, received much commendation for his 
skill in preparing the program and his energy 
and ability in carrying it through. As usual 
there was a wealth of high class music and 
entertainment. 


a 


“THE PALS” HOLD ANNUAL 


PittspurcH, Pa., Feb. 11.—The Pittsburgh 
Association of Lumber Salesmen, known 4s 
“The Pals,” held its annual banquet Tuesday 
night, Feb. 4, in the William Penn Hotel, pre. 
ceding the opening there the following day of 
the annual convention-reunion of the Retaij 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western Penn. 
sylvania. 

Wednesday afternoon, the opening day of the 
convention, the association held its annual bysj- 
ness meeting,-at which the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—R. L. Christopher, 
Lumber Co., Dormont. 

Vice president—Peter Belanus, Dunn Lum. 
ber Co., Pittsburgh. 

Directors for two years—Harold Quiever, 
Picket, Hyde & Langgans, Johnstown, and 
Clyde W. Regester, Miller Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Samuel R. Coey, of the Acorn Lumber Co, 
and T. E. Ramsey, of the Miller Lumber Co,, 
Pittsburgh, are the remaining directors, having 
a year yet to serve. 

Charles K. Brown, Pittsburgh representative 
of the Southern Pine Sales Corporation, of 
New York, was re-elected secretary-treasurer, 


West Penn 


Most Keystone Retailers Expect Improved Trade 


A majority of the dealers interviewed at the 
Western Pennsylvania convention took an op- 
timistic view of business in 1930, many expect- 
ing a better year than 1929. 

ituminous coal mining is one of the basic 
industries of the territory, and owing to the 
depressed condition of that industry business in 
many localities is not good, but this is true of 
the smaller towns rather than the larger towns 
and cities, which have other industries to rely 
upon for prosperous conditions. 

In the cities and larger towns there will be 
considerable big construction this year, as well 
as considerable home building, both in these 
places and the smaller towns. 

The new $40,000,000 plant of the A. M. 
Byers Pipe Co., being erected a couple of miles 
west of Ambridge and about twenty-five miles 
west of Pittsburgh, will directly aid the pros- 
perity of a number of towns in its vicinity. 
Ambridge, Baden, Conway, Freedom and 
Rochester are among the towns that will bene- 
fit directly from this plant in the way of home 
building. 

The Austin Automobile Co. is building a 
large plant at Butler, to produce its English 
automobiles in this country. It will employ 
several hundred men and will be another im- 
portant industrial acquisition for the Pitts- 
burgh district. Lumber dealers throughout the 
county are expecting a considerable augmenta- 
tion of home building activities. 

There are indications that the ruinous com- 
petition among retailers of Pittsburgh may be 
curbed. Officers and members who have been 
active in the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club are 
making an effort, and with some degree of 
success, to revive the interest of members in 
its work. One of the aims of the club is to 
promote co-operation among members and 
maintain a price level that will not be destruc- 
tive to profits. 

Many of the dealers interviewed felt that the 
stock market crash, by releasing funds of many 
investors, will aid the home building industry, 
especially by making mortgage money easier. 

Dealers interviewed spoke of business and 
prospects as follows: 

F. A. Mogsta, Heilman Lumber Co., Kittan- 
ning—We do not look for much improvement for 
sixty days. The prospects are that after that 
until July 1 there will be a larger volume than 
in 1929. We base this view on improvements 
and public construction work under way, and 
plans that are in the hands of architects. 


A. M. Hatngs, Connellsville Construction Co., 
Connellsville—During the past year in our dis- 
trict, Fayette County, building construction and 


retailing of lumber and builders’ supplies has 
been fair. We believe that for several years to 
come our business will be on the up grade, more 
stabilized than has been the case for the last 
three years, and that we will soon be back to 
normal. 

GEORGE N, GLAss, Keystone Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh—In the Pittsburgh district there is an 
immense amount of road building, bridge work, 
and a large building program, all of which 
spread their influence in many districts. Gen- 
erally speaking I am optimistic and feel we have 
little to fear. 


F. G. Liuxo, Lillo Bros., Oakdale—Our district 
is largely dependent upon the mining industry, 
and as the mines are operating 25 to 30 percent 
better now than they were a year ago, there 
is justification for terming as fair the outlook 
for the lumber business. At the present rate 
conditions should be considerably better six or 
eight months from now. While the home build- 
ing outlook is not now promising, if employment 
conditions continue to improve there will be some 
home building. 


S. W. Means, S. W. Means Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh—The outlook for 1930 is good, and I an- 
ticipate that we will have a better business than 
in 1929. Indications point to more home build- 
ing with mortgage money easier to get, which 
will encourage the individual who desires a home 
of his own. 


G. P. Texter, Texter Lumber Co., Wilkins- 
burg—lIn our immediate vicinity the spring out- 
look for new work is fair, but we anticipate 
more repair work and alterations of old houses 
than was the case the last year. We are figur- 
ing on a few plans for new work, but not many, 
it being a little early for spring home building. 


F. B. Kinzey, Thomas-Kinzey Lumber Co., 
Johnstown—It is my prediction that 1930 should 
see an improvement over 1929, for the reason 
that there is considerable mortgage money avail- 
able at reasonable rates, and that the cost of 
building is exceptionally low, all things con- 
sidered. I do not look for any boom in the 
building business, but do feel that we may look 
for improvement. 


H. E. Drrar, H. E. Ditar Lumber Co., Irwin— 
Business is very slow with us just now. There 
has been a good deal of figuring the past month 
and the outlook is better than it was a while 
back. 


W. R. Cots, Punxsutawney—Business is very 
quiet in the Jefferson-Clearfield County district 
and prospects are not very encouraging for 
spring. Collections are exceedingly slow. 


Cc. W. Iams, Hilltop Lumber Co., Pittsburgh 
—The outlook for the building trade in Pitts- 
burgh for 1930 is somewhat more promising than 





seemed possible sixty days ago. While we do 
not anticipate as large an amount of construc- 
tion as during the past few years, there doubt- 
less will be a fair amount of building this spring, 
increasing somewhat as the year progresses. 


G. F. Hogg, Canonsburg Lumber Co., Canons- 
burg—Business in our district was slow in 1929, 
but I believe it will improve in 1930, but very 
slowly. Dealers should reduce overhead to en- 
able themselves to make any money, in view of 
the decreased volume of business shown for 
1929. 


J. L. Hunter, Hunter Lumber Co., Tidioute— 
Business is very slow. Wholesale dealers in 
this region cannot compete with southern and 
western prices and make money. There is 
hardly any new building and prospects are not 
bright. The low price of oil through this dis- 
trict has had a very depressing effect on the 
lumber business. Collections are very hard to 
make, as many are out of work. 


H, R. Mituer, Cumberland Lumber Co., Cum- 
berland, Md.—Business is just fair, but the out- 
look is for better business this year than last. 
There should be a considerable volume of home 
building on account of an extensive development 
work in progress at the plant of the Ameri- 
can Cellulose Co., which will bring many more 
families to the city and create a.need for more 
homes. We are expecting a good year in Cum- 
berland. 


WILLIAM I. TEAL, W. A. Marshall Lumber Co., 
Bentleysville—Business has been pretty 
with us; January was a better month than the 
corresponding month last year. While we don't 
look for any particular improvement for a while, 
we believe that a fair volume of business will 
be maintained. The mines are working only 
three days a week and there is not much home 
building, but activity in the gas field has been 
a great help to the lumber industry. 





JoHun H. Roacu, John H. Roach Lumber Co., 
Houtzdale—Although we are enjoying a fair 
volume of business trade has slowed up a little 
on account of money being somewhat tight in 
our territory, but we are looking forward to 4 
good business the coming summer. 


O. E. EyMan, Charleroi Supply Co., Charleroi 
—Business has been fair and the outlook is good 
for a better year than last year. There is 4 
good deal of mortgage money tied up in our 
territory. If people begin to pay off their obliga- 
tions funds will be released to aid more home 
building. There was considerable home building 
last year. 


CHARLES EB. Cain, Charles E. Cain., Ambridge 
—We are passing through a very slow period 
just now, but the outlook is good for general 
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Pipe Co.’s new $40,000,000 plant is scheduled 
to start operations April 1. This is going to 
mean a tremendous industrial boost for Am- 
pridge and several other boroughs in our 
vicinity. Building in lines other than home con- 
struction has been pretty good with us the past 
year and we expect the added industrial activity 
to create a demand for a large number of homes. 


H. S. BARTLEY, Bartley Lumber Co., Altoona— 
We have experienced two very bad years in the 
jumber business, but there are prospects of im- 
provement, Altoona is wholly dependent for its 
prosperity on the Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
js planning a new depot, new freight station and 
classification yards. We are confidently hopeful 
of a better year this year. 


H. L. BERKSHIRE, Masontown Lumber & Con- 
struction Co., Masontown—On account of the 
slow improvement in the coal industry, our main 
dependence for prosperity, business is pretty 
slow with us, but I would say the outlook for 
next summer is better than it has been since 
the coal strike started about four years ago. 


E. F. Dum, E. F. Dumm Lumber Co., Spangler 
—While business was better last year than it had 
been for two or three years previous, it is very 
poor with us at present, but we expect this year 
as a whole to be better than last year. 


Georce C. Hoppe,, Patton—The outlook for us 
this year is about the same as last year. We 
are dependent on the coal mining industry to a 
great extent, and in our region it has not re- 
covered from the disastrous strike, which has 
affected business adversely. 


H. L. Yerty, Vandergrift—Business is quiet 
and I am not able now to forecast much about 
the ensuing year. The mills are not running 
well and mortgage money is not easy in our 
territory. 


A. K. KEepNER, Northern Lumber Co. and A, 
G. Sharp Lumber Co., Youngstown, Ohio—Busi- 
ness was very poor last year, more than 50 per- 
cent below the volume of 1928. The outlook is 
for a much better year, but it may be late 
starting. 


M. M. Beer, of O. N. Beer, Sheffield—We are 
in an oil and gas region, in which business is 
picking up. With factories resuming, too, the 
outlook is very hopeful. The money situation is 
very tight, however, and collections are very 
poor, being made mostly through liens, 


AuGusT POHLAND, Pohland Bros., Latrobe— 
There is room for improvement in business with 
us, although it may be said to be fair. The 
indications are that this year will be somewhat 
better than last year. The outlook is that home 
building will start earlier. 


A. M. F. STITELER, Beaver Falls—At this time, 
and of course until spring, business will be quiet. 
The 1930 volume may equal that of 1929, but 
we do not expect it to be greater. Big con- 
struction will continue, also the better class of 
homes, but small home building will be slow, 
due principally to unemployment and difficulty 
in financing. 


O. P. McDANEL, R. B. McDanel Co., New 
Brighton—Business has been good with us, but 
generally speaking not so good in our community 
as a whole. The outlook, however, is bright for 
the larger kind of building operations in 1930, 
but for small homes it is not so promising. 


J. J. Manon, Logan Lumber Co., New Ken- 
sington—While there is not much business just 
now, we are hopeful of a good year, as all our 
industries are running well. We expect that 
1930 will be a better year than was 1929, par- 
ticularly in home building. 


L. O. MecKLEM and E. C. ENDLER, Mecklem 
Lumber Co., Rochester—While there is some 
figuring, which makes the outlook better, busi- 
hess with us just now is poor. We are hopeful 
that it will pick up after March 1. The new 
Plant of the A. M. Byers Pipe Co., near Am- 
bridge, will have a beneficial effect on our com- 
munity, as will the Lake Erie & Ohio River Ship 
Canal, when constructed. 


J. A, LAPSLEY, Lapsley Bros., Glassport—Busi- 
hess in our territory is not good, but the out- 
look is for better conditions later in the year. 


JAMES J. MUNN, Munn Lumber Co., Pittsburgh 
—I cannot say that the prospects are very 
bright for the lumberman the ensuing year. 
The home~builder has almost ceased to exist, 





so far as the individual is concerned. The larger 
proportion of the homes being erected at pres- 
ent are by the speculative builder, largely on 
property having a purchase money mortgage, and 
in many cases a construction loan mortgage 
filed. against it before work is started, and the 
retail lumber dealer who supplies material for 
such a building does so with almost a 100 per- 
cent chance of losing all he puts into it. So 
the house building proposition is not at all a. 
satisfactory one for the lumber dealer. 


CLYDE Bowser, R. M. Bowser & Son., Renfrew 
—Business was fair up to a few weeks ago, but 
the present let-up we attribute to the season. 
We are about nine miles from Butler, where 
the Austin Automobile Co. is building a plant 
that will employ several hundred men. This 
will be an inspiration to business within a radius 
of several miles, 


Hart B, DAUGHERTY, Indiana—The outlook for 
larger building operations is better with us than 
for several years, but there is very little home 
building in prospect. Collections are very slow. 


GEORGE M. THOMPSON, Cleveland, of the Com- 
mercial Sash & Door Co., Pittsburgh—I have 
found business. fair in the territory I cover in 
the Pittsburgh district and the outlook is good 
for a great improvement. 


W. W. -CAMPBELL, National Builders’ Supply 
Association, New Wilmington—The outlook for 
the sale of lumber or any other building mate- 
rial in Lawrence County, including New Castle, 
is not very bright. Construction today is about 
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One of the feature exhibits at the convention 
was that made by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. Jt consisted in part of a Douglas 
fir plywood panel on which was mounted a 
wedge shaped section of a fir tree which had 
been cut in its 606th year. Retiring President 
A. M. Haines is shown indicating the diameter 
of the tree when Columbus landed in America 
in 1492 


50 percent under normal. While a few firms are 
figuring bills for prospective home builders, there 
is little activity in this line. Lawrence County 
has reached the saturation point in home. build- 
ing. The number of vacant houses, and the 
prices at which these houses are offered for sale, 
preclude much activity in the home building 
field. There are no large projects in view to 
lend hope for increased business. The last six 
months of the year, however, may change the 
complexion of today. Dealers are inclined to 
accept a lesser volume of business at a fair 
margin of profit. 


W..H. ZEeIcuer, Zeigler Lumber Co., Duquesne 
—While business is a little slow just now, we 
had a good year in 1929 until trade began to 
slow down late in October. We cannot be cer- 
tain as to the outlook, but with the steel mills 
operating better, 1930 should be a good year. 


CHARLES H. HANEY, Freedom—Business has 
been slow, but the outlook is better, with lots 
of figuring on home building. This is probably 
due to the A. M. Byers Pipe Co.’s new plant, a 
few miles east of us, and we expect a good deal 
better year than we had last year. 


A. L. CHRISTOPHER, West Penn Lumber Co., 
Dormont—Business is improving and the lumber 
industry has been apprised by the improvement 
in the steel industry that it may expect better 
business, We expect renewed activity in home 
building and repairs within three months, as the 
steel mills are adding more men right along. 


H. F. Brant, Plumville—We are dependent 
on the coal industry in our territory, and the 
mines have not been operating more than 15 
percent, which makes business poor and the 
outlook bad. 


J. O. FREDERICKS, Burgettstown Building & 
Supply Co., Burgettstown—Business is slow and 
the outlook is not good, as our prosperity de- 
pends on the coal industry, and operations at 
the mines are very slack. 


To Clarify Freight Listings 


Because they believe that lumbermen, mill- 
work manufacturers, and other shippers of in- 
terior woodwork have had only a very indefi- 
nite term, “Inside Finishings,” to indicate what 
wood products may be shipped on the same 
rate basis as lumber, and that some have appar- 
ently construed this term to include everything 
from newel posts to sectional book-cases, trans- 
continental carriers have proposed to change 
the classifications, eliminating entirely the am- 
biguous “Inside Finishings” and using instead 
only the terminology “Building Woodwork 
(House Trim).” H. G. Toll, of Chicago, 
chairman of the Trans-Continental Freight 
Bureau, invited interested shippers to attend a 
conference in his office in suite 800, 300 West 
Adams Street, on Feb. 6, but due to the 
fact that several of the shippers’ representa- 
tives were unable to be present on that date 
it was postponed to Wednesday, March 19, at 
10 a. m. 

In explaining the reasons for the change, Mr. 
Toll informed a representative of the AMERI- 
cAN LuMBERMAN that it is strictly in the inter- 
ests of clarity that there may be no question 
as to what materials are meant to come under 
each rate. “If anybody,” he said, “can tell 
exactly what is meant by ‘inside finishings,’ I’d 
like to hear him do it. We don’t understand 
that this increases any rates except as lumber- 
men or others have been using some outlandish 
definition of this term. But a wide open term 
like this is always susceptible to almost any 
construction a man might want to put on it.” 

Under the change proposed by the carriers, 
Item 525, Tariff 27-M, Items 40 and 160 of 
Tariffs 18-K and 28-I, and Item 180-E of 
Tariff 17-J, will be amended to use instead of 
the general term “Inside Finishings” the fol- 
lowing definite description of what materials 
may be shipped on the same rate basis as lum- 
ber, listed as “Building Woodwork (House 
Trim)”: 

Balusters; bases, column; blocks—base, cen- 
ter, corner, or head; bracket caps, column; 
casings, door or window, K.D.; columns; frames 
—blind, door, screen or window—K.D., with 
or without pulleys; gable ornaments; grill 
work; moldings, carpenters’; pilasters; posts; 
railings; rosettes; scroll work; shelves, K.D.; 
spindles; stair work (newels, risers, treads, post 
ornaments); trellises. 

The rate on this material will be the same 
as that on lumber, which from the Coast. to 
Chicago, for instance, is 72 cents. The car- 
riers believe that certain other items, however, 
which have been shipped on this same rate fre- 
quently, should have instead the door rate basis, 
which to ‘Chicago is 73 cents. “Cabinets, for 
instance,” said Mr. Toll, “are made almost 
entirely of doors, and we think should take the 
same freight rate as doors.” Accordingly, the 
carriers propose to include in this higher rate 
the following articles, providing they are “to 
be built in and become a permanent part of the 
woodwork (house trim)”: 

Cabinets (wall)—broom, medicine, mop, or 
telephone; combined tables and seats, folded 
flat; ironing boards, folded flat, in cabinets 
or frames; restaurant tables, consisting of 
table and benches, K.D., flat; wall seats, folded 
flat, in cabinets or frames; wall tables, folded 
flat, in cabinets or frames. 
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inois Dealers Begin Annual Convention 


Optimism Is Voiced With Regard to Outlook for 1930—Financing of Building 
and Modernizing Is Program Subject of Major Importance 


Celebrating forty years of business organiza- 
tion, and indicative of an optimistic lumber 
outlook for the coming months, the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association opened 
its annual convention at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Tuesday with an excellent attendance 
and much interest shown in both speakers and 
exhibits. Registration at 4 o’clock Wednesday 
afternoon had reached 784, and it was estimated 
the total attendance was at least 1,100. 

It was a conclusive answer by an organized 
Illinois lumber industry to the dismal croakers 
who say, “Convention attendance ain’t what it 
used to be.” All day long lumbermen were 
milling around among the three score exhibits, 
preparing to adopt the convention slogan of 
“Say It with Orders,” or were sitting in the 
business sessions, listening to what was au- 
thoritatively considered “one of the strongest 
programs ever prepared for a retail lumber- 
men’s convention.” It was expected that the 
registration and attendance would prove to be 
in excess of last year’s by a substantial amount. 

Most of the dealers questioned by represen- 
tatives of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN expressed 
an optimistic view on the prospects for busi- 
ness during the next few months, and reported 
a fair sales volume for the period just com- 
pleted. As one of the men smilingly said, “It 
hasn’t been anything to write home about, of 
course, but we've kept right on doing business. 
There’s lumber being used.” It was very evi- 
dently not a convention of hopeless and dis- 
gruntled men, but men who expected to do 
business at a profit. 

Buildings as monuments of progress—mod- 
ern Ebenezers—were described by President Ray 
Durham, of Harrisburg, in his annual address 
with which he opened the convention Tuesday 
afternoon. “Every edifice,” he said, “that rears 
its head, whether it be a stone, a cabin, a lordly 
church, a cultured university, or a city skyscrap- 
er, is a tribute to the same sentiment, that by 
the help of all things that go to make up. a 
civilization, thus far have we come. In silent 
tribute to the memory of previous accomplish- 
ments stand these monuments to progress.” 

Then he launched into a discussion of some 
of the foundations of progress. History in re- 
cent decades, he said, has seen education and 
family life shift from the very personal status 
it had when the “settler’s cabin, rudely con- 
structed of available forest material, housed in 
little floor space the numerous family of the 
pioneer.” In those early days, he explained, not 
only the building of the house but also the mak- 
ing of clothes and the preparation of food were 
done by persons who had a personal interest in 
the result, and furthermore the parents them- 
selves were personally responsible for teaching 
the children “the lessons of books, of life, of re- 
ligious truth, of patriotism.” 

From these conditions things have changed 
gradually until now little or nothing is done by 
anyone with a personal interest in the outcome. 
Mr. Durham said: 

Mark the progress. From hut to frame 
building, the material of which was manufac- 
tured in the nearest saw mill. Next in ad- 
vance come more pretentious establishments 
put up by modern builders, supervised by con- 
tractors according to plans of an architect 
miles away. The personal element in con- 
struction vanishes. 

He showed how this same process of imper- 
sonalization took place in garment making, with 
the purchase of first the cloth and then the 
whole garment itself, “and ultimately the home 
is no more a factory.” He continued: 

The process of education that was once a 
component fact of home life has been handed 
to the schools. The child’s religion has been 
handed to the church and Sunday school. His 


Nore: A report of the Wednesday 
afternoon and Thursday sessions of the 
annual convention of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association 
will appear in the Feb. 22 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





entertainment and all sorts of social pleasure 
has become a matter of public and not private 
enterprise. Very early in life he belongs to 
society at large and not to the home. The 
old personal element has gone. . . . The pupil, 
surprising as it may seem to the older of us, 
learns something, but it is somewhat differ- 
ent from what we learned. He emerges, it 
seems, just as well prepared to cope with his 
world as we were for ours. What they lack 
in fundamentals they have balanced by worldly 
wisdom. The machine that has kept them 
stepping along has turned out a finished prod- 
uct. and out the spout they come, cultured 
and sophisticated, and often: Without religion, 
without personal devotion, conservative poli- 
tics, without financial responsibility. . . . Our 
largely sedentary life has changed our diet, 
too. Compare the three square meals of forty 
years ago with the morning toast and coffee, 
midday sandwich and glass of milk, and six 
o‘clock roast, vegetable and dessert of today. 





Officers Elected 


President—George F. Colton, of Crumb- 
Colton Co. (Inc.), Rockford. 


Vice President—Fred C. Wenthe, of 
Wenthe Bros. Co., Effingham. 


Director at Large—William McKee, 
Builders’ Supply Co., Decatur. 











We are not saying it is worse—we hope it is 
better—but the whole of society is trying to 
adapt itself to mass production and mass con- 
sumption without the mass employment. 

It is with these greatly changed conditions 
that the lumber dealer of today must cope, Presi- 
dent Durham said, and indicated that other in- 
dustries, also, have undergone changes. He 
mentioned the farm, where the horse is replaced 
by the tractor, and hens and dairy cows are 
more in evidence, as are sheep. “The ones who 
can not adjust themselves,” he said, “abandon 
the farms and move to the city to become an 
addition to the very methods that have con- 
tributed to their own downfall.” Changes, how- 
ever, are not confined to the present, he con- 
tinued, and reviewed the five great alternate 
waves of prosperity and depression that have 
visited our country in the last hundred years. 

“They have been very regular,” he said. “They 
have followed the lines of least resistance until, 
top-heavy, they have toppled, with disastrous re- 
sults always, always catching a new crop be- 
cause there is always a new crop to catch.” He 
told of the causes of the various waves of pros- 
perity and depression, and the effect of wars on 
the nation’s economic status. In 1922, he said, 
after a post-war depression conditions started 
on the upward trend that lasted until 1929. He 
continued : 

“This last wave has certainly been an auto- 
mobile and luxury age. A maddening desire to 
put America on wheels. A desire that over- 
came hunger, shelter, or clothing. Investments 
and speculation fed on the credulity of a pleas- 
ure-mad nation. Real values fell because no one 
cared to be bothered with tangible assets. Homes 
depreciated because they were not desired. Rents 


.owner’s business. 


declined because homes were dumped into rental 
class and investment companies found them- 
selves swamped with repossessed real estate 
The cry went up that it is cheaper to rent than 
own. But there should be a reaction. Why js 
not a house and lot that cost $2,000, and now 
sells for $1,000 and rents for $120 a year, a bet- 
ter investment than a stock that pays 6 percent 
and costs two for one?” 


Conditions Now Favorable for Lumber 


The economic crash of the last few months has 
made people ask themselves such questions, Mr, 
Durham said, and has put the great American 
public in a receptive attitude toward talk of 
home owning. The lumber industry has changed 
its tactics, too, he said: 

We were the last to grasp the trend of 
modern merchandising, that in the battle for 
the customer’s dollar we had to create a lux- 
ury to compete with other luxuries. That 
battle has not been won, but the enemies’ 
forces are weakening. It is terrible to be with- 
out means of support and own a home, but 
it is worse to suffer the calamity and own no 
home. 

Americans who live in their own homes are 
the ones to whom the Government is looking 
to save the battle today. Business needs 
purchasers, of course, but some stability must 
be shown to establish credit. Many commu- 
nities are on the verge of bankruptcy because 
the one sound basis for credit is lacking— 
that is, tangible evidence of home ownership. 
Realization of this very fundamental principle 
of material wealth is the best ally the lum- 
berman has today. 


Mr. Durham said that this change of attitude ° 


is one of several of importance to the lumber in- 
dustry: “There has been a change in the atti- 
tude of the owner toward his business. There 
has been a change in the attitude of the owner 
toward his competitor. There has been a 
change in the attitude of the public toward the 
The sequence is correct, and 
each is an outgrowth of the influence of its pred- 
ecessor.” 4 : 

The president made it plain that in these days 
of changes and more changes, it is imperative 
that the lumberman look well to his. hold on 
the interests of the American people, and take 
definite steps to combat some of the modern 
tendencies toward centralized buying. He espe- 
cially stressed the fact that the situation is far 
from hopeless : 

The lumberman for years has held a place 
in the sun. Is he to be overshadowed and 
eclipsed by the great hand of monopoly and 
trade practices that sap the community of its 
buying power by sending all profits to other 
fields to speculate in stocks? These practices 
are unAmerican and can only thrive when the 
citizenship is asleep. Surely the American 
people with their intelligent knowledge of pub- 
lic affairs will not let out enough rope to en- 
twine their own necks in the stangulation that 
results from trading with firms that act as 
a magnet to draw from all communities to 
one central power. 

There is little cause to guess about things 
any more. Facts and figures are available at 
every turn, on every subject, from the flax 
crop in Argentina to the number of miles of 
dilapidated fence in your own township, from 
the prospective potato crop in Idaho to the 
amount of white lead available for painting 
this summer. We know how to determine 
moisture content, and which woods are best 
for each purpose. . Trade journals are 
filled with timely suggestions. They actually 
plead with us at times to better endeavor. 

Of course this particular period is a little 
different. All eras are different, or we would 
know exactly what to do. This one, they 
say, is marked with plenty of money but it 
is not available as before. The prosperity 
that has been proclaimed has leaped from 
California to Florida and back to Detroit, and 
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all because we wish to eat without working. 
Most of this has been at the expense of the 
farmer and the small home owner. A typical 
example is the average man who felt able to 
puy a $5,000 house. He paid $1,000 down. He 
now has his mortgage down to $2,500, but his 
nouse is a few years old and its market value, 
if any, does not now exceed the balance of the 
mortgage. To refinance is impossible, and the 
story is told—he loses. 


In spite of this, the speaker continued, stand- 
ards of living have been raised, as is shown by 
the wide distribution of modern conveniences 
such as the telephone, cleaners, heaters, etc. 
“In 1928-29 the largest class percent of automo- 
bile buyers was among laborers, artisans, fire- 
men and motormen. These are the owners of 
the $5,000 homes before mentioned, and yet in 
the distribution of wealth 10 percent of the peo- 
ple get one-third of the income, and the other 
90 percent receive the remaining two-thirds.” 
Mr. Durham expressed confidence, however, that 
the condition will right itself by a “leveling pro- 
cess,” and that through it all the association 
would have work to do that would be even more 
important than the developments and accomplish- 
ments of the last forty years. 


Report of Secretary 


The president’s address was followed by the 
annual report of Secretary James F. Bryan, of 
Chicago, who told of a year filled with varied 
activities all with one aim—the betterment of 
trade and market conditions for the retail lum- 
ber and building material dealer. He, too, 
sounded a note of optimism and hope for the 
prospects of 1930, while admitting that the 
skies of recent months have not been exactly 
rosy. Lumbermen, he declared, are taking a 
greater interest, and a more active part, in the 
work of the association than ever before. To 
this he attributed a large part of the organi- 
zation’s success. 

“Without this good help,” he said, “we could 
not have accomplished nearly so much.” Then 
with telling emphasis he continued: 

Officers can not build an efficient, effective 
organization. It’s team work throughout the 
association that brings good results, and the 
more of you who become active and are 
willing to devote a little time and labor to 
this work, the better it will be for all of us 
and the industry in general. 

Payment of dues is important, but active 
co-operation is just as necessary to success 
as the prompt payment of dues. In fact, 
financial investment and work constitute a 
force that will give us a larger membership, 
amore active organization, and more of help 
to our members. 


As a tangible evidence of this increased inter- 
est on the part of the membership, Mr. Bryan 
reported with evident pleasure on the success 
with which in several counties of the State the 
“dues adjustment campaign” has met. This 
campaign, he explained, was for the purpose of 
more nearly equalizing the dues, so that the 
financial burdens of the association would be 
borne by all the members in proper proportion. 
Counties were apportioned a certain amount 
which was thought to be equitable and fair, 
“and,” he continued, “a number have gone 
over the top. Macon County stands at the 
head with the largest percentage of increased 
dues in the State. LaSalle County is a close 
second, and the other counties that have made 
a remarkable record are McLean, St. Clair, 
Vermilion, Champaign, Henry, DeKalb and 
McHenry. There have been some increases in 
a majority of the 102 counties in the State. 
Individual dealers here and there all over IlIli- 
nois have voluntarily increased their investment 
im the State association.” 


May Add Field Representative 


_ The secretary indicated that when the organ- 
ization’s dues have been increased to a point 
where such action would be possible, a third 
full-time field representative would be added to 
the staff. He highly complimented the work 
of W. G. Joyce and H. E. Gillaspy, remarking 
that they “have constantly traversed our terri- 
tory visiting members and other dealers, giving 
assistance in developing business and toward 


better merchandising.” ‘Numerous calls for the 
services of these two men have been forced to 
be turned down, however, he said, because there 
is too much work for two men to do. He 
urged further attention to the task of increas- 
ing the association’s income, that another man 
may be added. In the meantime, he suggested 
that each of the county and local clubs plan for 
regular monthly meeting dates, and then abide 
by those dates absolutely, in order that the 
field men may be present by means of regular 
weekly routings. These meetings of the smaller 
groups are of great benefit to the members, Mr. 
Bryan said, and added: 


Where such meetings have been held there 
is more of harmony and co-operation among 
dealers. They. get better acquainted, and ex- 
change views and ideas, and offer suggestions 
and information, which is of value to the re- 
tailer and to the building public. Your State 
officers are firm in the belief that intelligent 
field work systematically planned and car- 





Proposes Financing Plan 


Probably the subject of greatest in- 
terest to dealers discussed at the annual 
convention of the Illinois Lumber & 
Material Dealers’ Association was being 
presented by Arthur Goodwillie, presi- 
dent, American Home Security Corpora- 
tion, of Chicago, as the forms for this 
issue of the AmernicAN LUMBERMAN were 
being closed. Mr. Goodwillie previously 
had appeared before the directors of the 
association and outlined a plan for co- 
operation with the Illinois dealers in 
financing homes, that met with their 
hearty approval. In his address to the 
convention, Mr. Goodwillie gave the de 
tails of a proposed plan of co-operation, 
and the enthusiasm with which this pro- 
posal was being received indicated that 
the dealers were ready to join in the 
movement to provide an Illinois financ- 
ing corporation in which the dealers 
themselves would be interested and which 
would provide ample funds to enable 
retail lumber and building material deal- 
ers, who are members of the Illinois asso- 
ciation, to finance home building in their 
several communities. Mr. Goodwillie’s 
address and the proposed plan of financ- 
ing home building in Illinois will be 
given in greater detail in next week’s 
issue of the American LUMBERMAN. 











ried out is of great benefit not only to our 
members and other building material dealers, 
but to the building industry in general. 


He stated the ideal of the association, con- 
cerning service to members, in the words: 

What we must keep in mind is to have 
this field service so that it will be available 
to any member or group of members who 
need the assistance of an officer of the State 
association. 


Association Activities Varied 

Secretary Bryan reported that more members 
are using the association’s services than ever 
before in the organization’s history. “This,” 
he said, “is an evidence of increased interest, 
and better understanding of what organized 
effort does in the way of results. . . . As 
President Durham often says, ‘We are becom- 
ing association conscious.” ‘He mentioned the 
excellent work done by the association’s traffic 
service, of which R. J. McBride is manager, 
and urged the members to continue using this 
service, and to ask for what they want. “We 
are not mind readers,” he said. One of the 
cases in which the traffic service has taken part 





is in the effort of the mills of the West Coast 
and South territories to effect a change of rates 
in ‘Central Freight Association territory, and 
there has also been active work in defense of 
the stop-over privilege on building material 
now in force in a portion of the State. 

The legal department has been active, too, 
he said, and cited one of its operations as an 
excellent instance of the good results to be ob- 
tained by organized effort. It was in defense 
of the State lien law, which was under fire in 
the legislature, threatened by two proposed 
laws. ‘A committee from the association, carry- 
ing “petitions, a lot of information and facts,” 
together with a committee from the Chicago 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, went to 
the capitol at Springfield and were given a 
hearing by the State Judiciary Committee. Ar- 
guments to individual members of the commit- 
tee were also presented. The result was that 
the committee voted unanimously against the 
proposed bills. “This,” said Mr. Bryan, “is an- 
other result of organized effort on the part of 
an industry.” 

He reminded the members of the associa- 
tion’s information department, which is always 
available. The secretary also announced that 
plans are under way to organize a State trade 
promotion department. No State-wide adver- 
tising campaign is contemplated, he said, and 
no promotional campaign fund will be consid- 
ered, but the association will “simply furnish 
rag when our members need it and ask 

or it.” 


Lumber’s Common Meeting Place 


An organization in which all the component 
parts of a great industry—including manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, commission men, retail- 
ers, superintendents, salesmen, and others— 
may meet on a common ground of fellowship, 
to discuss the problems, prospects and oppor- 
tunities of, and plan for the advancement of, 
the industry as a whole, was the picture of the 
Concatenated Order of Hioo-Hoo painted by a 
member of the Supreme Nine, B. F. Springer, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., who is also president of 
the Wisconsin ‘Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
He advanced the Hoo-Hoo organization as the 
ideal means of telling the public the story, the 
romance, of lumber. 

“When Hoo-Hoo brought together all these 
different elements,” Mr. Springer said, “the 
manufacturers woke up to the fact that the lum- 
ber industry is no different from any other in- 
.dustry—the public must be told the story of its 
product.” He said that Hoo-Hoo filled a need 
in the lumber industry, is fundamentally right, 
or it could never have endured through its 
thirty-eight years of existence. 

One of the greatest opportunities Hoo-Hoo 
has today, he said, and the way in which it can 
be of greatest benefit to the lumber industry, is 
in providing a place and an occasion for the 
meeting of lumbermen of all departments, where 
competent speakers may give instruction on the 
story of lumber, the value of lumber, the com- 
parative strength of lumber and other materials, 
and similar information which at the proper 
time may be passed along to the consumers. 

“All of us in the industry must help tell this 
story—we must stop thinking in terms of our 
own little individual, or class, problems. Hoo- 
Hoo will give a chance for lumbermen to learn 
the story of lumber—technical and other infor- 
mation. So when some lumberman asks you to 
join Hoo-Hoo, he is not doing it with any 
selfish interest, but for the good of the industry 
as a whole. We need it to lend unity to this 
great and basic industry.” 


A Chance for Co-operation 


Appointment of committees and various con- 
vention announcements were then made by 
President Durham and Secretary Bryan. The 
latter made an especially strong plea, equally 
good for this or any other convention, for the 
members to “do their ticket buying early.” He 
announced the breakfast which the State, dis- 
trict and county officers enjoyed together 


Wednesday morning, and the luncheon Wednes- © 


day noon, when the exhibitors were guests of 
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the association: The ladies’ program of enter- 
tainment, which included a matinee theater 
party Wednesday, was also announced, and the 
secretary made mention of the considerable 
number of ladies who were in attendance at the 
business session. 

“If there’s anyone interested in your success,” 
Mr. Bryan said, “it’s your wife and your fam- 
ily, so it’s entirely proper that the ladies be in- 
vited to our business meeting. They may go 
home and spur their husbands on to greater ef- 
fort, or better methods of merchandising.” 

The business film, “Dealers and Dollars,” 
prepared by the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
was presented, under the direction of Harry 
Colman, of Chicago, who explained that this 
same film, together with special methods of 
bringing its message home to the observer, is 
available for showing in the various cities and 
may be obtained by application to Secretary 
Bryan. It should, he explained, do much to 
start a spirit of co-operation among the lumber 
and building material dealers in any town where 
it is shown. 

As the preparations for showing the picture 
were being made, those present had an un- 
scheduled opportunity for observing the great 
power which is at the command of an organized 
industry. There was some delay experienced, 
in darkening the room and starting the project- 
ing machine, because of the electricians’ union 
rules which forbade the throwing of switches 
or other operations by any but union members 
who are engaged in such work as a means of 
livelihood. 

After the adjournment of the business session 
the members of the third and seventh districts 
met to elect directors. In the third district, 
Walter E. Robinson, of the Robinson Lumber 
Co., Abingdon, Ill., was re-elected. In the 
seventh district meeting Walter S. Payneur, of 
the Central Illinois Lumber Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill., was elected to succeed W. F. Weinel, of 
Columbia, Ill. Members from the first district 
met Thursday, and elected John Alexander, jr., 
of the Alexander Lumber Co., Aurora. 

Tuesday evening occurred the Hoo-Hoo din- 
ner, which was very well attended, and after- 
ward there was a concatenation. The officiat- 
ing nine were all Chicagoans except the Custo- 
catian, who is from Naperville. Those who offi- 
ciated are: Gurdon, Harold M. Elliott; Arca- 
noper, E. F. Xanten; Custocatian, Eugene R. 
Schwartz; Jabberwock, Lester R. Cook; Bo- 
jum, W. F. Biederman; Scrivenoter, Don Hun- 
ter; Junior Hoo-Hoo, Roscoe Clark; Senior 
Hoo-Hoo, E. A. Thornton; Snark, Frederick 
Klapproth. 


[Report of this convention to be continued 
in next week’s issue.] 


7 _ s . 
Reciprocity as a Big Stick 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Feb. 10.—An investiga- 
tion urged by Senator Brookhart of Iowa in a 
resolution introduced in the Senate several days 
ago, asking for an investigation of rebating in 
every form that affects common carriers, is of 
special interest to lumbermen because of the 
basis of this resolution. Lumber manufacturers 
especially, who have complained among them- 
selves of strong-arm methods that have been 
used under the guise of “reciprocal relations” 
to induce their patronage of advertising and 
promotion schemes of questionable value, will 
be interested. Senator Brookhart’s resolution 
cites two of the big packing concerns as ex- 
amples of conspiracy to violate the laws by 
forms of commercial bribery, and bases his 
resolutions on a letter from one of the packing 
concerns to the railroads, advising that mem- 
bers of that concern were financially interested 
in a product extensively used by the railroads. 
The intimation was very broadly given that 
“reciprocal relations” would be desirable and 
that if the packing companies were expected to 
patronize certain railroads, these railroads in 
turn would be expected to buy this particular 
equipment from the -concern with which the 
packing interests were financially connected. 
The resolution provides that a full and search- 
ing investigation should be made and the result 
reported to the Senate. 








Big Purchase of Yellow Pine 


DENVER, CoLo., Feb. 10.—A contract for the 
purchase of 211,000,000 board feet of western 
yellow pine, the largest amount of timber ever 
sold at one time by the local office of the for- 
estry department, has been awarded to the New 
Mexico Lumber Co. The timber is in the Mon- 
tezuma national forest in the southwestern part 
of the State, and was bid in after it had. been 
advertised for several months. It will be sawed 
at the mill located at McPhee, Colo. 


The timber bought by the New Mexico Lum- 
ber Co. is the best yellow pine in the State. 
Many of the trees are four and five feet in 
diameter, and the logs will average about four 
per 1,000 board feet, according to M. W. 
Thompson, assistant district forester in charge 
of forest management. 


Thirty miles of main logging highway has 
already been built in logging the area cut over, 
and it will be necessary to build about twenty- 
five miles of additional main line to log the 
timber still to be cut. 

The New Mexico company, of which John 
Zalaha, of McPhee, is president, in 1924 pur- 
chased 70,000,000 feet of timber adjacent to that 
which it now bought. This tract has been al- 


all 
most cut over, together with a large tract of 
peels owned timber and some State timber. 
and, 

The new operation will supply employment 
for 300 men, who will receive salaries totaling 
about $400,000 annually. All of the cutting yj 
be done in conformance with approved fores 
regulations. Only mature trees are marked for 
cutting by forest rangers, the young trees being 
left as a basis for future crops. 


Installing Exhaust Fan Kilns 


AsHeporo, N. C., Feb. 10.— The Cranford 
Chair Co., manufacturer of furniture at this 
place, in connection with a general program of 
improvement, is installing two new type Moore 
exhaust fan kilns for seasoning high quality 
hardwoods to any desired moisture content, Jy 
connection with the kilns, which are equipped 
with Moore fireproof dry kiln doors, record- 
ing instruments and Moore’s patented exhayst 
fan system for speeding up circulation, the com- 
pany is installing the carrier type of door fix- 
tures, Leitelt lumber lift and Moore heavy duty 
transfer car. The entire equipment is being 
supplied by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


Selective Logging of Hardwoods 


Studies of logging costs and the cost of con- 
verting into lumber logs of various sizes made 
in several of the lumbering regions of the 
United States has shown that there is need for 
reconsideration of some of the customary prac- 
tices in cutting. This fact is well established 
by studies carried on by the Lake States Forest 
Experiment Station, and the Forest Products 
Laboratory in co-operation with the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation just made public in Technical Bulletin 
No. 164, entitled “Selective Logging in the 
Northern Hardwoods of the Lake States,” by 
Raphael Zon, director Lake States Forest Ex- 
periment Station, and D. Garver, senior 
forester, Forest Products Laboratory, the For- 
est Service. 


This investigation was carried on by a crew 
of from four to eight men who went into the 
woods and mills and determined the output 
per unit of time and the cost per thousand 
board feet for each step of lumber manufacture 
from logs and trees of different sizes at four 
operations, two in northern Wisconsin and 
two in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, While 
these operations were generally representative 
of the region as regards daily output, methods 
of logging and milling, and character of the 
stand, the results given in the tables apply di- 
rectly only to the conditions encountered and 
described and are not applicable in their en- 
tirety to individual hardwood-hemlock lumber 
operations. The degree of guidance offered by 
the bulletin to the individual operator would 
depend on how closely the operations studied 
parallel his own. 


The study showed that for the tract con- 
cerned the highest profit per thousand board 
feet occurs when only trees 18 inches in diam- 
eter or larger are cut. Another interesting 
fact was that the owner actually loses money 
when he cuts trees less than 12 inches in di- 
ameter because of low grades and heavy labor 
costs per thousand. If, therefore, the owner 
has a good supply of timber on hand and is 
planning on a second cut, the 18-inch diameter 
cutting limit will net him the highest profit 
for each thousand feet of lumber produced and 
yet will leave enough timber, that is 41 per- 
cent of the original volume, on the ground to 
provide a second cut of large timber within a 
reasonable time. The highest profit per acre 
is obtained when only trees 12 inches in di- 
ameter and larger are cut. This means that 
the lumber operator even if he has no thought 
of a second cut but wants to remove in one 
logging all the merchantable timber, really 
loses money by cutting trees less than 12 inches 


in diameter. It was shown also that a change 
from clear cutting, that is all trees 9 inches 
in diameter and up, to cutting to a diameter 
limit does not increase the cost of lumber pro- 
duction until a diameter limit of about 16 
inches is reached. Above this point the pro- 
duction cost begins to rise because the cost of 
permanent improvements becomes increasingly 
greater and more than offsets the total ef- 
fects of the cheapened direct logging and mill- 
ing costs and the increased value of the lum- 
ber. 

Though several other species were included 
in the operations studied, the three main species 
were sugar maple, yellow birch and eastern 
hemlock. The bulletin contains about 46 pages, 
with numerous tables and several illustrations. 
Copies may be obtained free from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., so 
long as the supply lasts, or from Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., at 10 cents a copy. 


(BEBE LEGEZBeEeeeeee 


Quotations on Timber Issues 


Quotations on lumber company short term issues 
are on a yiéld basis. 


Bid Asked 
Pet. Pet. 
—Due 1932— 


Algoma Lumber Company Ist 6s.... 6.75 6.25 
Bear Creek Logging Company Ist 6s 6.75 6.25 
Bladon Springs Lumber Co. 1st 6s.. 6.75 6.25 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 6s... 6.75 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Ist 5%s_ 6.75 
Connor Lumber & Land Co. ist 6s.. 6.75 
F. P. Cover & Sons ist 6%s ........ 6.75 
Dierks Lbr. & Coal Co. Ist 6s....... 6.75 
Dorchester Lumber Company list 6s. 6.75 
Detroit Investment Company Ist 6s. .... 


we 
on 


te to net. b> 
oe oa 


Flanner Company ist 6s ; 5 
Glendale Lumber Company ist 6s... 6.75 5 
W. F. IRSMAM WSl Gh. ccvcscvccccccves 6.75 a 


Clayton and Anson Mark ist 6s..... ov ee 
McGowin-Foshee Lumber Co, ist 6s. 6.75 
Oregon-Kalama Lumber Co. Ist 6s.. ... 
Owen Oregon Lumber Co. ist 6%s.. 6.75 
D. V. BienarGsen iat 66 ...vccesesce 6.75 
Saluda Land & Lumber Co. Ist 6s... 6.75 
Stack Lumber Company ist 7s 


oe 
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Tennessee Stave & Lumber Co. list 7s 


Umpqua Mills & Lumber Co. Ist 6s.. 6.75 
Virginia Hardwood Lumber Co. 1st 6s_ 6.75 6.25 
Western Timber Company Ist 6s..... 6.75 6.25 
Long Term— Bid Asked 
Brown Company 5448S ...-eescsesees 93.50 96.00 
Carlisle Lumber Co, ist 6s ......... 94.50 97.90 
Cont. Timber Land Co, Ist 6%s..... 101.00 seeee 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 1st 6s.... 95.00 98.00 
Glendale Lumber Go. Ist 6s......... 93.00 96.00 
Lamar Lumber Co, Ist 6s........... 97.00 100.00 
McGowin-Foshee Lumber Co. ist 6s.. 93.50 97.50 
Munising Paper Co. Ist 5%s ........ 91.00 94,00 
Oregon White Cedar Ist 6s ........ 98.00 100.00 
Port Orford Cedar Prod. Co. ist 6s. 94.00 98.00 
Rogue River Timber Co, Ist 6s..... 93.00 97.26 
Stout Lumber Co. ist 68 ......++.++- 93.00 98.00 
Trask Timber Co. ist 6s ........... 94.00 98.00 


Vancouver Assd. Lbr. Ints. Ist 7%s 90.00 «.+.- 
Virginia Hardwood Lbr. Co, ist 6s.. 93.00 96.00 


(Quoted by Baker, Fentress & Co., Feb. 12, 1930.) 
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Prade: Needs! DoldiSouthwestert Iowans 
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CONCH BLUBFS; owas Feb,, Bor The twene 
toltogth anaudl .corivention: ofi the, Southwest: 
serkowa : »Retail!o:buinbermen’s -c\ssociation 
dthis morning*in bHotel Chieftain, card 

the! progtain’ proiiises’ to’ besbiie Of the ‘mbst 
itterfigrable ifi the’ lotig history ‘of ‘the organiza- 
foi” The two Heddind spéakers at thé first ses- 
soe were Setretary- Manager FE, E’ Woods, of 
a Southwestern » ‘Lumbermen’s,’ Wigeiares 
and Harry ,T,; Il, general: .sales., manager 
of the, Central, Goal, & Coke Co. oth of “Bansas 
(atyes! 

omAt' the: Labhenieg of : his: adireni ‘Secretary 

bodg"'Stated® thatit"is atways*a ‘ple Suite for 
ith, tO attend a°tumber cottventish!’ “He:Stien- 
aoned, the: kindly. relations be: hag, ed. th Sec; 
retary , Ormie, C.; Lance, , of, the., Northwestern 
Liunbermen:s Association, Minneapolis; oand 
Harry Dole,’ dfo the: Nebraska Vassociation, ‘both 
of whom are présent! “He ‘reéalled the border 
liné: meetings ‘he «has: held - with: Mz; ‘Dole’s :¢0- 
operation: and: stateduthat anc rasshoiation: warls 
there are no realsdividing:Jineso: 2:1: 


The Chain Store’ ‘Problem. 


ofT Re chain’’store i$ a” ‘danger ' ‘subject’ which 
tharly’ people ‘avoid’ discussing: ” But ‘the’ prob- 
fems. raised by fhe appearance of’ the chains’ is 
here. and, must be.,understood., The,chains, in..a 
sense have flourished upon» the; inefhigiency oof 
independent. merchants ;,.but, they: in .their, turn 
have, made some.bad. guesses... Lhe, dine, lumber 
yard, gan: in, no, sense, be included} in -classi- 
§cation of, chain. operations, even .thoygh there 
i538 pata resemblance. The,. difference dies 
in.,the, fact, that. line, yards. are,..so .organiz 
and gwned,,.that,, the, individual, units , become 
essentially .community. enterprises,, Independent 
dealers, are; usually, glad, to, have sist as. locak 
competitors. art 
oy he: development, of. distribution, 4S; proving 
conclusively ; that retajlers are ital. to...busis 
ness.;-that,-they ,have an: important ,and,. difhcult 
work, to. do ;and. earn their, profits... The costs 
of|;production ,are, going down but ;she,cost of 
distribution,.is going up. | A, ereat ichemical 
company ‘found; itself';in . a 5-position, |so- <it 
thought,.to,euter the, lumber retailing eld; but 
ai careful survey, of a selected: area's convinced 
ihsthat : the» profits: available : were, not <suffi- 
eient, | Hais:, indicates! the;,:need'nforsngsdater 
business efficiency in the lumber field. Figures 
indicate; that, losses. caused, directly, by .¢ontpe- 
tition are..relatiyely,.. small ;but, Josses :from.in- 
competent management - are,.very,/darge., Lhip 
calls for'the-jcallection. of, definite. facts,.and 
their digestion. ane pouthayesterp association 
has made a Sthtt'fé6King qBHaRE ohn analysis of 
a°selected’ ‘area 'of lumber fetaifing'*m conneéc- 
tion "With the ‘Department ‘of Commerce: for the 
pli pose: ‘of ogathéririg “stich facts: 

“Bxperience » indicates othat: cabenit 25: percent 
Of hitter! is Self sellings while 73 percent is 
Soll bas-ofHie result’ of definite séling “ftarts: 
Thete-is astendeney to regaré trade as’ fisted; 
While as w'Matte? of faet, 18% ‘wenerally whiet 
theotetatter® makes it!!! 10 
“Phe> Southwesterit is" ‘entereuted % ini” Peoitea 6f 
ethies:'" Study" of *the'subjéct has eonvinted” “ 
Weods that: there! is ‘nothing Sa¢ted iti ig A 
tem? ‘Of aiStitbutiod!© Tk the Held 7& divided 

tween manefacturét ‘and ‘retailer that! di ~ 

ist rest" tipott the solid Foundation oF tel ne 
ficiétity. Tf a aor 7, chtitled tothe tr 
m his’ commiinify Woods" 'thithks hé Fé 
4s entitleeBte it Rede te, reac OEMS! bteanizatidn 
té®Serve 16éaf"' needs emGeitly. © 
phat récdégtitze the, éffittency ’ ies ‘usefulness 
of the “retdfer Ih the  sthém 
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alike the necessi é game fairly, 
Mr: Kéiidalle poke! on’ the subject, “Model T 
Lumber “Bisiness:” /Thet ‘developitient? of ‘the 
first ‘Ford’ was @ rothancé, oF Business? Tt | its 
standardized’ ‘atid’ mamifactited: year afte 
with etl‘ or'' 116 aay ait Seley grew. ects 
ied" factories were’ built® to" rita ‘Small 
parts.’ Sawrnilfs’ Pon Hretted 4nd great r 
of '' timber? bohett. BOOT st! ‘orzattization. w 
perféctéd “t6' ‘make ' ‘ate it this’ “eget 
standardized cat.’ Her fo id a t 
salés’ ‘began to tila @? “The Prenigeien 
using sothe’ time “Hotiored 
recapture ‘its markets, Ig 
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n probléms ‘of! readj ust- 
fepemresserstag, éVven tiiore than mani; 
facturers are,, the growing ‘desire ‘of ‘the Cine 
for’ TEN merchandise’ ‘to ‘fit exactly 

new Ang much more complicated . Talal cits “d wae 
sires, fanifacturers ane fo 

this desire. They are wo! Lae Hone.) eh ng " 
Tikes © as. imidistiire, content’ 5 a: 


~Ratiieeee of: ‘Fieiancing? Gedewiebe: a7 


‘Retailers are Working? itit& Intelligent deat 
ing of their customers? "aHt°'aré ‘Organizing 
dealer-owyedy Fiat ap planned to 
offer at one time a reasona le credit and an 
organized ‘matinér ‘of meéting payments: “Some 
dealér$’ aré'Entéring® the” contratting° ptisiness 
at léust efiotigh to" qtiote ’ ‘Tamp-stim - prices.” ‘on 
constFuctioii!: 97087" 

Tt has? been Sstiinated’ by a" retailer’ ‘that’ at 
feast’ ‘$190,000;000 " Chul be 'sét 48° work? use- 
fafly inthe finthet business’ if? Aéad' stéék and 

‘adsets? wert! liquidated. ’ rok oP big job of 
thé Timber mar’ is ‘td make a’ The ‘manu- 
factiirer’ Wants ‘the’ +¢taifer tb, hake bticrs for 
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ae ‘ine dain ttanh, ~ aN families, tribes, 
CHALE Sc me eo Agopresent a world council 
on.': he same thing is neces- 
sary py A a And even now 
the,, lumber, alts peeing the necessity of 
stilh,a Jaxgee yitit that will include all building 
mateyialsand the;¢ohstruction industry. It is 
pessible, itaidaphigate;the Merchandising Council 
ona: proper scale in every town; for the pur- 
pose af dreawisig-all elements of the local con- 
struction: dudastry jinto a reasonably codperat- 
ingsiuait: 2A of 
onbxndernaatived and grade-marked lumber will 
aid, dnbprometing quality building, and there is 
fo -ssibstitute for quality. 


Se _ Suggests That Yards Dress Up 


2 Taneunion up, ‘Mr. Kendall suggested that 
yards dress up; that they keep up a running 
fire ,af proper publicity; that they sell the best 
article for the purpose to which it is devoted; 
that, they. organize carpenters and contractors 
and show them how to make sales; that. they 
persuade.,their communities of the advantage to 
everybody of new building; that they buy at 
honiey's that they observe trade practices 
strictly; that they work with all their local 
competitors; that they get into association 

ork; that they make a profit and sell good 
oods; that they build up their towns; and 
nally that they refrain from junking new ideas 
at least until sure by careful analysis that they 
arg not good. 

oft) the opening of the session T. W. Besley, 
@fothe Greater Council Bluffs Association, wel- 
¢emed the convention. 

President Lyle M. Cassat, of Clarinda, in his 
brief;;iaddress mentioned the factor of better 
dcquajntance as one of the objectives of the 
convention. The opportunity of getting more 
infortnation should be welcome, for it is com- 
nion ‘knowledge that changes are occurring 
rapidly and that old methods are losing their 
éffeativeness. A diversified program offers 
suchsian opportunity. The meeting will also 
fwmnish inspiration for community building. 
The ‘president paid a tribute to the associations 
tepresented by their secretaries; the Northwest- 
ern)’the Southwestern and the Nebraska. 
mSecretary Charles R. Glattly, of Creston, 
medde a brief financial report and stated that 
the membership of the association had been 
slightly increased in the last year. 

The president then appointed the following 
committees: Auditing, T. H. Potter, Harlan; 
Ernie Clure, Greenfield; A. D. Collins, Essex, 
Resolutions, W. T. Shepherd, Harlan; Ed 
Rose, Shenandoah; Ormie C. Lance, Minne- 
apolis. Nominations, Geo. Livingood, Omaha; 
Henry Hoffman, Manning; H. H. Miller, Car- 
roll. 

[Report of this convention to be continued in 
next week’s issue.] 





New Forest Products Laboratory 


Manptson, Wis., Feb. 12.—Word has been re- 
ceived here that Senator Robert M. La Follette, 
jr., has introduced a bill in Congress providing 
for a $900,000 Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison on land to be donated by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and to revert back to the 
university when the Government no longer 
maintains a laboratory on it. The present lab- 
oratory now occupies a building furnished by 
the university. It is operated by the United 
States Forest Service in co-operation with. the 
university. C. P. Winslow, of the laboratory, 
is in Washington and has consulted with the 
Forest Service and Senator La Follette on the 
needs of the building. 
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lowans Give First Attention to Farmer’s Needs 


Agricultural Specialist Shows Relation of Changes in Country Life to Retail Trade— 
Co-operative Manager Has Learned That Regular Prices Are Necessary 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Feb. 10.—The second 
annual convention of the Iowa Lumber & Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, and the organiza- 
tion’s first Manufacturers’ Co-operative Expo- 
sition, closed at the Shrine Temple here last 
Thursday evening after three days so well 
spent that plans for next year already are being 
made, by officers and exhibitors alike. Over 
five hundred retail lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers attended, and more than three 
hundred manufacturers and wholesalers, so with 
the ladies present the total registration was 
brought well over the 1,100 mark. As the dele- 
gates, singly or in groups, started back home 
“See you next year” was often heard, and even 
more often: “This is the best convention I 
ever attended.” 

The members met in executive session Thurs- 
day morning and elected the following officers 
and directors: 

President—A. L. Alcorn, of the Iowa Build- 
ers’ Supply Co., Cedar Rapids. 

Vice president—John Haire, of the Fort 
Dodge Lumber Co., Fort Dodge. 

Directors, one year—Charles Schoeneman, 
Hawarden; Louis Moore, Mason City; BE <A. 
Milligan, Jefferson; Noble Little, Waterloo; 
Homer Richardson, Grinnell; E. Heyer (at 
large), Sumner. 

Directors, two years—James White, Esther 
ville; Henry Hettler, New Hampton; E. S. 
Weart, Laurens; John Daniels, Dubuque; John 
Limback, Cedar Rapids; Frank Finkbine (alt 
large), Storm Lake. 

Directors, three years—M. G. Norton, Alk 
gona; Fred Moore, Le Mars; Jay Boyd, Eldora; 
Robert Leachman, Des Moines; Sam Furrow 
(at large), Fort Dodge; Hugh Harrington (at 
large), North English. 

The directors met later and re-elected Charles 
D. Marckres, of Des Moines, secretary, and 
Robert Connor, of Des Moines, treasurer. 

“How shall the lumber and material dealer 
get his share of the consumer’s dollar?” was 
the all-absorbing question at this convention, 
and speeches and discussions mainly centered 
about this subject. However, as mentioned in 
the story of the Tuesday sessions, which ap- 
peared in the February 8 issue of the Ameri- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, the theme sofg, if such it 
might be called, of the convention was the song 
about “Iowa, the State where the Tall Corn 
Grows.” This State is interested above all else 
in agriculture, and the assembled lumbermen 
never allowed themselves to forget that fact. 
Accordingly, the convention concerned itself 
not only with discussion of proper methods of 
selling to the farmer, but also with means of 
further enhancing the already mounting pros- 
perity of the Iowa farmer. 

From start to finish the program was calcu- 
lated to point out some of the many markets 
available to the lumber merchant who is really 
wide-awake and “on his toes,” and to demon- 
strate how the trade association will make and 
keep him wide-awake. Some of the ways in 
which the association often is useful were told 
by Ormie C. Lance, of Minneapolis, Minn., sec- 
retary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, who was the first speaker on the 
Wednesday program. 


How the Association Helps 


Mr. Lance likened the average trade associa- 
tion to the United States of America, saying 
that the constitutions of the two are very simi- 
lar: “The same principles that motivated those 
men, 1560 years ago, in the making of the Consti- 
tution motivated the formation of practically 
all trade associations.” 

He told of the importance placed upon trade 
associations by President Hoover who, while 
secretary of commerce, referred to these asso- 





ciations as “the salvation of American busi- 
ness.” The Minnesota man said the associa- 
tions are seeking to combat the new competi- 
tor which has appeared on the business horizon 
—the other industry, competing for the con- 
sumer’s dollar. “We have nothing against the 
automobile, or the radio, but they have taken a 
big share of the consumer’s dollar.” 


Those Who Need It Most 


“It is a strange fact,” the Northwest secre- 
tary said, “that the biggest and best and fore- 
most in our industry are the most active in the 
trade association, and really need it least. The 
man who is not in the association is usually the 
one who needs it most. If the association is 
supported by one, it should be supported by 
all. Many who are among the leaders in the 
lumber trade—the majority of those men, in 
fact—do support their associations. 

Mr. Lance suggested that all lumbermen 
should make it a 
“hobby” to realize 
that “you are engaged 
in the greatest busi- 
nessin America. You 
are interested almost 
entirely in the great- 


A. L. ALCORN 
Cedar’ Rapids, Iowa; 
Elected President 


est institution in the 
land—the American 
home. In the social 
stabilizing of this age 
of youth and whoopee, 
the great help lies in 
the home. Look at 
the wonderful opportunity for you to help this 
family, and this family, and that family!” He 
urged his hearers to do each his part in Presi- 
dent Hoover’s present great effort to make this 
a nation of home-owners. 


A Co-Op Lumberman Talks 


The next speaker was one who admitted at 
the outset that he was a representative of a 
group that “is a thorn in the flesh of many of 
you”—the farmers’ co-operative lumber yards. 
Earl Elijah, manager of a co-operative yard at 
Clarence, Iowa, told some very much interested 
listeners the who, how, and why of such a ven- 
ture. The enthusiastic applause which he 
elicited proved that the “old-line” lumbermen 
had found this often discussed type of creature 
not so bad after all. 

Mr. Elijah explained that there are two 
kinds of co-operative stores—successful and 
otherwise—and told of one unsuccessful would- 
be-co-operative grocery which taught him some 
lessons that cost him $1,000, for he helped un- 
derwrite it. Then he became interested in the 
co-operative lumber yard eleven years ago, he 
said, and recounted part of its history. It was 


E. A. MILLIGAN, 
Jefferson, Iowa; 
Retiring President 





capitalized at the start at $20,000, “and the man 
whose prospective competitors we were sold out 
to us,” he continued, to show how a “going” 
business was acquired, “much to the disgust of 
some of our shareholders, who demanded, 
‘Didn’t we organize just to get that guy?’ This 
opposition was quieted, however, and when at 
the end of the year we returned to the share- 
holders 10 percent on their investment, all were 
willing to capitalize the yard at $50,000. The 
next year showed profits of $14,000, which were 
also turned back to the shareholders. 

Then in 1920 we did a $100,000 business at 
a net loss of $8,000. We learned our lesson, 
of not trying to spend our profits before we 
got them, or as soon as we got them. We 
missed dividends for two years, and in 1923 
paid 5 percent, and 8 percent three years ago. 
In each of the last two years we have paid 
4 percent. In the last eight years we have 
done a business of $700,000, at a gross profit 
of 20 percent. We have returned to the share- 
holders $30,490.19 in eight years. 

It probably was his next few statements that 
made the lumbermen in convention realize they 
were listening to a real merchant: 

Some of our shareholders wanted us to sell 
them lumber at lower prices-—they wanted 
their profits first. But we know that to do 
such a thing would be to fight the lumber 
dealers in other, nearby, territories. If we 
should sell low, it would not do us any good, 
and would hurt these other men, or take their 
profits on what they did sell. 

Then, he said, another retailer came to Clar- 
ence, and there has been somewhat of a price 
war. The co-operative yard was unable to buy 
the new competitor, and has been following his 
lead in price cutting. Mr. Elijah explained that 
with the resources at his command he could cut 
prices so low as to force the new man out, but 
had decided not to continue on the cut-price 
business. - He will talk loyalty. The audience 
was especially interested when the speaker re- 
marked that shareholders in such co-operative 
enterprises are not held by loyalty, and buy 
from that yard only when business so dictates. 

He had some things to say about the farmer 
as a market, and urged the importance of the 
Federal Farm Board. Prices of farm products, 
he said, should be as stable as those of gasoline, 
or cement, or similar articles. “We want our 
share of the farm dollar, of course, but it is 
just as important that the farmer get his share 
of the nation’s dollar. He’ll buy if he has the 
money.” 

There was just one more point which the 
co-operative manager wished to stress: “We 
don’t make those profits I mentioned by reason 
of low wages—we pay all our help well.” 

Hoo-Hoo Possibilities 

H. R. Isherwood, of St. Louis, Mo., secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, was a surprise feature on the pro- 
gram. He, too, mentioned the great changes 
in modern business, and urged his hearers to 
keep pace with developments. He stressed the 
necessity for good merchandising practices 
rather than attempts at price selling, as the 
means of meeting competition. “We need not,’ 
he said, “worry about the price cutter—we know 
where he’s headed for—but we must think of 
the man who is holding his prices.and is get- 
ting a just and fair return on his investment.’ 

The speaker deplored the dormant condition 
of Hoo-Hoo organizations in Iowa, and assured 
the lumbermen that steps would be taken as 
soon as possible to enliven the Hoo-Hoo in this 
State, organizing clubs in the large cities am 
district groups elsewhere, as a means of “tak- 
ing care of the breach between the manufac- 
turer and the consumer.” The manufacturers, 
he said, are lending financial assistance in the 
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project. “We are keenly interested in the young 

man, especially,” he added, “and we shall be in- 

terested in hearing of any group that wants to 

organize.” Led 
Farms Are Changing, Too 

The lumbermen were given a view of their 
great agricultural market by Kirk Fox, of Des 
Moines, editor of Successful Farming, a man 
whose business is a continual review of that 
market. He told of some of the changes taking 
place in the farmer’s life, such as the horse giv- 
ing away to the automobile, and sheep in many 
instances giving way to the silkworm, with 
farmers themselves wearing fewer and lighter 
clothes, necessitating changes in dwellings. 
Also, he said, the fact that dairy cows now fre- 
quently occupy the space which once housed 
horses will require improved barns. 

“Opinions will be tolerated only in the ab- 
sence of facts,” he said, and urged the lumber- 
men in considering their markets to use. this 
as a motto. The facts which he considered im- 
portant in this connection are: Is there a need 
for building materials on the farms? Is the 
farmer in a position to supply that need? Is he 
in a state of mind to buy the materials he needs? 

Concerning the need, he mentioned the in- 
creasing importance to this State of dairying, 
and added the significant fact: “It has been 
shown that a cold wind blowing on a dairy barn 
can lower the production 5 percent.” Wheat 
prices could be improved, too, he said, if stor- 
age facilities were available; in Nebraska most 
of the farmers have such storage but a survey 
there has shown that one out of twelve such 
granaries is unfit for use, and one out of six is 
badly in need of repair. This condition was be- 
lieved typical of the Northwest. 

Mr. Fox said that most students of farm con- 
ditions believe the year 1930 “will be an oppor- 
tune time for the farmer to make improve- 
ments.” An easier credit situation is expected 
in the farm field, and the depression is thought 
to be overcome to such extent that improve- 
fents will be made. The dealer, however, 
must show the farmer how and when and 
where the proposed investment wilt produce 
the desired return. With these things done, 
Mr. Fox said, there is a good chance that the 
farm demand will take up any city slack. 

Farmers are in a state of mind to make them 
want to build, the editor said, and called atten- 
tion to the great amount of space devoted by 
farm papers and newspapers to the desirability 
of, and need for, new and improved farm build- 
ings. He urged the lumbermen to make mention 
of such stories and building plans, and to get 
out to the farms to talk with the farmers be- 
fore they invest their money in some stock or 
bond scheme. In this way, he said, permanent 
farm buildings will be built. 


The Need for Personality 


“What is this thing personality?” the con- 
veners were asked when P. W. Combs, of New 
York, advertising manager of the Atlas Port- 
land Cement Co., was introduced. He gave 
them a good general outline of what constitutes 
the elusive quality, based on his own 25 years 
of merchandising experience and that of others 
in his organization, and referred also to the 
Harvard University Bureau of Business Re- 
search booklet “Operating Results and Policies 
of Building Material Dealers in 1928,” which 
has been commented on in previous issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

In discussion of personality Mr. Combs said 
there are two kinds, pleasing and offensive, and 
stressed the fact that one’s personality is en- 
tirely within his own control. 

The advertising man then showed what part 
personality plays in the sales volume. He told 
of investigations concerning why sales were not 
made, and said that of 200 losses of sales in 
Chicago that were investigated, poor quality of 
merchandise was responsible for only one, the 
Salesman’s ignorance of his goods, three, and 
poor advertising, one. The majority, he de- 
clared, were and are caused by lack of training 
im personality. He urged the importance of 

e “voice with a smile” for telephone conver- 
Sations, for such inquiries, though only casual 





apparently, may bring large orders. Employ- 
ees should be cautioned about the proper ways 
of phoning, he said, and the entire sales force 
should “look alive” when a customer appears. 
He illustrated his points with well chosen inci- 
dents of merchandise sales. 

In preparation of advertising for daily papers, 
Mr. Combs said, lumber and material dealers 
will find a valued ally in the editor or advertis- 
ing manager of the newspaper itself, who usu- 
ally will know ways to make the advertising 
dollar produce more business. The average 
lumber advertising appropriation, the New York 
man added, is 0.65 percent of the sales volume, 
while the lumberman’s competitor for the con- 
sumer’s dollar is spending on an average of 1.5 
to 5 percent. 

Mr. Combs mentioned a series of merchan- 
dising letters which John E. Hill, of Amarillo, 
Tex., former president of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Texas, sent to members of the as- 
sociation, and the speaker distributed sets of 
these to any who wanted them. A large num- 
ber asked for copies. Mr. Combs concluded 
with the statement: 

“We all like to buy things from people we 
like, and we like people with a pleasing per- 
sonality.” 


The Annual Meeting 


Wednesday evening was given over entirely 
to pleasure—the staging of the “Lumbermen’s 
Follies” in the Shrine 
Auditorium. T his 
great hall, which 
seats more than 2,000 
on the main floor 
alone, was well filled 
with the dealers, 














ROBERT CONNOR, 
Des Moines, Iowa; 
Re-elected Treasurer 


wholesalers, Iadies 
and guests. The lum- 
ber atmosphere was 
lent to the scene by 
the presence on the 
stage of a lumber 
yard, with boards, 
shingles and lath piled neatly behind a picket 
fence. Numerous musical and dancing novel- 
ties of high quality made up the program. 
Afterward there was dancing on the mezzanine 
floor. 

The annual executive session of the associa- 
tion was held Thursday morning. Secretary 
Marckres explained that his report would be 
short, as the association’s monthly bulletin, the 
“Tlamda News,” keeps the membership well in- 
formed concerning what is happening. He ex- 
pressed pleasure that the Iowa association has 
such a bright future “unhampered by tradi- 
tion.” He said: 

We have one great advantage over many 
other organizations, in that we are not ham- 
pered by tradition. Our lines of action, the 
policies that we adopt, are not influenced by 
the example of what we did twenty or thirty 
years ago. We are not fettered by the pres- 
ence of obsolete and worn-out methods that 
were of our own making. We do not need to 
waste our time in reminiscences of the past. 
Our concern lies in the path ahead of us, and 
the business and profits that we may find in it. 

He mentioned the efforts of some manufac- 
turers to dispense with the retailer in their plan 





Cc. D. MARCKRES 
Des Moines, Iowa; 
Secretary 


of distribution, and declared that this is an- 
other place where the utmost in dealer co- 
ordination is required. He was forced to give 
an unfavorable report on State purchases of 
cement and other materials from retailers, as 
no plan has been worked out whereby the offi- 
cials can be persuaded to follow this course. 
He urged the members to forget their concern 
about the highway cement opportunities, and 
turn their efforts instead to the opening of new 
markets in home and farm building projects. 
The activities of Successful Farming and other 
journals in advancing this cause were com- 
mended by the secretary, who urged his fol- 
lowers to co-operate with this paper, and to 
encourage it. 

The report of the treasurer, Robert Connor, 
of Des Moines, showed the association to be in 
good financial condition, and Hugh Harrington, 
of North English, in reporting for the auditing 
committee, in commenting on this said, “I’m 
tickled to think our treasurer’s report shows a 
real balance, indicating that our organization is 
really permanent and has a bright future.” 
Serving with him on this committee were Glen 
Newton, of Nevada, Iowa, and Harold Smith, 
of Independence. The nominating committee 
was composed of Harry Dunkleberg, of Water- 
loo, Gerald Freyman, .of Dyersville, and J. V. 
Coleman, of Sioux City. On the resolutions 
committee were Al Gardner, of Humboldt, Wil- 
liam Tack, of Perry, and Otto Ogden, of Cedar 
Rapids. 

One of the resolutions congratulated the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association upon 
the selection of “so worthy a successor to the 
energetic and capable W. H. Badeaux as we 
believe it has found in the person of Ormie 
Lance,” and wished Mr. Badeaux success in 
his new field, expressing to him “our apprecia- 
tion of the services that he has rendered to the 
dealers of this State during the period of his 
association work.” 

The co-operating farm journals, also, were 
among those mentioned: 

We express our hearty commendation to the 
Meredith Publishing Co. for the constructive 
building program that it consistently pro- 
motes through its publications, Successful 
Farming and Better Homes & Gardens, and 
we extend to that company our thanks for 
the campaign last fall to build permanent 
corn-cribs, and for the co-operation that it has 
given us at this convention. 

There was considerable animated discussion 
at this meeting, on various questions. Espe- 
cially active in this was John Limback, of Cedar 
Rapids, one of the newly elected directors, who 
took occasion to read an editorial, “Varied . 
Benefits Derived from Association Member- 
ship,” which appeared in the February 1 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The question 
of commission selling by retailers was discussed, 
and the practice was condemned by all who ex- 
pressed any opinion. 


The Value of Farm Fence 


There are opportunities for the lumberman 
to- increase his sales of other products by an 
intelligent merchandising of farm fence, accord- 
ing to F. A. Lyman, of Chicago, managing di- 
rector of the Farm Fence Institute. He urged 
his hearers to take part in a program of sales 
of fence on a basis of making all the fences on 
a farm “hog-tight.” He showed how this will 
allow the farmer to practice crop rotation more 
easily and economically, and put him in better 
financial condition to buy other materials to 
make needed improvements to buildings. The 
lumberman, he pointed out, must sell fence be- 
fore he sells the hog houses and brooder houses 
which are such popular items in Iowa yards, 
or the farmer will not receive the full value 
from his new equipment. 

Don Critchfield, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Seattle, Wash. made a 
strong plea for the retailers to confine their 
sales operations to the American standard 
grades and sizes of lumber, and to talk quality 
rather than price. Only in this way, he said, 
could public confidence in lumber be at its high- 
est. Buying in mixed grades, he said, tends 
to break down the grade structure. He told of 
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the adoption by the Coast mills of the car-card, 
on the theory that “the retailer is entitled to 
know exactly what the tally was when the car 
left the mill,” and urged the retailers to add the 
notation “Loading Certificate Requested” to 
their orders. 

G. H. Galvin, of Rockford, Iowa, told of the 
advantages to be gained by a lumberman’s han- 
dling of clay products in his yard, and said 
this could be worked into a very profitable item. 


Go and Get It 


The convention came to a close with a snappy 
talk by Dave Livingston, Chicago representative 


of the Meredith Publishing Co., who gave a 
resumé of what had previously been said and 
added a few points of his own. He mentioned 
the change in farm equipment, and the new 
buildings, or changes in the old buildings, which 
are necessary as a result. “We are on the 
threshold of a farm building boom,” he said, 
“for farmers will have to have these buildings.” 
He gave numerous little suggestions for mak- 
ing additional profits. As for paying, he said 
it was all right to extend credit, but the farmer 
should be made to “sign something” and should 
not just be put on the books. “The other men 
that sell him—they make him sign something, 





And the farmer, like anybody else would, wij] 
first pay the man for whom he has signed q 
note or contract. Make him sign something,” 

Many of the attractive exhibits which were 
shown the preceding week at the Northwest. 
ern Lumbermen’s Association convention jp 
Minneapolis, Minn., were also to be seen at this 
exposition. Included in this list were the prize. 
winning Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. dis. 
play, and exhibits by the Andersen Frame Cor. 
poration, Curtis Bros. & ‘Co., Celotex Co., De 
Walt Products Corporation, Red Top Stee} 
Post Co., Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., and Wiscon. 
sin Land & Lumber Co. 


Michigan Retailers Study Merchandising 


Changing Trade Conditions and Methods Best Adapted for Meeting 


Them Are Discussed at Annual Convention 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Feb. 10.—The forty- 
first annual convention of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association ended with the 
election, at the closing session on Friday after- 
noon last, of Norman B. Cove, of the Hager- 
Cove Lumber Co., Lansing, Mich., as president, 
and William Verhey, Grand Rapids, Mich., as 
vice president. 


The following directors also were elected: 


One year—Fred A. McCaul, Ferndale, Mich. 

Three years—Harry Brattin, Shepard, Mich.; 
George Sinclaire, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Hubert 
L. North, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Edward J. Weeks, 
Detroit, Mich. 


(A report of the Wednesday session, which 
opened the convention, appeared on page 60 of 
the Feb. 8 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
—EpITor.) 


It was a matter of universal regret that Roy 
B. Walborn, secretary of the association, suf- 
fered a sudden attack of the “flu” which con- 
fined him to his room at the hotel for the entire 
three days of the convention. All arrangements 
had been so carefully made, however, that with 
the co-operation of W. H. Barney, John Krei- 
lick, Sergeant-at-Arms C. C. Schowalter and 
the efficient chairmen who presided at the vari- 
ous sessions, everything moved along” like 
clockwork. 

At the Thursday afternoon session, Edward 
J. Weeks presiding, the first speaker was Dr. 
Paul W. Ivey, who by courtesy of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has ap- 
peared at a number of the principal conventions 
of lumber retailers this season. Dr. Ivey, who 
is a merchandising counsellor of wide experi- 
ence, has been speaking to lumber retailers on 
the better merchandising of their products, and 
his address at this meeting was practically the 
same as those which have been quite fully re- 
ported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in con- 
nection with some of the earlier conventions. 

One of his telling points was that concerning 
the big field for farm business, especially in 
connection with implement sheds. With regard 
to these structures he said that it is not so much 
a question as to whether the farmer can afford 
them as to whether he can afford to do with- 
out them, pointing out that the average life of 
a machine properly housed is 12 years, as 
against only 7 years if left out in all kinds of 
weather. 

Home modernizing, also, said the speaker, 
offers a big field. He told of a man who in 
the last 20 years has taken several trips to 
Florida, California and Europe, bought furs for 
his wife, piano and radio for the home, besides 
several automobiles, but during all that period 
has done absolutely nothing in the way of al- 
tering or improving the house in which he lives. 
Dr. Ivey attributed this neglect to the fact that 
the man did not know the many ways in which 
his home might be beautified and improved, as 
for example, brightening up the living room 
with wood paneling in the attractive knotty 


effects that are becoming so popular; building 
a billiard room for the enjoyment of the younger 
members of his family as well as himself, and 
other improvements and conveniences that could 
be readily thought of. These things had never 
occurred to him and no lumberman had taken 
the trouble to tell him about them, consequently 
his money had gone into other channels. 

Dr. Ivey again stressed the thought which he 
has constantly emphasized that the lumbermen 
must go out and get business, the same as other 
lines of business are doing. He said he had 
been told by some lumbermen that it was be- 
neath their dignity to go out and solicit busi- 
ness. By way of contrast, he cited the example 
of Capt. Robert E. Dollar, octogenarian, multi- 
millionaire ship-owner, who on his frequent 
trips to the Orient does not consider it beneath 
his dignity personally to solicit passenger and 
freight business for his lines, even though doing 
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NORMAN B. COVE, newly elected president 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, is treasurer of the Hager & Cove 
Lumber Co., Lansing, Mich. 

He was born in Charlotte, Mich., Oct. 5, 
1886. His father, Harry D. Cove, operated an 
interior finish mill at Charlotte until 1907, 
when he moved the plant to Lansing and 
established a retail yard in connection there- 
with. At that time Norman B. Cove began 
his active participation in the lumber business 
in Lansing, which has continued to the present. 

During the war Mr. Cove served in the 
spruce production division, throughout 1918 and _ , 
the early part of 1919, at Portland, Ore., in. 
department handling the commercial sale of 9 
fir and spruce side cut, under Capt. T. W.°”’ 
Sanborn, of Kansas City, Mo. : ee ow 

Mr. Cove has been a member of the Lansing gh 
Kiwanis Club since 1918. eugene 
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so entails climbing up three-or four flights of 
stairs to call on a prospect, as elevators are 
few in China. 


Explains Benefits of Car Tally Cards 


Judge W. S. Bennet, of Chicago, chief legal 
counsel for the Edward Hines Lumber Indus- 
tries, was the next speaker, his subject being 
“A New Aid to the Retailer.” Judge Ben- 
net’s talk centered around the placing of tally 
cards, at point of loading, in cars of lumber 
consigned to retailers. He explained that the 
Hines organization is one of the largest whole- 
salers of lumber in the United States, besides 
being extensively engaged in manufacturing, and 
operating in Chicago territory a line of 22 
retail yards, so he had the viewpoint of the 
manufacturer and wholesaler as well as that of 
the retail dealer. He contended that the use of 
the tally card not only is a protection to the 
dealer against shortages and dishonest pfac- 
tices, but opens a wider field for the local’ re- 
tailer to secure business in that it gives the 
retailer better grades at the same price and 
enables him to compete with the commission 
dealer for the business of local wood-using 
industries. ane 

Other speakers at this session’ were Harry 
Colman, cost analyst of Chicago, who has ben 
going up and down the country the fast Ay 
years telling lumber dealers that they ; shoul 
know their costs and should” get .a “profit on 
everything sold, and whose talk to the Michi- 
gan dealers was a reaffirmation of that. sound 
doctrine, with all the emphasis, and punch with 
which Harry is wont to put his message across. 

Too Many Inefficient Retailers 

The session closed-;with. an. effective, talk, by 
Dr. Stephen I. Miller, executive ;manager., Na 
tional Association,.of; Credit Men, New) York, 
who also was,,the speaker; at,the annual an- 
quet held on Thursday eyening, .., tlt 

Dr. Miller, thought, there. were -far, too many 
retail merchants, ;.or :rather, too, many.; poor 
merchants, im business. today,,..He said: that, the 
retailer of today, isan individual who.drifts, into 
business without special education, rey vagy 
or license, many, of whom. should not be.in,busit 
ness at all, contrasting, this, with ,the. -stri 
supervision, exercised. over, those. ,who, enter, the 
professjons,, and,.who. receive . careful ., training 
and examination. before ,being. ‘‘turmed .logs¢, 
on the public. ™ wo eicl ciciive visti 
p sBUSINESS,, said, the. speaker, -is. the, only.(BR0- 
Fession that, is. notable; to pyt up, the , bars 
against those. who. seek to. enter. it... As a; te 
sult,,.we jhave, thousands, engaged..in: the retail 
business, whose idea of getting ahead is to. adopt 
gat, methods; /.and.,, unethical , practh 
pulling down; mariy..of their betters be 
ore .they,,are themselves -eliminated.>.)): x09 
unbkedit, -continyed | Mr.. Miller, is .an essenta 
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fowed to exist. We must curtail undeserved 

it. 

rhe speaker told of the operations of his or- 
ganization, which is not conducted for profit, 
and said that it is now perfecting methods to 
especially serve the building industry by pro- 
viding complete information, construction re- 
ports showing progress of jobs, monthly credit 
statements etc. The credit man of today is no 
longer in position to determine risks on basis 
of his individual knowledge of the customer’s 














WILLIAM VERHEY, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Vice President 


HUBERT L. NORTH, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Retiring President 


standing and circumstances. He must.now de- 
pend on data and current information made 
available to him by organizations specializing in 
that work. 

Analyzing some of the causes of failure Dr. 
Miller said that merchants today fail because 
they do not buy properly, because they do not 
know how to display their goods, because they 
do not know the meaning of service, because 
they over-extend credit and, more than all else, 


_ because they do not know the meaning of turn- 


over. 

He dismissed the so-called menace of the 
chain store as a bogey, the importance of which 
has been over-estimated. He said that over- 
expansion in that field, resulting in ever in- 
creasing difficulties of administration, was 
making manifest the working of the law of di- 
minishing returns, in that particular field. While 
not minimizing the chain store as a factor in 


the modern retail merchandising situation, he - 


pointed out that operators in that field have 
troubles of their own to combat and that there 
are very definite limits to their possible expan- 
sion. 


FRIDAY FORENOON SESSION 


The Friday forenoon session, at which M. S. 
Rudisill, Niles, Mich., presided, opened with 
an exposition of the technicalities of the pro- 
posed new uniform lien law, by Frank Day 
Smith, of Detroit, attorney for the association. 

He was followed by Arthur A. Hood, of 
Chicago, on the subject “Lumber Retailing—the 
Best Business on Earth.” Mr. Hood has spoken 
on this subject at several of the conventions 
previously held, and digests of his remarks will 
be found in connection with reports of those 
conventions, particularly on page 49 of the 
Feb. 1 issue. 


Retailers and Building and Loan 


Robert Dexter, secretary-manager Peoples 
avings Association, Kalamazoo, Mich., was the 
next speaker, telling what retail lumber dealers 
can do to help the building and loan associa- 
tions. He said that the associations will no 
doubt work more closely with the retail lumber 
dealers in the future than in the past. He sug- 
gested that the dealers invest their own surplus 
funds in their local associations, rather than 
send the money away for other investment pur- 


poses, They should also advise their employees 
to put their savings in the building and loan. 
In these and other ways, dealers can help influ- 
ence funds into building and loan channels and 
thereby help their own business. Some dealers, 
said the speaker, are carrying a line in their 
advertisements reading, “Save in the Building 
and Loan,” or something to similar effect. 


He said that, like all other businesses, the 
building and loan movement finds itself influ- 
enced to some extent by the prevalence of in- 
stalment selling in all lines. 

He looked for less demand for building funds 
in Michigan in 1930 than prevailed in 1929; in 
other words, that the peak of demand for 
financing new homes had passed, and that deal- 
ers now must dig up prospects for homes, as 
well as for farm jobs, modernization etc. 


A. J. Hager, of Lansing, reporting on the 
merchandising council plan of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, outlined the 
proposed activities of that organization, a com- 
plete statement regarding which will be found 
on page 52 of the Jan. 11 issue of the AMmerti- 
cAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Hager expressed the 
conviction that the merchandising council is in 
a position to render retailers a most useful 
service. 

The last speaker at this session was J. A. 
Amundson, Milwaukee, Wis., representing a 
traffic organization which has recently been ap- 
pointed freight auditor for the Michigan asso- 
ciation, 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


This session was opened with a talk by John 
F. Maurice, of the Millwork Cost Bureau, Chi- 
cago, on the subject, “How to Find an Expen- 
sive Department.” Mr. Maurice told of in- 
stances where faulty accounting and lax ad- 
ministrative methods had proved very costly to 
firms employing same, and urged**the adoption 
of modern accounting methods and careful 
supervision. Mr. Maurice also conducted the 
community singing at the opening of each ses- 
sion. 

The remainder of this session, which was 
presided over by Hubert L. North, Kalamazoo, 
was largely devoted to a discussion of various 
merchandising problems. 

A discussion led by M. S. Rudisill, Niles, 
Mich., brought out some practical thoughts as 
to the practical cash value. of the home mod- 
ernizing appeal. The speaker gave a very. in- 
teresting illustration of the subject under dis- 
cussion by telling of a modernizing sale re- 
cently made by the manager of another one of 
the same chain of yards. 

It appeared that this: manager got a request 
to figure a house remodeling bill out in the 
country, which he did, the amount running to 
about $300. He knew that the man was getting 
figures at other yards. Therefore, he went out 
to the man’s place personally and after making 
some inquiries as to what the customer had in 
mind in the way of improvements, it became 
evident that the amount of material being fig- 
ured on was not nearly enough to carry out 
his ideas. 

So the yard manager turned the proposition 
over in his mind, and then made some sugges- 
tions as to how the desired modernizing might 
best be carried out, and also offered some prac- 
tical ideas that had not previously occurred to 
the customer. Then, on the spot, he figured 
the total amount of material that would be 
needed for the expanded job, which came to 
around $900, or three times the amount of the 
original estimate. 

It might be thought that the three-times in- 
crease in cost would “floor” the customer but, 
on the contrary, he was so pleased with the 
suggestions made and the service given him 
that he not only gave the yard manager the 
order, but in addition wanted to pay him, indi- 
vidually, a fee for the service rendered, which 
the manager of course declined with thanks, 
feeling well satisfied in having landed the order 
for about three times the amount of material 
originally contemplated. 

Others participating in. the roundtable dis- 


cussion were N. E. Roth, of the Bauchat Lum- 
ber Co., Pontiac, Mich., who contributed some 
ideas concerning advertising; H. North, 
Kalamazoo, who discussed the central reserve 
warehouse proposition, and A. J. Hager, Lan- 
sing, who scored the heads of businesses for 
various shortcomings. 


Synopsis of Resolutions 

The report of the committee on resolutions, 
presented by Chairman H. H. Corwin, was 
presented and adopted. The resolutions af- 
firmed the association’s stand for the distribu- 
tion of lumber and building material through 
the local dealer ; favored the placing of car tally 
cards in all shipments from the mills, and con- 
demned the practice of lump-sum bidding, rec- 
ommending in its stead the use of a system of 
unit quotations. 

Other resolutions favored such tariff legisla- 
tion as will insure farmers proper protection; 
and recommended continued efforts looking to- 
ward reduction in freight rates on lumber 
products. 


The death during the year of the following 
persons was memorialized in a_ resolution: 
Albert G. Bensen; Clement Goetz, Big Rapids; 
George Mason, Chesaning; Ernest Scheurman, 
Detroit; H. R. Scoville, Ypsilanti; George 
Steffens, Frasier; Oscar Luick and Walter 
Alban, Belleville. 


“OLD GUARD” DINNER-REUNION 


The customary annual dinner and reunion of 
the Old Guard Lumbermen of Michigan took 
place at the Pantlind Hotel on Wednesday eve- 
ning with about 100 members and guests pres- 
ent. It was the eighth annual gathering of the 
organization, membership in which is condi- 
tioned upon having been in the lumber busi- 
ness not less than twenty years. President P. 
A. Gordon, familiarly known to his hosts of 
friends as “Pa,” was in the chair. Although 
deprived of his sight for some years Mr. Gor- 
don continues to be actively engaged in the 
commission lumber business in Detroit. Fol- 
lowing the banquet there was a short business 
session, at which Secretary-Treasurer Harry 
Jessop presented a report showing the financial 
affairs of the association to be in first-class con- 
dition. 

President Gordon announced that he had 
taken the liberty of pledging $100 from the as- 
sociation treasury to aid in a _ reforestation 
project sponsored by the Old Guard association, 

















W. H. BARNEY, 


EDWARD J. WEEKS, 
Detroit, Mich.; 
A Director 


Albion, Mich.; 
Was “On the Job” 


the work of planting to be done by the State 
forestry department. Forty acres in Sheboygan 
County are to be reforested and the ground will 
be made a ‘State park dedicated to the late Mor- 
ris Hayward and to the Old Guard Lumber- 
men of Michigan. 

The present officers of the Old Guard were 
unanimously re-elected, these being P. A. Gor- 
don, president; Charles L. Weeks, vice presi- 
dent, and Harry Jessop, secretary-treasurer. 
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Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associathior 
Urged to Give Greater Attention to Consumers’ Wants—Imp} ptar 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 8.—For two days this 
week manufacturers of the Pondosa pine region 
held meetings at the famous Davenport Hotel in 
this city. The district includes eastern Oregon, 
eastern Washington, Idaho and western Mon- 
tana. The first day’s sessions were for mem- 
bers of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation only and comprised the routine work of 
the organization, reports of officers, committees 
etc. 

The same board of directors and officers that 
have guided the affairs of the organization dur- 
ing the last year were re-elected for 1930, They 
are: . 

President — Walter 
Wash. 

Vice president—Walter Neils, Libby, Mont. 

Treasurer—H. K. Brooks, Bend, Ore. 

Director for Montana—E. H. Polleys, Mis- 
soula. 

Director for Oregon—C. L. Isted, Bend. 

Director for Washington—J. P. McGoldrick, 
Spokane. 

President Leuthold was re-elected for the 
third consecutive term, thereby breaking a prec- 
edent of many years. 

During the last year three prominent manu- 
facturers of the region have passed on. They 
were: Dr. D. F. Brooks, president of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Minneapolis and 
Bend, Ore.; Harry G. Miller, president of the 
Kalispell Lumber Co., Kalispell, Mont., and 
Herbert Allen, assistant manager of the Brooks- 
Scanlon mills at Bend, Ore. The association 
passed resolutions of condolence and regret. 

The advertising plans as submitted by W. C. 
Geddes, chairman of the advertising committee, 
were approved and will be carried on as here- 
tofore under the direction of N. L. Cary, man- 
ager of the association advertising department, 
and through N. W. Ayer & Son, the advertising 
agency that has had the account since its incep- 
tion. 

The work of the association was reviewed by 
Secretary-manager S. V. Fullaway and depart- 
ment heads. Secretary Fullaway also outlined 
plans and suggestions for association activities 
during the coming year and pointed out through 
the use of charts, the pad oy of production in 
the principal softwoods of the United States and 
particularly the comparison of trends between 
the soft pine groups and the Douglas fir-south- 
ern pine production in the last decade. 


SECOND DAY 


The second day’s program was developed for 
the benefit of the entire industry of the region 
and all lumber manufacturers, whether members 
or non-members, were invited. Here again the 
activities and plans of the association were dis- 
cussed by officers and department heads of the 
organization. 

resident Leuthold welcomed the lumbermen 
to this gathering in few words but of strong 
expression. 

Secretary-manager Fullaway said in part: 

The last year, I believe, can be character- 
ized as one of definite accomplishment and 
progress for this association. I want to re- 
view briefly the more important accomplish- 
ments, and then bring to your attention some 
of the things which the soft pine industry as 
a whole should recognize and correct if the 
manufacturer is to prosper as he rightfully 
should. 


Reviews Accomplishments of Last Year 


The last year has witnessed the adoption, 
publication and distribution of joint grading 
rules by the California White & Sugar Pine 
association and this association. At the an- 
nual meeting a year ago, use of the so called 
“car card” was approved. Grade marking was 
given association endorsement by the August 
meeting. Actual performance along these 


Leuthold, Deer Park, 


two lines by the member mills has followed 
as rapidly as could be expected. Your special 
committtee on molding specifications has been 
doing some splendid work with similar groups 
from the other western associations, in the 
preparation of a practical molding series 
which should meet general approval among 
both manufacturers and users. With the ob- 
ject of greater uniformity in western box 
shook specifications, a committee appointed by 
the board of directors has been co-operating 
the latter part of the year with other inter- 
ested groups. In the traffic fleld the year has 
been one of unusual activity. You are all 
more or less familiar with the history, objec- 
tives and developments in the Central Freight 
Association and Southwestern rate cases be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Some developments in this direction will be 
outlined by Mr. Gillis and I simply want to 
emphasize that this type of effort is of great 
importance. Since the meeting a year ago, 
the association statis- 
tics have undergone 
considerable .change 
and expansion. Our 
weekly statistics now 
include between 90 
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Deer Park, Wash.; 
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and 95 percent of the 
total regional produc- 
tion, and there is dis- 
tributed each week an 
individual mill report 
which includes, with 
one exception, every important operation in 
the Inland Empire. 


More Trade Extension Effort Needed 


Our advertising program for 1929, although 
slightly curtailed to conform with budget lim- 
itations, has been carried on in the usual ef- 
fective manner. A new departure this year 
has been the “membership” copy appear- 
ing periodically in the dealer and industrial 
publications. This obviously has been a means 
of “hooking up” the individual member more 
closely with the association advertising. Barly 
last spring a definite plan was initiated for 
the utilization of the spare time of our in- 
spectors in the distributing territory on ex- 
tension work for our woods. 

Aggressive trade extension is a vital need 
in the soft pine industry. Tremendous efforts 
in this field are being made by other building 
materials and by competing woods. It fol- 
lows that the soft pines, to maintain their 
markets, must be given this kind of support. 
For 1930 the advertising should continue about 
as last year. This should be supplemented as 
far as possible by other types of extension 
effort. Our woods are decidedly handicapped 
because of lack of literature dealing authori- 
tatively with their properties and how to use 
them. The exhibit fleld has hardly been 
touched, and there is definite need for at least 
a start in field extension work. 

What has 1929 meant to the lumber indus- 
try of the Inland Empire? In a sense it was 
a year of extremes. I think everyone will 


Ss. V. FULLAWAY, 
Portland, Ore.; 
Secretary-Manager 


agree that the situation the first seven or 
eight months was generally satisfactory. Dur. 
ing the last three months, from the Stand. 
point of demand, the reverse was true. But 
the results of that latter period should giye 
some encouragement. In spite of an almost 
unprecedented decline in the volume of new 
business, the industry refused to give away 
its product. True, there occurred some de. 
cline in the price level, but nothing like a 
demoralization of the market resulted. The 
region moved more lumber in 1929 than jn 
1928, and received an appreciably better price 
for its product. The region entered 1929 with 
stocks generally below normal, as a result of 
marked reduction in production during 1926, 
1927 and 1928, as compared to 1925, and of 
shipments in excess of production during 
each of these three years. It entered 1939 
with stocks which are not abnormal for this 
season. 

The trend of production for the region as 
a whole during the last seven years offers 
considerable opportunity for thought. Produc- 
tion during the last four years has been 
markedly less than.1925. The region produced 
in 1929 but 65 percent of its capacity; in the 
peak year of 1925, 74 percent, and during the 
last seven years, 1923 to 1929, has averaged 
65 percent. What is the cause of this appar- 
ent inability of the Inland Empire industry to 
more nearly utilize its actual capacity and 
thus prosper to a greater degree? In my 
judgment the answer must be sought not in 
a study of local and regional conditions, but 
in the much broader analysis of the situation 
in the lumber industry as a whole. 


Total Softwood Output at High Level 


The statistical charts which are now to be 
discussed are in practically all cases based 
on the average annual production by 5-year 
periods. This has been done to avoid the 
more violent fluctuations from year to year 
which distort the underlying trends and often 
give rise to misleading conclusions. The pe- 
riod 1904 to 1927 has been used, since annual 


figures were not compiled prior to 1904, and. 


the last completed census figures are for 1927. 

{Chart shown on following page is composite 
prepared by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from sev- 
eral charts used by the speaker in illustrating 
his talk.—EpITor.] 

First is shown the trend of lumber produc- 
tion in the United States as indicated by the 
actual Census Bureau returns. That for the soft- 
wood separately isalsoshown. The uppermost 
graph is the trend of lumber production based 
on published estimates (as compared to ac- 
tual census coverage) for the first fifteen years 
of the period when it is said that census re- 
turns were very incomplete. JBither graph 
indicates that the period 1908 to 1912 wit- 
nessed about the maximum production. Pres- 
ent day softwood production is shown to be 
greater than that of the 1908-1912 period. If 
estimates for the earlier years were available 
for softwoods, this relationship would un- 
doubtedly be reversed, but it is clearly evident 


that current softwood production has been at, 


relatively high levels. 


Analyzes Relative Position of Soft Pines 

The analysis of softwood production which 
follows is confined very largely to three 
groups of woods, the southern yellow pines, 
Douglas fir and the soft pines. ‘These con- 
stitute over 85 percent of the softwood pro- 
duction. The other species are produced in 
relatively small volume, and their production 
is either on the decline or practically station- 
ary; several of these woods are highly spe- 
cialized as to use. The production trend of 
southern yellow pine and Douglas fir is shown 
by dotted line in a composite graph. There 
are several reasons for this. These woods, 
generally speaking, are similar in properties 
and uses. Any permanent reduction in the 
cut of one is naturally going to be taken up 
by the other. These woods are also the ma- 
jor competitors of the soft pines. A com- 
posite graph for the soft pines is also shown 
by a dotted line. 

The striking, and I believe vital fact, indi- 
cated by a comparison of these two graphs 
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1at on Plans Extended Activities in 1930 


Imp} ortance of Research Work Stressed—To Continue Advertising 
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(in dotted lines) is at once apparent. The 
production of southern pine and Douglas fir 
has entirely recovered from the post-war 
slump, and in the last period has exceeded 
any previous record. The soft pines, on the 
other hand, although making a slight gain in 
the last period, have failed to reach even the 
1908-1912 level. To my mind the soft pine 
manufacturer should be deeply concerned 
with this difference. If the cause for it can 
be fixed, the remedy may not be simple, and 
it is entirely probable that a complete rem- 
edy is impossible. But in any event the situ- 
ation will be clear and the steps necessary to 
correct it so far as that is practicable, should 
be evident. Before considering this further, 
the trend of production in these groups of 
woods will be shown in more detail. The in- 
dividual production trends for southern yel- 
low pine and Douglas fir are shown. Each 
of the soft pine species is shown individually 
also. 

Is the decline of the soft pine industry due 
to lack of timber reserves? This is not the 
answer. A comparison of average production 
during the last 5-year period with estimates 
of standing timber indicates a life for the 
soft pine industry of practically twice the 
duration of that for the southern yellow pine- 
Douglas fir group. Has the soft pine product 
been found wanting? Emphatically, no. The 
superior qualities and wide range of use of 
the soft pines are established, and in no other 
species I believe has there been as well man- 
ufactured, properly seasoned and uniformly 
graded a product. 


Soft Pines Must Present United Front 


In my judgment there are two major causes 
of the present situation. The first is the loss 
of markets to competing woods, due to over- 
production of these woods and the inevitable 
bargain counter prices resulting. The second 
is the loss of markets to competing woods, 
due to the very active trade extension work 
which has been done by those woods. To illus- 
trate, the agencies representing southern yel- 
low pine and Douglas fir have expended on an 
average during the last few years more than 


half a million dollars annually in trade exten- « 


sion for their woods. The soft pines have de- 
voted less than one-tenth of this amount to 
such work and, because of certain conditions, 
less effectively. 

Correction of the first mentioned cause is 
of course something beyond the control of the 
soft pine manufacturer. This, however, sim- 
ply emphasizes the need for aggressive trade 
extension for the soft pines. The work now 
being done for yellow pine and fir is splen- 
did, and indirectly helps the cause of wood 
generally. Work by the soft pines will also 
serve this end, as well as assure to the soft 
pine industry the volume it logically should 
have. 

The soft pine industry is widely scattered 
and poorly organized. Its prosperity in the 
future will in large measure depend upon its 
presenting a united front in promoting and 
merchandising its product. This means closer 
co-operation regionally and co-ordinated effort 
on the part of the several groups. 

Following the secretary, L. C. Jewett, the 
association statistician, explained the recent de- 
velopments in the work of that department and 
the comprehensive scope of the association re- 
ports as now being provided for members. 


Market Extension Work 


H. A. Gillis, traffic manager, touched on some 
of the work of this department and its impor- 


tance in and influence on market extension work.. 


The volume of consumption of a lumber product 
depends to a large extent upon the delivered 
price. 

He discussed the two principal lumber freight 
rate cases now before the Interstate Commerce 
ommission, known generally among western 
lumbermen as the Southwestern case and the 
C. F. A. case. He expressed himself as par- 


ticularly optimistic regarding the outcome of the 
A. case. 


Mr. Gillis stated that rates 
Empire average higher than those of any other 
lumber producing region. 
vantage to the Coast of water transportation to 


in the Inland 


He spoke of the ad- 
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the eastern States and thought that it would 
be reasonable to base rates upon the present dif- 
ferential between Injand Empire and Coast rail 
rates plus the average water rate from the 
Pacific to Atlantic ports. In this connection he 
pointed out that the Interstate Commerce Com-. 
mission has jurisdiction over water rates in- 
cluding transportation through the Panama 
Canal where the rates are founded upon a com- 
bination of rail and water transportatien. 

_C. J. ‘Morgan, Chicago, manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
Credit Corporation, publisher of the Blue Book, 
told of the improved service the Blue Book now 
offers its subscribers. He also announced that 
the agency will in the near future open an office 
in the north Pacific coast district as a step in 
further improving Blue Book service. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the Wednesday afternoon session the first 
speaker was Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-man- 
ager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Col. Greeley started off by telling his 
hearers that lumber manufacturers in the past 
have been looking at the production and mar- 
keting problems of their business through differ- 
ent ends of the spy glass—viewing the produc- 
tion department in such a way that the spy 
glass greatly magnified it but when looking at 
the marketing of the product they reversed the 
glass so that the view was contracted equally 
as much as the manufacturing was expanded in 
importance. He stated that the West Coast 
lumber industry is trying to change the focus. 
It wants to find out what and how much can 
be profitably marketed and then it will arrange 
its production accordingly. 

He explained the association’s policy of giving 
“pitiless publicity” to all facts regarding the 
industry. He felt it necessary for its members 
to discover the facts and not try to deceive 
either themselves or the public. So far this 
policy has had the effect of inducing the mills 
to produce more nearly in proportion to market 
possibilities. 

He pointed out that 2 or 3 percent difference 
between production and sales determines a firm 
market or a declining one. 

Col. Greeley then told the western piners of 
the firm price policy that he has urged upon 
the members of the West Coast industry. He 
pointed out that five western States have con- 
trol of softwood in their hands and the result 
will be what western manufacturers make it. 
He urged them to focus the big end of the spy 
glass on the consumer of their product instead 
of on the productive facilities of their business. 


Talks on Advertising and Merchandising 


Carl J. Eastman, San Francisco, of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, advertising agents, who handle the 
account of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, gave an excellent talk on advertis- 
ing and merchandising. He gave a brief his- 
tory of the development of selling and advertis- 
ing which had their beginning in the retail trade 
and gradually were adopted by manufacturers. 
He traced the steps of selling through jobbers 
whose salesmen are merely order takers, and 
pointed to the necessity of a manufacturers’ mis- 
sionary or field man. Said he: “It is your busi- 
ness to educate the retailer in the value of your 
product, how to sell it to his customers and 
how to make it a profitable business. The 
retailer is the man who passes the knowledge of 
your product to his customers, the consumers.” 

Mr. Eastman reviewed with pride what has 
been done in this region and with meager funds. 

In speaking of advertising he said: “Anything 
that can be sold on merit can be profitably adver- 
tised.” Examples of the type of advertising 
copy that will be used in the Idaho white pine 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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Feb. 18—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
t nae Wik, Xn or eames Athistic Club,. Milwau- 


F ig:20 Arison ‘Rétalt  Loumbermen’s A 
+ a ca : Ht 


Wine ant 10 1250.) offt of suetag 

Feb. 19 —Weat Side’ » MR, Club, Pine Bluff, 
r 

Feb; 18—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood_ Manufac- 
turers’, Association, Pfister Hatel,, Milwaukee, 

is. Annual. : 

Feb. .19-20—National Association 6f Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, ongress Hotel, Chicago. 
Afnual,~- 

Feb. 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Asaocia- 
tion, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. Annual, 
Feb. 20-22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash, Annual, 

Feb. 24-25—Lumbernien’s Short Course, Agficul- 
tural & Mechantcal’OdtHege of Texas, College 
Station, Tex, Annual. 

Feb. 25—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

Feb. 24-26—Kentucky Retait Lumber Dealers’ As- 


sociation, Brown, Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Annual. — 

Feb. 25- at ot Engineerthix Conference, Long: 
view, Wash. nnual.~ 


Feb. 25.—Eastern ww Retail Lumnbermen’s Asso- 
¥ , eiation,-ClHnton,/Igwa, . Annual) 

' Feb. 28-27—Tennesse¢.“Retan Lumber, Millwork & 
Supply--Association, Hotel John Sevier,, John- 
son City, Tenn. / Annual. 
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March 3-5—Western Forestry & Conservation ~~ 
+f Bociation. Portland, Ore..; Annual. |, »b 
Marchs 495~+-South..Dakota ‘Retail: \Lambermen'g ni 
sociation, Sioux: Falls, 8<.Dy ANNUAL: 5 gon 
Masichs. ficrEmpire, State Lamber! /Salesmhen’s Aso: 
alt eR Opa: repta} Onondaga, ;. oP te oh ep, 
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Marti? $2.Notth Car Ata Pine! Resociation ) Mba? 
1S 1iéellOo Heel: Norfolk, Valo \Afin 
Mareh. 196634 —Millwork © ‘Cost: Bites nae 
mteanpualkiirioo A se 
Maren 21—Rustern Millwork } Buréaw: ‘Hote! Pem~ 
$ sylyaniag News Zork :Citys Annuals [live cols 
Wawel : 24«26+Southerm : Pins a ae Roonsreit 
19)Hetel, New Orleans, La. : 
Aprik: j8<1de—Lumbermen's Moi ann th ‘Of: eal 
+, Adeiphug.Hotel,. Dallas, Tex... Annual. sboow 
—_ &-10++Nationdl-American; Wholesale Suween 
Sy rr Naeda Haddon, Hall, Atiantic City, N.J, 


Annu 
April 16-12—southern Forestfy Congress, Hote 
Peabody, Memphis, Tenn, Annua 


AG 29-30, ‘May 1-National Asasetation of ’ Ra. 
dad die ‘roducerts, Peabo ah ey ‘ene n cei 
si phiao Penn; « Annual. 


agin” "29°May |‘ 1—Amefican Forestry Atidoctatton 
+1? Minfieapolis,;: Minne? Annualy 


May S02Mofdao Lamber & Millwork Assbelation; 
3 rtenods, Pia: Annual: » ssh 
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North C | Som Pine Annual‘ THe” Testy’ mothing” session $Helaey ai 
Feh—kO=xArmouncentint id talk by Mr. Méore ‘on’ “The Plan fora’ Two- 


NorFOLK, \ VA;; 
made by W.\R. Lowe, assistant secretary of the 
North Carolifa Pine Association, that thé an- 
nual meeting of the organization--will- be. held 
on March 20 at \the Monticello Hotel, in this 
city. The businéss sessions” will begin’ at 10 
o’clock..on -the_morning of the. 20th, and ‘the 
annual banquet wile be- held-at 7 o'clock in, the 
evening of the same day, The- meeting of the 
directors will be held on the morning of March 
21, and any other unfinished business will be 
taken-care of at-that-timealso. 


abana s Short Course 


Houston, TEx., Feb: 10—New types offarm 
buildings, such as dai iry barns, chicken and hog 
houses, will be shown and suggested at thé sec- 
ond annual Lumbermen’s-Short Course; .con- 
' ducted by the extension department of the Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, at> Col- 
lege Station, Tex., Feb. 24 and 25. There will 
? also be on display a model layout of farm build- 
ings, furnished by the Long=Bell-Lumber. Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., miniature models of the 
college's suggested plans. for. two-lean “dairy 
barns, which.1s two uhits added to- the_old shed 
. or barn, hot arid-cold frames’ for raising early 
’ plants, and several other newly designed build- 
ings._In addition there will be on display -the 
miniature models used-at last year’s short course. 

The course will begin: with. discussions ‘of ‘the 
right kind of matérial to useand step by step 
lead to the complétion ofthe farm buildings, 
John_—W._Neiff, Of the™South{ Texas Lumber 
Co., Yoakuin/ Tex., will tell hdw\dairy barns 
can be financed, and Fohn E> Moore; df the 
Taylor Lumber Co., Alamo, Tex., “will tell of 
the necessity for a "good plan for a two-room 
house-which—ean,-be—enlarged—into—a-four- or 
fiye-rgom | house. | 

The ‘program. is plete with interesting and 
instructive topics! opEat Ne on. Mon- 


day morse, @ there wil will be a number |of brief 
tatks~under—the- heading of “The ‘Lum- 
bérmen’s |Two cad rs,” fen sel oding | one on 


“psu ane ra ing Rule esvand Caring 
for Lumber Severalytalks 


n- 














Room, House,” and, “The 4-H. Pantry—Shelves 
for the Kitchen and Storing .of Edible Prod. 


ucts.” Prizes. are offered.to . Aged mbernen, 
submit the, most adaptable plans. ee 4-H 


During the ‘afternoon session, at which, f. AL 
Kirkpatrick, president:,of the .Lumbermen’s ‘Asn, 
sociation, of Texas, wilt be one of: the presiding! 
officers, talks: will be made on! 0“ Insulatitig,” 
“Terinites” ¢iltustrating’ ’ their destrictive fia» 
ture)’ and, “Ediicating the ‘Builder’ Thréugi’ City, 
Building’ Codes.” 

-da, addition .to the business prograna. _ there 
will; be abanquet on:-Monday ‘evening, at whigh 
speakers! willicbe:Dro:T. Q.) Walton, :president 
of Ay and oM:' College} ‘and Jack: Dionne; honor: 
ary° Secretary of ‘the Lambermen’s » Association 


of Texas. 
| ta deaadaeeee 


"Red Cedar Men, Optisnietic. 


SPOKANE, WASH Feb, 8.=The Western’ Red 
Cédar’ Assoéjation, Which ‘héld its eighth arinval 
convention, at the, Davenport, Hotel. in this city 
Feb, 3;:4 and..s, concluded.its sessions with abs 
election :of, the: dellowing ‘officers vh-:5 2/4) «194 

‘iprdsiderit=-itn! A} PagéovPagé &" Ait Cédiir 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

“Vidb=presidént—M. Li Bruce, M! L.' Bruce Go., 
Sdhapbint; FAH. 

BetrGth ryseneds aren. i’ Tones, “Bpokaé 
Wash: in 

piredtors<-Wilfiam Leavitt, hyatgie ‘Pole ® 
Tie’ Co.’ Spokand, Wash: W.. 'T. Kuntze, ‘Spo- 
kane, Wash. Natiohal Pole’ '& Treating Cb., 
Minne@ipobis, Minn; DsiP:>Ohapman;' MdGidlis 
& 'G thbs ov, Mikwanilee, Wis. i MiP. Flaanerys 
Spokane, Weash,, : Bl; Jj ; Carney Go., Minnsarelsy 

It was, i@eperally conceded. that this ‘was, the 
best convention they. had hela all report 
it a ¥ery/sueceeshti Galles: from 

ee including 4 ee Satisfactory vol- 
fae 9 aud benefit was., accom: 
Porites ear ,by., research dliviy 
ie 4 Minneapolis,’ Minny 
4 ne to, edntigue -the werk on 8 
edcaaan decd scale. Their advertising . 


me wild algo; DE sentinuad and, the .membe a 
be 3 
~ 






king Jorma with consid erable, optimism 
PORNO: Seas 
faa t, SCENE “at, the ryote a City, Club; 

nARALOH “08 the: convention. activiy 
BER the gre oo ‘flembers.in ‘atten 1 es 
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from the East were the following: M. J. Bell, 
president Bell Lumber & Pole Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Dawson Brande, vice president B.. J. 
Carney & Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; J. E. Gerich, 
president McGillis & Gibbs Co., Milwaukee. 
Wis.; W. L. LaFean, president Naugle Pole & 
Tie Co., Chicago; George Partridge, T. M. 
Partridge Lumber Co., “Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Gilbert Wilson, Valentine-Clark Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Western Retailers’ Program 


SpoKANE, WASH., Feb. 10.—Everybody inter- 
ested in the building material industry is invited 
to attend all business sessions and social events 
of the twenty-seventh annual convention of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, to be 
held at the Davenport Hotel in this city Feb. 20, 
21 and 22. 

In addition to the usual address of welcome, 
the president's address and the secretary-treas- 
urer’s report, there will be addresses by promi- 
nent men in the industry on some very impor- 
tant subjects. Some of the topics to be discussed 
by these men are “Building Good Will Through 
Organized Effort,” “Relation of Volume to Net 


Lumbermen’s 


Evansville Lumbermen’s Club 


EvANSVILLE, INp., Feb. 12.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club was held last night at the Vendome 
Hotel with President Frank C. Storton in the 
chair. Dent Burnett, of the Maley & Wertz 
Lumber Co., was installed as the new secretary- 
treasurer, taking the place of Gus Bauman, of 
the G. A. Bauman Hardwood Co., who was 
unable to serve because of his frequent absences 
from the city. 

Hayward Flickner, of the Hayward Flickner 
Lumber Co., was introduced as a new member 
of the club. Frank C. Storton, as the club’s 
representative on the traffic committee of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, was authorized to 
take up with this committee the question of 
milling-in-transit rates on logs, a question the 
local club has been interested in for a long 
time. 


Nylta Holds Enthusiastic Meetings 


NEw York, Feb. 10.—Barlow F. Shuit, sales 
representative of Robert R. Sizer & Co., New 
York wholesalers, was elected president ‘of the 
Nylta Club at an enthusiastic meeting of the 
directorate held last Tuesday night in the Na- 
tional Republican Club. The organization, now 
celebrating its tenth year of existence, is the 
largest lumber club in the world. 

Mr. Shuit has long been active in the councils 
of the club. His right bower in office will be 
Joseph E. Cashin, buyer of the Dykes Lumber 
Co. and editor of the Nylta Magazine, who was 
elected first vice president. Mr. Cashin was 
active in the organization of Nylta, has brought 
many new members to its fold and has helped 
otherwise to make the club a success. 

Conrad N. Pitcher, vice president and secre- 
tary of the Wright Lumber Co., succeeds him- 
self as second vice president, and Joseph E. 
Masterson, sales representative of the Edward 
Comstock Co., Rome, N. Y., was re-elected 
treasurer. 

Herbert B. Coho, the only secretary Nylta- 
has ever had, was re-elected to that office by, 
acclamation, accompanied by cheers. ; 


Every active: director and ex- -officig Migmbet 
of the board attended the meeting” t two,” 
Both of these were out of town: ane res" 
grets. vu9ST Misit PD ch¢ et 
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Profits,” “Building Material Salesmanship,” “Is 
the Average Lumber Merchant Giving Too 
Much or Too Little Service?” “The Value of 
Agricultural Colleges to the Retail Building 
Material Merchant,” “Team Play for Pros- 
perity” and ‘ ‘Modernizing Old Homes.” 


The imposing list of speakers include A. C. 
Horner, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, Calif.; Windsor Lloyd, 
Lloyd Lumber Co., Nampa, Idaho; J. P. Mc- 
Evoy, Columbia Lumber Co., Kirkland, Wash. ; 
C. D. Hudson, Western Pine Manufacturing 
Co., Spokane, Wash.; O. A. Spear, Smoot Lum- 
ber Co., Provo, Utah; L. J. Smith, head of 
department of agricultural engineering, State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Wash.; I. N. 
Tate, general manager, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
Spokane, Wash., and C. E. Stedman, Celotex 
Co., Chicago, vice president Home Modernizing 
Bureau. 

On Thursday evening there will be a “Get 
Acquainted Dance,” on Friday evening a stag 
dinner and ‘entertainment, Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tion and a ladies’ theater party, and on Satur- 
day evening a banquet and entertainment, fol- 
lowed by dancing. 


Club Activities 


showing the club members how to sell their 
product and how not to sell it. 

Nylta has just announced the complete mem- 
bership of its board of directors as follows: 

Terms expire in 1931—A. H. Roth, Louis 
Pflug, Joseph G. Walsh, Harrison W. Ott, 
Frank D. Homan, Irving Bensing. 

Terms expire in 1932—Henry Boe, G. J. 
McDonald, Henry Chittick, Robert Bamber, 
William S. Beckley and Henry Eaton. 

Terms expire in 19383—Charles L. Grimme, 
A. K. Sieber, George Rock, George W. Finch, 
Knut Olsson and William McCloy. 

Ex-officio—Frank A. Niles, Frederick J. 
Bruce, John A. Paterson, Frank: J. Williams 
and Temple Tweedy. 


Hear Several Good Talks 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Feb. 10.—O. A. H. de 
la Gardie, United States narcotics agent, told 
members of Twin City Hoo-Hoo at their last 
meeting about problems of. anti-drug act en- 
forcement in the Northwest. At a meeting of 
the Hoots Club, subsidiary of Hoo-Hoo, the 
preceding evening, T. T. Jones, of the T. T.. 
Jones Lumber Co., Minneapolis, spoke on -the! 
“Aspects of Socialism”, while N. E. Bouwhery! 
secretary of the Northern White CedariAsse21 
ciation, told of “Indications of Prosperity i. 
the Northwest.” Mr. Boucher bases :hiwbeléet? 
in the future of this section of the tminfaw 
largely upon the improved financiakd condision: 
of agriculture, brought about —— vee divers) 
sified farming. domoins ont ri 
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UL SOUTHERN 
Yellow Pine 


BUY GRADE MARKED 
AND TRADE MARKED 
YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 
We season lumber 
to the moisture 


content you re- 
quire. 














































Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 
: Perkins Building, 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, Grand Mich. 



































GOLDSBORO 
. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Manufacturers 
Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 



















C.B. Richard & Co. 2 e™ 
29 Broadway, NEW YORK We, Brokers, Wie 
handle all classes of 

Ocean Freight = ssf°iisour dats. 
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Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Hardwood Buying ShowsA 


Building and Auto Items Most Active 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 11.—There has been 
considerable activity in the southern hardwood 
market. Several automobile buyers have come 
in for large quantities of sap gum, at prices 
practically the same as have been quoted for 
many weeks. The size of some orders indicates 
that body plants are again back on regular 
schedule. Demand for practically all hardwood 
items has shown improvement, but oak remains 
slow. Flooring manufacturers, however, are 
beginning to absorb some flooring oak. There 
has been a continued good demand from build- 
ing trade interests. Retail dealers are in the 
market, as is the millwork industry. The fur- 
niture manufacturers are not quite so active 
buyers as they were, but are placing a few or- 
ders. Box and crate manufacturers are taking 
their usual volume of low grades. Export de- 
mand continues good. A large number of or- 
ders were placed last week for prompt ship- 
ment, and also for shipment during the first 
six months of the year. Prices on export stock 
are fair. 

The weather has shown improvement, but 
rains and snows of the last few weeks caused 
many mills to close down, and production is 
considerably below orders. Bad weather also 
held down shipments. Many mills have never 
opened since the holiday season, and some will 
remain closed until stocks are reduced. 

R. J. Welsh, formerly with the Yazoo Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., Kierns, Miss., has accepted 
a position as field man with the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute. The position was cre- 
ated as a result of a resolution on conservation 
adopted at the recent annual. 

The F. T. Dooley Lumber Co., Brinkley, 
Ark., has opened an export office at 740 Bank 
of Commerce & Trust Co. Building, Memphis. 
Miss Loretta Mangan, formerly sales manager 
for R. J. Darnell (Inc.), has been placed in 
charge. Mr. Dooley will spend a great part 
of his time in Brinkley, but expects to be in 
Memphis once each week. 


Hardwood Trade at January Level 


BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 10.—Reports from 
hardwood yards indicate that a fair amount of 
business is being done, though there is much 
room for improvement. Trade during Janu- 
ary was better than in December, and so far 
this month it has been about the same as it 
was last month. Industrial concerns are ex- 
pected to be in the market to a larger extent 
during the next few weeks, particularly those 
in the automobile line. 

An international trade convention will be 
held at the Hotel Statler on March 6 and 7, 
and invitations have been sent out to several 
thousand individuals on both sides of the in- 
ternational boundary. Alanson B. Houghton, 
former ambassador to Great Britain, is honor- 
ary chairman of the committee in charge, which 
includes many prominent business men of this 
city. Willis K. Jackson, president of Jackson 
& Tindle, is one of the members of the com- 
mittee. 

The second annual aviation show for this 
city will be held in the Broadway Auditorium 
from March 24 to 29, inclusive. A large 
amount of the available space has already been 
taken by the country’s largest manufacturers 
of airplanes and accessories. 

The Buffalo-Hioo Club has a good program 
of entertainment marked out for the next two 
or three months, the first event being a din- 
ner on Feb. 21 at the Lafayette Hotel, at which 
an out-of-town speaker will be present. A 
concatenation will be held on March 21, and 
in April the club will give a big smoker for 
carpenters, contractors and wood users, similar 


to the very successful event it gave some time 
ago at the Broadway Auditorum. A fraternal 
and reception committee of the club has been 
appointed, with William J. Brady as chairman, 
the other members being Eugene W. Carson, 
Ed Hoffman, Eugene Nostrant, Thomas J. 
Griffin, A. E. Gombert, William P. Miller and 
William P. Betts. A club orchestra is to be 
formed, and musically-trained lumbermen in. 
terested are asked to communicate with Nor- 
man Brautigan, of the Teachout Co. 

Nelson S. Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, is a 
member of a Buffalo party that will leave at 
the end of the month for a trip to Bermuda. 

Fred M. Sullivan, of T. Sullivan & Co., left 
last week on a motor vacation trip to the 
Carolinas. 

James B. Patton, of the W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber ‘Co., Columbus, Ohio, was a visitor here 
last week. 


Arkansas Gets Flood Warnings 


Warren, ARK., Feb. 10.—Actual bookings by 
large hardwood mills last week did not equal 
expectations, yet inquiries indicate that buyers 
are interested, and a reasonable increase in busi- 
ness is looked for. The automobile industries 
are more actively in the market to cover their 
immediate requirements. Some mills will show 
shipments slightly in excess of production, as 
production was suspended because of high water. 
Additional flood warnings have been sent out 
covering practically all rivers in the State. These 
floods will further delay resumption of logging 
operations on anything like a normal scale. 
Throughout this section, conditions are quite un- 
favorable to logging. 


Planers Buying More; Market Draggy 


Loutsvitte, Ky., Feb. 10.—Reports from the 
hardwood trade indicate that planing mills are 
buying fairly well, although a good many of 
them are buying mixed instead of straight cars. 
Gum, cypress and plain oak are the items mov- 
ing to planers, with a little poplar. The rail- 
roads have been sending a good many inquiries, 
but not many orders have been received by 
houses which endeavor to maintain prices. Fur- 
niture business continues draggy, but a trifle 
better than in January. The radio cabinet peo- 
ple are taking a little more walnut as well as 
some other wood, also more veneer and core 
stock. Automotive buying continues slow, there 
having been a few cars of sound wormy oak 
bought last week, and at prices that are not 
encouraging. ; 

Veneers and plywood interests report fair 
activity in veneers, plywoods, while a trifle 
more active than they were, ure still dull. 
Flooring oak remains relatively quiet, but sells 
somewhat better than it did recently. ; 

Production of hardwoods is gradually being 
reduced. About 25 to 50 percent curtailment 
is reported. Some mills are cutting up logs in 
hand, but not logging nor planning to log un- 
til conditions are better. 

Prices at Louisville on inch stocks are as 
follows: Poplar, FAS southern, $83@87; Ap- 
palachian, $95; saps and selects, $60@68; No. 
1, $47@54; No. 2 A, $35@40; No. 2 B, $4@ 
27. Walnut, FAS, $240; selects, $150; No. 1, 
$90; No. 2, $40. Plain sap gum, FAS, $55; 
No. 1, $40@42; quartered sap, FAS, $62; No. 
1, $45@47. Plain red gum, FAS, $95; No. 1, 
$50; quartered -red, FAS, $100; No. 1, $52. 
Cottonwood, $51, $35 and. $32." Ash, $75, $50 
and $30. Southern red oak, $65, $48 and $38; 
white, $85, $50 and $40. Appalachian plain red 
oak, $85 and $55; plain white, $96 and $58; 
quartered white, $135 and $75; quartered red, 
$110 and $60. : 

Work on a new $200,000 terminal plant 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 85 and 86 
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of the American Barge Line Co., at Louisville, 
has been about 75 percent done. 

Building prospects in central Kentucky have 
been dimmed materially as a result of a slump 
of 5 to 7 cents a pound in burley tobacco, to 
ground 18 to 19 cents average. A large crop 
of medium to low grade leaf was marketed. 

Work starts today on a model home, to be 
the central attraction of the home show in the 
Jefferson County Armory, Louisville, Feb. 22 
to March 1. It will later be moved to St. 
Matthews, where the foundations have been 
poured. ; . 2 

A bill creating a forestry commission in Ken- 
tucky, to be composed among others of the 
State forester and commissioner of agriculture, 
has been passed by the senate. The bill is by 
Senator N. U. Bond, hardwood mill operator, 
connected with the Bond Foley Lumber Co., of 
Berea. He has been working for several years 
on legislation to improve Kentucky forestry. 

The new $1,000,000 wood preserving plant of 
the Brown Wood Preserving Co., subsidiary of 
the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, will be in operation about March 15. 
Seven buildings have been erected and ma- 
chinery is being installed. 


Industrial Buying Slow; Inquiry Good 


PirrssurcH, Pa., Feb. 10.—Strong inquiry 
is reported for Appalachian hardwoods, atid 
some of the larger consumers are tryitig to 
take advantage of the present low prices by 
buying future delivery. Dealers who specialize 
in the West Virginia woods report business 
unusually quiet partly because of the weather, 
and partly as a result of depression in the 
furniture and automobile trades. The auto 
body concerns have not yet given any releases 
on shipments, nor any new orders. The prin- 
cipal demand seems to have been for better 
grades of white oak. Most mills are pretty 
well stocked with blocking and industrial lum- 
ber used by the steel mills, and there has been 
a slight weakening in prices of those items. 
The coal companies are buying in truckload 
lots from small local mills, and the wholesalers’ 
business is affected. There is still a little de- 
mand for special cutting, but, as many mills 
have suspended operations temporarily, this 
business is uninteresting to them. 


Wholesalers Pick Up Bargains 

Cincinnati, Onto, Feb. 11.— Wholesalers 
consider hardwood sales prospects good, but 
volume of current buying is still low. The 
consensus is that large buying by the automo- 
tive industry will not begin until March 15. 
Prices of practically all the West Virginia 
hardwoods are steady, but those of southern 
hardwoods are not quite so steady. Some mills 
in the flooded districts of Arkansas, and Mis- 
Sissippi and northern Louisiana are offering to 
clear out their stocks, of gum particularly, at 
$5 to $6 under market, and offer concessions 
on oak also, as they want to get rid of their 
stocks before the floods come and damage 
them. Some wholesalers here are taking on 
these bargains and are glad to get them. Most 
of current buying is of such bargain lots. Of 
course there are a few orders and inquiries 
from the furniture factories, which are now get- 
ting results from the recent shows. Only a 
few factories, however, report a large volume 
of business from the shows. 

Pine and cypress continue dull. Yards are 
picking up bargains here and there. Prospects 
of easier loan money and an early opening of 
the building season are giving a more cheerful 
tone to the softwood trade. 

Charles F. Shiels, well known hardwood 
lumber dealer, was appointed this week by 
President Edwin H. Ward, of the Cincinnati 

umbermen’s Club, as chairman of a committee 
to draw up resolutions on the death of the 
late William F. Duhlmeier, former member 





atid a well known hardwood wholesaler. The 
funeral of Mr. Duhimeier took place last Fri- 
day from his residence, the body having been 
shipped from Florida where he died the week 
previous. Many hardwood lumbermen attended 
the funeral. 


Some Northern Stocks in Good Call 


Wausau, Wis. Feb. 10.—Maple flooring and 
furniture stocks are moving well in this locality 
and increased deniatid for industrial purposes 
is expected. Some inquiries have been received 
for thick birch for the automobile trade, but 
thus far the movement of automobile materials 
has been light. Industrial stocks are moving 
more actively than they were several weeks 
ago, especially to the furniture trade. 

Production throughout this section is at max- 
imum, most mills being on a night and day 
basis. Favorable logging conditions have pre- 
vailed for several weeks, and log input has been 
above average for this season. 

The plant of the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., 
at Rhinelander, operating at full capacity, is 
shipping about 60 percent of its output. While 
there are slightly larger stocks than there were 
a year ago, holdings of manufacturing con- 
sumers aré short, and prices are holding well. 
This company will have a log input of about 
25,000,000 feet this winter, practically all hard- 
wood, 

A general quickening in business from retail 
yards is reported by wholesalers. In most in- 
stances, spring delivery is specified, although 
some orders are for immediate shipment. Di- 
mension and general building items seem to be 
favored. Prices remain firm, with some lines 
showing slight indications of strengthening. In- 
quiries continue in good volume. Prospects are 
for a decided quickening in local buying, and 
northern sections of the Wisconsin River val- 
ley report an increasing volume of sales and 
shipments. 


Only Sap Gum in Good Demand 

JACKSONVILLE, Fra., Feb. 16.—Few hard- 
woods except sap gum are moving. Limited 
quantities of sap gum are being taken by the 
furniture trade, but its orders are for imme- 
diate consumption. Red gum, oak and other 
woods are in poor demand, and are weak. The 
automobile manufacturers are buying in some 
quantity but their 1930 demands, it is indicated, 
will be considerably less than for last year on 
account of decreased production. The box and 
crate manufacturers are taking a fair amount 
of all woods in lower grades, at fair prices, 
and there is no surplus of these at the mills. 

Little hardwood is moving for export, over- 
seas demand having been quiet since before the 
holidays. A small volume of business is com- 
ing from South America, but the Island trade 
uses very little hardwood, and practically noth- 
ing has left Florida ports for the West Indies 
since the first of the year. 





Furniture Makers Are Best Buyers 


Boston, Mass., Feb, 11.—Furniture makers 
are buying hardwoods this month more freely 
than are most other classes of customers. There 
are few if any large orders, but total sales to 
the furniture industry are fairly encouraging. 
Trade with the automobile industry is rather 
disappointing. Machinery manufacturers are 
coming into the market with inquiries. Interior 
finish mills are doing little buying. 

Flooring is dull and prices a bit soft. Plain 
white oak flooring is offered at $80@82.50 for 
first grade, $68@73 for second grade, and $47@ 
52.50 for third grade. Maple flooring, offered 
at $94.50@98.50 for first grade, and birch floor- 
ing, quoted $80@85 for first grade, are receiv- 
ing even less attention than oak. Sellers pre- 
dict that the lower quotations will soon disap- 
pear, but retailers are very hesitant, 
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The name “Wier 
Long Leaf” has 
long been recog- 
nized as a depend- 
able guide to fine 
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Any House 
in & Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 
any price,in 5 minutes. Simple to use, 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 
able, but it’s truc. 


We ~will send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 
action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Mail This Coupon 
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Order 
Your 


Copy 
Today?t 


No book has proved more 
popular with lumbermen 
in recent years than this 
authoritative work brought 
out under the direction of 
the National Committee of 
Wood Utilization. 

This book is filling a long 
felt want for a comprehen- 
sive, authoritative yet easy 
to understand guide to good 
wood-using practice. It is 
an honest-to-goodness 











Handbook of 


Wood 


es 
Construction 
Principles—Practice— 
Details 
by DUDLEY F. HOLTMAN 
Construction Engineer, 


National Committee on 
Wood Utilization 











manual of design and speci- 
fication in wood construc- 
tion. Plentiful illustrations 
reinforce and clarify text. 


Every lumberman should 
have this book on his desk 
as a reference work to 
decide all questions affect- 
ing the use of wood in 
construction, to aid in the 
efficient selection and ap- 
plication of lumber and 
promote efficient and eco- 
nomical design. 


700.Pages 
11 Complete Chapters 
500 Illustrations 
6"x9"—2" thick 
per 
copy 


Postpaid 


431 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


$ 




















When One Tree Falls 


When one tree falls I do not lose 
Faith in the forest on the hill. 

When one friend fails, shall I accuse 
The hundred that are faithful still? 

I did not weep because one tree 

Was not the oak it seemed to be, 
Nor shall I now too much despair 
Because one friend has ceased to care. 


The fallen tree I shall not blame 
Too much, although it failed me then; 
God grant that I accept the same 
The failings of my fellowmen. 
I know not what the tree withstood, 
What storms, what fires, assailed the wood, 
Nor do I know what men have borne, 
What summer gale, what wintry morn. 


I shall be glad that some remain, 

Some trees, some friends, still straight and 

strong, . 

And, if.they yield to drought or rain, 

I shall be slow to judge them wrong. 
Perhaps the tree was burdened more 
With snow than all the others bore, 

Even the friend who turned to foe 

May have had cause—I do not know. 


Between Trains 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Southwestern is the 
Ringling Bros. among lumber associations. It 
has the three sawdust rings where all the 
latest.and best in the lumber business is ex- 
hibited, the two elevated stages where the 
master minds of the industry do their master 
minding,- and then the big annual banquet 
where the chariot races are pulled off. It would 
require circus language to describe this great 
annual show which draws the dealers from 
Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Kansas, 
and the salesmen from all points north, south, 
east and west. Under the able management 
of Ernest Woods, along with the leadership of 
the veterans, the Southwestern goes booming 
along, putting on a mastodonic show and a glit- 
tering street parade of lumbermen from hither 
and yon. 

In fact it takes most of Kansas City to hold 
the convention in, and even then Kansas City 
doesn’t hold it in very much. The exhibits 
were on display at Convention Hall, the busi- 
ness sessions were held at the Missouri Theater, 
and the annual banquet took place at Ararat 
Temple, and the Muehlebach Hotel was official 
headquarters. One of the most interesting ex- 
hibits this year was a reproduction of the origi- 
nal Long lumber yard at Columbus, Kan., where 
R. A. Long and two partners began business in 
1875 with a paidup capital of $500. The original 
books were on exhibition and the entries, made 
in Mr. Long’s excellent script, were interest- 
ing. One that appealed to us most was “profit 
and loss $1.91, to balance books.” We have the 
same difficulty with our books right now. 

The banquet brought some 800 of us to- 
gether, in fact that was what had brought at 
least one of us ’way from Chicago. Our old 
friend C. E. Sharp, of Oklahoma City,. brother 
of Billy Sharp, another distinguished lumber- 
man, in Chicago, and the country’s most. dis- 
tinguished Mason, presided, with all his usual 
tact, dignity and charity. Gathered around the 
board, which, of course, is where lumbermen 
ought to gather, we found such old friends as 
Jim Lane; the first secretary of this association, 
who had come down from Chicago, Andy Bow- 
man, of Kansas City, who is what DeSoto was 
looking for, the fountain of perpetual youth, 
President Charlie Black, of Corning, Ark., of 
course, Jim Costello, of Liberty, Mo., which 
town, by the way, isn’t a bit like the magazine, 
J. H. Foresman, of Kansas City, Mel Riner of 
Kansas City, who, you remember, not long ago 
was Snark of the Universe, Nate Allen, of Lin- 








coln, Neb., Harry Gorsuch, former secretary 
and many more. ; 

“Old Faithful” was there, too, not the gey. 
ser, in fact, quite another guy, sir—J: H. Hal. 
loran, of Ottawa, Kan., who has been out of the 
lumber business eight years, and yet comes to 
the convention just to meet old friends. Indeed 
he has missed just one convention in 38 years, 
that of 1929. Charles Lawrence, mayor of 
Wichita, Kan., the new president of the asso- 
ciation, contributed the grace to the program 
as well as grace to the occasion. And O, E£, 
Woods, the veteran lumberman father of Sec- 
retary Woods, was also an honored guest. And 
Doctor Ott, of Jefferson City, Mo., of course, 
was likewise present at the convention. 

Yes, it was a great meeting; but it was the 
Southwestern, so what else would you expect? 


Wess City, Mo.—Coming down on the train 
mother, father and the baby sat across, and we 
extracted some amusement from this bit of con- 
versation : 

Baby (to mother).—I wanna san’wich. 

Mother (to baby).—Please. 

Baby (to mother).—Please. 

Mother (to father).—Git her a san’wich! 

Webb City is the town where Andy Bowman 
broke into the lumber business. When it was 
found that this department was to be in Kan- 
sas City, we were persuaded (without much 
coaxing) to come on down and help the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to hold its annual dinner, 
The occasion broke all local records for attend- 
ance, with many turned away, showing that 
people persist in working for their community 
and their country, the moron-minded maga- 
zines to the contrary notwithstanding. We 
found J. H. Hirons secretary, and made the 
acquaintance of the Webb City lumbermen, of 
course. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Wheat is lower, but wheat cakes remain about 
the same. 


A Russian beggar has had 17 wives. No 
wonder he’s a beggar. 


Samoa wants to be under American rule. It 
looks like Samoa trouble. 


Now it is the navy that is wondering whether 
it is going to sink or swim. 


Another woman with parrot disease. But 
haven’t-most of ’em got it? 

Thanks to the radio, Europe is closer than it 
ever was. Except possibly Scotland. 

The new model automobiles are said to be 
faster and safer. Figure that one out. 


The principal difference is that Britannia 
rules the waves and America waives the rules. 

Japan now leads the world in submarines by 
a wide margin. But you know what a margin 
is worth, 


It appears that those Iowa athletes who used 
to hold the ball are now left with nothing to 
hold but the bag. 


Some men advertise when business is good 
and stop when business is bad; when it rains 
they sell their raincoat. 

One man we believe who admires Mr. 
Grundy for not taking anything back that he 
said about the president is the president. 


Dr. Smith, of Red Oak, claims that he was 
shot at fifty times by dry officers. All of the 
shots missed. This looks more like the work 
of wets. 

Asa Hall, of Danville, Ill., will start from 
San Francisco April 15 to roller-skate across 
the United States. Wouldn’t April 1 be more 
appropriate? 

Our new minister to China conversed with 
Gen. Chiang for several minutes in the Chinese 
language. Someway, we would like to hear a 
man named Johnson’s Chinese. 
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Indisputable Proof ...... 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Alabama City—Alabama City Lum- 
ber & Supply Co.; J. A. Sturgis has sold his in- 
terest. 

Montgomery—Humphrey-Blow 
changing name to Story-Blow Lumber Co. 


Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA, Exeter—Burnett-Carr 
Co. sold to W. R. Spaulding Lumber Co. 

GBORGIA. Savannah—Williams & Guerry suc- 
ceeded by T. H. Guerry Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Gillespie—Gillespie Lumber Co. and 
Clark-Gehle Lumber Co, merged under name of Gil- 
lespie Lumber Co, 

INDIANA. Advance—George and Artie Weldon 
have purchased the half interest in the Advance 
Lumber Co. owned by Pinnell-Coombs Lumber Co. 
oe mother, Mrs. Ida Weldon owns the other 

alf. 

IOWA. Glenwood—Nichols Lumber Co. changing 
name to Glenwood Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Cynthiana—Harrison County Lum- 
ber Co.; George Calloway sold interest. 

Murray—Hughes-Houston Lumber Co. and Hood- 
Moore Lumber Co. merged under name of Murray 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Louis Werner Stave 
Co, succeeded by R. Latzko & Co. 

MICHIGAN. New Era—J. C. Ham & Co. suc- 
ceeded by Westing & Swanson (Inc.). 

MINNBSOTA. Rochester—Kruse Lumber & Coal 
Co. changing name to Kruse-Lamella Lumber & 
Mfg. Co. 

MISSOURI. Hopkins—Dalbey-Sheley Lumber 
Co. sold to George Lyddon Lumber Co. of Kansas 
City. 

NEW YORK. Falconer—Wells 
changing name to Regal Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Bradford—John T. Arnold & Son sold to 
Brandford Lumber & Supply Co. 

Jackson Center—Jackson Center Lumber Co., 
owned by Klipstine Lumber Co., has gone out of 
business. 

OKLAHOMA. Sand Springs—Heffner Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Heffner-Woolsey Lumber Co, 


Lumber 


Lumber Co. 
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NorthernWoods 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
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Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 


Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 
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JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 

Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 
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TENNESSEE. Embreeville—Embreeville Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Bristol Hardwood Co. (Inc.). 

Jackson—Jackson Cooperage Co. recently ac- 
quired the mill of the Harlan-Morris Co., and is 
manufacturing tight staves and headings, and 
plans producing finished barrels for export. 

TEXAS. Arlington—W. C. Bowman Lumber Co, 
succeeded by J. & C. Lumber Co. 

Waco—W. E. Darden succeeded by W E. Dar- 
den Lumber Co., incorporated with capital of 
$100,000 

Woodland Park—Woodland Park Lumber Co. 
sold to J. A. Chapman. 

WISCONSIN.  Brillon—J. E. Heath Lumber & 
Fuel Co., of Hilbert, has purchased Brillon Lum- 
ber Co., of Brillon. Management will remain the 


same, 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
MANITOBA. Moose Jaw—Imperial Lumber 


Yards (Ltd.) changing name to Imperial Building 
Supplies (Ltd.) 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA, Talladega—C. W. Richards has 
started a commission lumber business. 

ARIZONA. Dougles—Douglas Planing Mill & 
Glass Works recently began business. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Live Oak Hard- 
wood Floor Co. has engaged in business at 1325 
S. Gage St. under management of D. W. Brown. 

North Hollywood—W. J. Wrightson has opened 
a lumber business on Victory Blvd. east of Lan- 
kershim. 

San Francisco—Palma & Bacigalupi Lumber Co. 
recently began business at 100 Havelock. 

San Francisco—R. C. Turner opening 
business at 74 New Montgomery. 

Santa Barbara—Harry May recently started a 
planing mill. 

Sebastopol—T. Smith has opened a planing mill 
on Depot St. to use in conjunction with his con- 
tracting business. 

GEORGIA. Baxley—Miles & Dunn recently be- 
gan a lumber business. 

Macon—Freeman-Dent Co. has started a lumber 
business. 

Toccoa—J. B. Harbin Lumber Co. opening yard. 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—Home Lumber Co. 
will open a yard. 

LOUISIANA. Delhi—Macon Ridge Lumber & 
Building Material Co. opening new yard. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Winn Lumber Co. 
will open at 10 High St.; Andrew F. Faden, prop. 

NEW YORK. New York—Wylly Tie & Timber 
Co. (Inc.) has started a wholesale tie and timber 
business at 122 E. 42nd St. 

OREGON. Gales Creek—Gales Creek Hardwood 
Lumber Co. has started a sawmill. 

Goshen—J. E. Warren recently started a saw- 
mill. 


lumber 


PENNSYLVANIA. Conshohocken—C. B. Daring 
has started a lumber business. 
Incorporations 
ARKANSAS. Harrison—Hammerschmidt Lum- 


ber Co. incorporated by B. B. and Joe Bossi, and 
Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Hammerschmidt, to take over 
business of old concern of same name. B. B. 
Bossi, president; A. P. Hammerschmidt, secretary, 
treasurer and manager. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—California Forest 
Products Co. (Ltd.), incorporated under Delaware 
laws with capital of $5,000,000. 


FLORIDA. Clearwater—Clearwater Crate & 
Mfg. Co., incorporated; fruit crates and packing 
boxes. 


LOUISIANA. Monroe—Kellogg Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; 5,000 shares, no par value; old con- 
cern. 

New Orleans—Lower Coast Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. 

New Orleans—Union Pine & Hardwood Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000; Pere Marquette Bldg. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Cook & White Mfg. 
Co.; incorporated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture 
boxes. 

Springfield-—Kellogg Bros., incorporated; capital, 
250 shares, no par value; Leon H. Kellogg, 18 
Northampton Ave. 


MICHIGAN. Dearborn—Mahaffy Fuel & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000; fuel and build- 
ing supplies. 

Detroit—Frank H. Gillespie Co., 
Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 
Hastings—R. C. Fuller Lumber Co. 

capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Lansing—McKee & Kane Lumber & Fuel Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000; succeeds the McKee 
Lumber Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Statesville—J. C. Brook- 
shire & Sons, incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

OHIO. Akron—Akron Timber Products Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000 preferred, and 2,500 
shares, no par value common; to manufacture 
and distribute wood products treated with pre- 
serving chemicals. 

Avon Lake—Avon Lake Coal & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000; to deal in lumber, 
building supplies and coal. 

Lancaster—Lancaster Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; to deal in lumber, millwork and 
building supplies at wholesale and retail. 

Marion—Avenue Lumber & Supply Co., incorpo- 


incorporated. 
Reserve Supply 


increasing 





rated; capital, $25,000; to deal in lumber and 
building supplies. 

Youngstown—B. & 8. Box Factory, incorporated: 
capital, $6,000. ; 

ORBGON. Roseburg—Coen Lumber Co., incor. 
porated. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Reading—Gillingham Lum. 
ber & Woodwork Co., incorporated; capital, $200,- 
000; will operate business in Philadelphia; ad. 
dress jus W. Irwin, 415 Spruce St., Reading. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Hurt-Vowell Lumber 
Co. increasing capital from $10,000 to $17,000. 

TEXAS. Edcough—Edcough Lumber Co., incor. 
porated; capital, $30,000; old concern. 

El Paso—Alameda Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; address Jake Katifman, 613 Texas, 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Russell Lumber Corporg. 
tion, incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


WASHINGTON. Bremerton—Braman Mill @ 
Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000; building 
materials. 


Granite Falls—George Harvey Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $1,500; lumber products. 

Mineral—M. & M. Timber & Realty Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000; shingles and lumber prod- 
ucts, ‘ 

Seattle—Western Export Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $10,000; 
lumber. 

Tumwater—Deschutes River Saw Mills (Inc.) in- 
creasing capital to $60,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARIZONA. Tucson—Mulcahy Lumber Co. has 
taken out a permit for erection of a $2.000 ware- 
house. 

OREGON. Goshen—J. E. Warren is erecting a 
sawmill to be in operation in April. 

Sheridan—F. 8S. Yorks and Cicero Proctor will 
erect a sawmill on the Charles Kennedy property. 

TENNESSEE. Jackson — American Creosote 
Works, of Louisville, Miss., will let contract soon 
for a $300,000 creosoting plant here. 

Nashville—American Wood Works, 
St.. W. J. Cummings, 
recently burned plant. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Builders Lumber & 
Millwork Co. has taken out permit for erection of 
a factory at 1517 S. Tacoma Way. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—H. F. Reiff Lumber 
Co. lost mill and yards by fire on Feb. 4; esti- 
mated loss, $35,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Fillmore—Peoples Lumber Co.'s 
yards destroyed by fire; loss, $75,000 

COLORADO. Ridgeway—Ridgeway Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $1,500; planing mill damaged. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Fire destroyed sawmill 
and damaged two stockrooms at Pearce Veneers 
(Inc.); loss, $60,000. 

NEW YORK. Glendale—Glenwood Sash & Door 
Co., loss by fire, $10,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Statesville—Statesville Ve- 
neer & Panel Co., ioss by fire, $200,000; veneer mill 
and plywood plant and stock destroyed. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Rhame—Fullerton Lumber 
Co.’s plant destroyed by fire. 


OKLAHOMA. Hobart—Hobart Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $25,000. Shed and stock destroyed. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—Arvin Frame Mfg. 
Co., loss by fire, $30,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Gardner Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire in plant at Willow Grove, near 
Philadelphia, $200,000. 


VIRGINIA. Appomattox—Wagers Mfg. Co., 
school desk manufacturing plant damaged by fire; 
loss, $10,000. 


WASHINGTON. Longview — Woodworking es- 


tablishment of Central Mill Works Co. damaged by 
fire; loss, $55,000. 


incorpo- 
importing and exporting 


814 S. bth 
manager, plans rebuilding 


Timber Land Sales 


THOMASVILLE, GA., Feb. 10.—All of the 
longleaf yellow pine timber, ten inches and 
larger two feet above the ground, on a tract 
of 265 acres, owned by J. L. Phelps, of 
Thomasville, was sold to Homer Williams and 
Paul J. McCollum, sawmill operators of this 
city. The purchase price was $10 per thou- 
sand for the four million feet of stumpage, 
or $40,000. Under the conditions of the: sale, 
the title to the land is to be retained by 
Mr. Phelps. 


GURDON, ARK., Feb. 10.—One of the big- 
gest deals made in several years on property 
in this community was closed last week when 
H. C. Cabe and J. C. Murry acquired the 
4,000 acres of the B. B. Young estate. The 
property lies about one and one-half miles 
south of Gurdon and extends southward to- 
ward Whelen, most of it being north of the 
Camden highway and the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad. w mills will be used in cutting 
the timber. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Feb. 10.—The Vestal 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of this city, 
has purchased approximately 7,000,000 feet of 
standing timber, near Middlesborough, Ky., 
from the American Association (Inc.) of Mid- 
lesborough. The company has ten years 
in which to remove the timber, which will 
enable the lands to reproduce. It is said 
— the company plans some reforestation 
also. 
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Big Building Boom at Hand 


(Continued from Front Page) 


reasonably sure of a big building year, which 
means that building materials are likely to sell 
higher. It means, too, that building labor is 
likely to be somewhat cocky, as it is just be- 
ginning to be. » Aiea ; : 

The buyer of raw materials, by and large, is 
likely to pay somewhat more for his purchases 
during the present year. I am not looking for 
any material declines in any raw materials in 
1930. There are a lot of raw materials that 
will hold fairly steady in price; there are quite 
a number of raw materials that are surely 
going higher. In my check-up of today’s prices 
I have noted advances in sixteeen commodi- 
ties, twelve are stationary, and six show de- 
clines. That is about the way I think it is 
going to happen for the year. 

The total value of all raw materials com- 
bined will advance in 1930. It doesn’t take any 
ability to say that; that can be determined 
mathematically. The advancing items will prob- 
ably include rubber and all of the fibers. They 
will probably include all of the grains, and 
most of the metals, pork and beef and their 
products, at least, as well as lumber and iron, 
not steel, but iron, * * * 

People have the money to spend. They are 
willing to spend it if you meet them half way 
and encourage them. I believe that the busi- 
ness of 1930 will measure up well with any 
preceding year. I want to give you a last 
measurement on it. 

Going back to this platitude, truism, or what 
you may call it, “consumption is a constant 
thing.” As consumption is a constant thing 
and not constant in relation to any one par- 
ticular commodity, the people will buy what 
offers them the greatest measure of pleasure, 
service or value. They are going to buy a 
certain amount of merchandise and they are 
likely to turn to these things which seem to 


give them the most for their money. I think 
that is a clear explanation of the very heavy 
sales of motor cars and radios in recent years. 
Take the automobile with a $1,000 investment: 
It gives a man and his family a lot of pleas- 
ure and they deny themselves many other 
things in order to have that motor car be- 
cause to them it spells the greatest value they 
can get for that amount of money. 

So, if we have something that we can offer 
the people at an attractive price in 1930 we 
can get our share of that expenditure which 
is sure to come, that left-over portion of last 
year’s income and the expendable portion of 
this year’s income if the income this year is 
close to last year. It will not be less than 
$90,000,000,000. It has averaged $90,000,000,- 
000 now for three years. If we are right about 
1929, we have then in 1930 a total gross income 
for all the people, in salaries, wages, rents, in- 
terest, dividends, and what not, totalling $90,- 
000,000,000. The people can spend $10,000,- 
000,000 more than they spent in 1925 and still 
have $15,000,000,000 to put into homes or the 
savings banks or bonds, insurance, or what not. 

I think this rather a pretty picture for the 
present year: That the people can spend with 
us $10,000,000,000 more than they spent in 
1925 and still save $15,000,000,000, which is 
a good saving, and which is just slightly above 
the average saving of the last five years. 

We have just completed an estimate of the 
wealth of the country. I am going to give it 
to you just because we have it, because it isn’t 
a common figure. The total wealth of the 
country is now estimated to be $368,000,000,000, 
based on present prices. It is likely to be 
nearer $375,000,000,000 at the end of 1930. 
That, of course, is more wealth than any other 
nation ever had. The income we have just 
mentioned is more income than we or any other 
people ever had. 


Plan Extended Activities in 1930 


(Continued from Page 65) 
and Pondosa pine campaign during 1930 was dis- 
played and discussed. Mr, Eastman quoted ad- 
vertising expenditures by other industries on 
the basis of percentages of gross sales and, in 
comparison, the exceedingly small amount being 
expended by the western pine industry. 

N. L. Cary, advertising manager of the asso- 
ciation gave a very able discussion of the same 
subject, treating it from a different angle. Said 
he: “It is necessary to advertise lumber. It is 
necessary to advertise lumber species also. And, 
further, it is necessary to advertise individual 
facilities.” Mr. Cary described the details of 
trade extension work planned for 1930 and be- 
ing developed, including exhibits, field service 
and literature of the industry. 


Work of Research Department 


B. C. Forbes, well known business analyist, 
says: “Research is becoming the key to United 
States prosperity.” The Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association has been a pioneer among 
associations in establishing a research depart- 
ment and laboratory. This department since its 
beginning has been in charge of Albert Hermann 
and probably no other feature of association 
work has more importance or more opportunity. 

Mr, Hermann discussed the importance of 
quality in the product of the western pine manu- 
facturer. He stressed the significarice of proper 
seasoning and told of the work along this line. 
On this subject he said: 

Seasoning of the western pines continues to 
show marked: progress. The developments in 
kiln drying are primarily in the kiln but to 
some extent also in technique. 

One important development in kilns is the 
improvement in the internal fan cross-flow 
type. The cross-flow kiln has proved its worth 
by doing work fully equal to the older “A” 
chimney type, at the same time increasing 
capacity about one-third. 


A further refinement in kiln work and de- 
sign is for the removal of case-hardening, par- 
ticularly in shop lumber. The last two years 
have seen a sharp increase in complaints 
against internal stresses in shop grades. This 
is in the face of constant improvement in kiln 
work. I do not believe that it is entirely due 
to the buyer becoming more critical but think 
that the increase in hand-to-mouth buying in 
sash and door plants is a large factor. In- 
stead of carrying large stocks on hand which 
meant aging, the sash and door man is using 
stock comparatively fresh from the kiln. Such 
stock is bound to give more trouble in re- 
manufacture than properly aged material. In 
order to remove all of the case-hardening at 
the mill, steaming treatments are needed. To 
get proper conditions for final steaming it has 
been necessary to add another complication to 
the kiln, viz: a series of water sprays. These 
sprays are used first to absorb heat from 
the kiln and its contents, so that the stock 
might be relatively cool when the steaming 
is started. Second, the water sprays are used 
to absorb the superheat from the steam 
emitted by the jets, thus gaining the needed 
high humidity. 

During the last year we made a plant trial 
of the ‘Tag-Heppenstall moisture meter. Much 


to our disappointment it fails in required ac- . 


curacy under plant conditions. After either 
air-dry or kiln-dry stock has been bulk piled 
for awhile, I feel certain the meter will give 
accurate results, particularly with 4/4 stock, 
and within its range of 7 percent to.24 percent 
moisture content. ;, However, even after bulk 
piling care needs to be used, for a littlé #ur- 


face absorption may cause considerable error.’ 


All things considered, the meter falls far short 
of what we had hoped for it. Absolute guar- 
antees of moisture content within small limits 
are still in the future. 


Mr. Hermann told of the research. work being 
done by his department on such pertinent divi- 
sions as: Shrinkage, heat transmission, or in- 
sulating value, decay resistance and paint studies. 








Jiffy Service’ for 
Eastern Buyers 


Our new plant is specially equipped 
to manufacture Old Growth Yellow F ir 
finish, mouldings and other items in Fir 
Uppers. In addition to modern ma- 
chines, we also have a battery of the 
latest improved type of Moore Dry 
Kilns which dry our lumber to a 
definite, uniform moisture content. 


Eastern dealers will appreciate our 
“jiffy service” on straight or mixed cars 
over all transcontinental railroads. In 
addition to Fir items, you can 


Include Plywood 
In Mixed Cars. 


Take advantage of our excellent 
facilities on your future orders: 


WASHINGTON 


VENEER 
COMPANY 
pia, Washington 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
| : Pondosa 
Pine 


Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
Chipeete vin 1. P. Missoula, Mont. 


Milwaukee Rys. 





















WE can MIX Them 


Send us your Requirements for— 
All kinds of Yard Stock both Fir 
and Hemlock 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 
Large and Long Timbers 
Long Dimension Lath 


» John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
WHITE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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When You 
Need FIR 


Service 
Long Dimension 
Plank, Timbers and 
Long Joists 

Quality 


WRITE OR WIRE, 


Failing Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. 


SALES AGENTS: Evergreen Lumber Company. 











The Griswold Lumber Co] 














A Good Place to 
Order Mixed Cars 








*PINE FIR 
Mouldings Also Gutter 
Casing Doors Mouldings 
Frame Piyweed ere 

Material and Stock 
Turned Fir Finish 
r Balusters Uppers 
Etc., Etc. ¥ Etc., Etc. 




















*Our Pine is Grown in California 
and Southern Oregon 


Harty ManufacturingCo. 
PORTLAND OREGON 
Woodworkers Since 1888 

















OUR SPECIALTIES 


s/4x4 Vertical Grain Porch Flooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 


All made from the finest of 


Old Growth Douglas Fir 
of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 


ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
Sales Office: Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 




















Tote-Road . 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 


Pi ee 





DOUCLAS MALLUCH 


























News Notes from Ame 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Feb. 8.—Weather conditions have improved 
considerably during the last week, and most 
logging camps in the Tacoma district have 
resumed operations. The acute shortage of 
logs which prevailed is gradually being re- 
lieved, but there are still none too many 
logs available for the waterfront mills. 

Word was received here this week that 
lumber rate on intercoastal shipments will 
be $11 through April, and $12 for May. Earl 
Strange, the new chairman of the United 
States Intercoastal Lumber Conference, is 
expected to visit Tacoma next week and con- 
fer with local manufacturers and shippers. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
is pushing its campaign to develop a larger 
local market for Pacific coast hemlock. A 
dinner for the loggers, retailers, millwerkers 
and architects of the Tacoma district will 
be held at the Hotel Winthrop here next 
Thursday, at which a demonstration of the 
uses to which hemlock can be put will be 
made. The building inspectors of Tacoma, 
Olympia and other cities in the district will 
attend, and all the Tacoma manufacturers 
have been invited. 

Official figures issued this week by the city 
harbormaster show that cargo shipments of 
lumber from Tacoma during 1929 totaled 
798,348,953 feet, and that shipments of wood 
products of all classes measurable in board 
feet came to 1,856,807,000 feet. The lumber 
shipments showed an increase of 127,000,000 
feet over those for 1928. Door shipments 
totaled 1,099,707, valued at $2,225,136, of 
which 857,465 went to foreign countries, the 
United Kingdom taking nearly 700,000 Lum- 
ber handled at the Portacoma piers during 
1929 showed a big increase. 

Warning the lumber manufacturers that 
they must maintain high. standards in their 
output if they wish to retain a share of the 
construction business of the country, Fire 
Chief Mather, of Seattle, gave a frank talk 
to the members of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club at the regular meeting yesterday. Chief 
Mather was introduced by W. L. Rawn, 
manager of the American Export Door Cor- 
poration. The chief said he must tell them 
frankly that the use of improperly dried and 
unsuitable material in building construction 
is the cause of the success of the wood sub- 
stitutes. He told of the fight several years 
ago in the fire chiefs’ national organization, 
which went on record against red cedar 
shingles. Chief Mather said he was almost 
alone in his fight against this resolution, and 
that his appeal to the lumbermen for aid 
went practically unheeded. “You are reap- 
ing the result of that neglect right now,” 
he said. “The red cedar shingle, when prop- 
erly made and properly laid, is a good roof, 
better than many of the commercial roofings. 
But too many fires have occurred from badly 
made and badly laid shingles. The remedy 
is up to you.” Chief Carlson of the Tacoma 
fire department supported Chief Mather. 
President Roy A. Sharp thanked the two fire 
officials for their frank discussion. 

President Sharp also offered the assistance 
of all the club members to T. Y. S. Ballantyne 
of the Tidewater Mill Co., whose plant was 
destroyed by fire this week. Mr. Ballantyne 
expressed his gratitude, and then spoke in 
praise of Tacoma’s new fireboat. 

The Tidewater Mill Co.’s plant on the 
Hylebos waterway was destroyed by fire 
Tuesday afternoon. The loss is estimated 
at%$240,000 by T. Y. S. Ballantyne, president 
ofthe company. The entire main building 
was destroyed, though the city fire depart- 
ment succeeded in saving the boiler house 
and 2,000,000 feet of finished lumber piled on 
the mill dock. Mr. Ballantyne said that the 
loss is covered by insurance, and that the 
mill.will be rebuilt at once. 

A fight against the reconstruction of the 
Modern Lumber & Millwork Co.’s plant, de- 
stroyed by fire last month, has been started 
by residents of the district in which the mill 
was located. The company has takén the 
case to the courts, and has filed suit against 


es 


the city, asking for an order requiring the 
issuing of a building permit and for $2,009 
damages for the delay in beginning recon- 
struction. 

The DesChutes River Sawmills, at Tum. 
water, have filed amended articles of ip. 
corporation increasing capitalization from 
$25,000 to $50,000. 

The supreme court has ordered a new tria] 
of the case of T. F. Mentzer against Mentzer 
Bros., of Olympia. The action was for the 
settlement of affairs between brothers fol- 
lowing the appointment of a receiver and the 
winding up of the business.’ About $100,000 
is involved. 


Portland, Ore. 


Feb. 8.—There seems to be a better demand 
for specialties and a firmer tendency in ex- 
port buying. Mill operations are getting 
back to normal. Logging camps in the 
Columbia River district will be active again 
during the coming week, and log raft towing 
will be possible. Demand for spruce lumber 
is active. 

The Oregon-American Lumber Co.’s saw- 
mill at Vernonia resumed operations this 
week after having been shut down two weeks 
while the mill pond was frozen. This was 
the first time it was frozen since the mill 
began operations some years ago. During 
the shutdown, much of the mill machinery 
was overhauled. Logging camps in that 
vicinity resumed operations last week. 

Gov. Norblad, of Oregon, has made a strong 
appeal to President Hoover for a protective 
tariff on lumber, a telegram just forwarded 
to the President reading in part as follows: 
“T am holding a special economic conference 
of Oregon industries and labor leaders here 
Feb. 11. Oregon is the most heavily timbered 
State in the Union and its lumber industry 
produces sixty cents of every dollar coming 
into the State. During the last eight months 
we have had much unemployment due to the 
inability of our people to meet the competi- 
tion from Canadian and Russian mills. The 
lumber industry is heartily in favor of the 
farmers securing all the protection they ask 
for. As governor of Oregon I want to urge 
you to do everything you can to assist us 
in securing much-needed protection.” 


Seattle, Wash. 


Feb. 8.—Loggers are still struggling to're- 
cover from the enforced shutdown of camps 
caused by the long cold spell, and in conse- 
quence the supply of logs is scarce. This ap- 
plies particularly to large and clear fir logs, 
but cheaper grades are also hard to get. The 
list price remains unchanged. Cedar logs are 
being held at $17 and $30 by loggers, but quan- 
tities are being sold at different prices. The 
demand for good cedar logs is satisfactory. 
Many shingle mills are down, and a number 
intend to remain down until market conditions 
improve. Sale of shingles is running about 
the same as last week, with prices unchanged. 
Shingle stocks are low. Clear car material is 
hard to get, and the demand for it is good. 

There is a stronger tone to the export mar- 
ket, brought about principally by increased 
buying from Japan. Prices are steady. One 
exporter declared that Japan is buying more 
logs than lumber. More inquiries are coming 
in from other export markets. Practically no 
rail business is coming from the southeastern 
part of the country and little is in sight for 
the future. Few orders are coming in ffom 
the East. From the country at large, many 
ing@iries are coming in for big timbers. 
Whtdlesale trade is quiet, with the market un- 
changed. The California market is poor. An- 
nouncement of stabilized rates for March, 
April, and May has not yet had much effect 
on intercoastal trade. 
taken care of, but March space is not booked 
to anywhere near ship capacity. The bright 
spot in domestic cargo trade is the increased 
number of inquiries from the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Retail yards here are getting a fair amount 
of business. Mortgage money is still. tight. 
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mts are’ aétive in’ éfforts= to ' ‘sel! ‘directly. to 
etiiters./° Ofie fi2l is/réportede'to have ob-i 
tated several ‘orderS from) local ‘contractors 
py aerécing * t6 furnishSlumber at the Dalene 
quantity ret@il’ price for ‘all’ of 1930: : 


Vaneduivéss BC. 


Feb, ;8,-Res ump hion, of logging operations 
ig. proceeding ; very. slow ly, .thoyghs weather 
cgngitions , haye ‘improved, ; , Duning- the jlast 
seven ays, only , One maior «(amp resumed 
opera bions;., and,» input. isp still, hess. than » 30 
nascent of normal.;,.Fir mills, have, inereased 
CULEARE: ; and the.spread between, fir log $@R~ 

ption . and, production, continues: « Arges 
Cedar log consumption—in view..of,, the..¢ sald, 


weather prevailing; inthe. northern, ; ac 1 
regign which. has. prevented: resumption ; of 
operations in that territory—is also in excess 


of input. Hemoc umptio produc- 
tion just abo ne TT (eiate Ri rele market is 
firm, at. list, $11, $16 and $22... A few cedar 
sales are. reported at $2 Laer. market, ,which, 
is. $11, $20 and, $26... Practically all hemlock 
sta, have .been, bought Up}, AR occasional 

e is reported at. ligt, $11. The mils, are 
all beginning 4Q Qperate ,again after being 
closed, .dow 2,07 account pf, severe. weather, 
There is, temporary, shortage: of,logs, 

»The Japanese market,is. very) goed, ,cansidr, 
erable business; being. placed for March .ship- 
ment,;,, Other gnarkets; might; be termed: fair, 
no-exceptional demand ;shewing; up cintany 
quarter except for, clears. oRhere, isha Jange 
demand,fronmp all, quartersofor clears; ands 
Yeny sevene searcity of clear logs abtithe mills: 
Ogeamifreigh4otates to all countriés eoateetn 
— soft: 


» Spokane, Wash. 


Feb. 8.—Effective Jan. 1, the name of the 
Duffy-Hamathéy Lumet Cow whidhfhas been 
conducting’ *Wholesalé~ trmbér “business for 
the last, eight.vears, ;has,been changedto Duffy 

umber Co,, Ed,.Hamacher, haying withdrawn 
rom the firm, seyeral months ago. The officers 
will be. George W. Dufty,. president, and; treas+ 
urer, and. his” son, Willard .A..Dufty, vice .presi- 
tt secretary. and, sales TRPAAEPE This firm 





handles the output of Hot Springs Lumber Co., 

it Springs, Mont, and Arthur, Farrish, Lum- 

r'Co., Asotin, Wash, 

“PReearHite ft orh’ a trip” ‘dmong™ ‘eights, a 
Rottnwest buyer ‘who ‘represents séveral line 
fitds ‘operating in thé Corn Belt, reports 1929 
was the best Year enjoyed by the Iowa rétailers 
Sifice 923° and“that with the banking Situation 
stabilized ahd land values returning to nornial, 
ifs expected ‘that ¥930°will' be an ‘Outstanding 
yéar inthe rétail yard ‘trade. "’ 

WE G Domhdr: président Acorri Lumbér €55 
PRISbDUPSHhy Pas ‘pent “three days ‘in ‘Spokane 
this week "whffe* the Wester ‘Pine Mantfat! 
turers’ Association fiva0e> yas in session. 

rr FP >i 4 et. 


Duluth; inn. 


o(Feb, i doa slight dnorease in horthern /piné 
orders} together! with “a* surprisingly Igdd0d 
vobume of tadvante® drders! for northe ri °white 
eedars fedtured: the? market oin the eerer ee 
ae Lakes region! dast week) 

(While some: northern pine opeviners: papers 
that their inquiries are still light, others way 
ans increase: is= noted; but there ‘are: not! yet 
ehough ordersi\on hahdoto! keep the shipping 
departments busy for any appreciabre® tenth 
efstime;) Fhatobusiness) is?improVing® Ts ‘thé 
seneral: tousensus. of ‘the milts, although ssome 
Sdy thé ysexpéct ‘to dooonly affair! Business for 
thes nett: tworor threes wéeks. 9 While theita 
toads: hiwe *beén® buying’ some? northerm® pine} 
& much? better demand ib expected ‘front thei 
soon. «Im! somé’ cxsesp ussortments ‘are rather 
boot, amd? felts millso'teport tai good? assort2 
mentalledtong thé line. o Prites' remain firm) 
andbia falling? offt'dms production is) ikelyecto 
keep theme s0,!coupléd wtthnthe expected tno 
cregsed @erparid: in tied! méarcfutures Ambnig 
Searechb northern pines Stocks! ‘at mokt ofthe 
Milts sites ibx8-;10° bana 312 siheh*s Noo! de vome 
thon; dxi@nan! Ne 2icommiony fxs) ana 
b2-incie (Nov Sicommén) 2x10¢vand 4inchi Ne 
1 commen withension;? 5/96 /-ana SB /4' D sebect; 


tx12-inch Diselacts 5/,:6/ and’ 8/4oNos/4 and 
Pishopy;! No, 5 peatds;247/4 and thicker shops 
and étter)! Amore! surplus stocks Yt / most 
HIS Safe 4H CHONG.” 3 and! 41x44Hch “Now IP 
aiftd 2° Norway; igi andieiineh? N62 Be corttion) 
Minh’ D' Bevel Siting; 1x4+ and 6) bpruce:° 
‘$t°s Kecoming’ more “apparent that there’ is 
likely"to bé°a ‘Shortage of larger Sized‘ eddar’ 
posts before? new ' Suppheés' ate availabre’ abbot’ 
Jane 1.° State hrehwa¥y departments ate mak 
inte See wiich fmdicaté that’ thatiy “of 


the °6""4 nt ie 6Hitith Mey bé'néedéa’’ for 
uard Fail purposes “Indsmiich' as theseé were 
i Soa eale Supply jast fall, and’ the stocks now 


ot be ‘avaliable Unti! they are 
oa a: 5 kere that prides, recently ad~’ 
wired th , may go even’ higher. | ‘Simatier’ 
ats, on te ‘Other bana, Lejhaiy in" Surplus, 
although ;inaiiries and gdvance ‘orders are. 
being.  regelved. which “Indicate. ‘that. farmers. 
will use. large auantityjof them, this spring, 
particularly, in Nebraska, and South Dakota, 
Prices on the small, posts. are. low, -but,fer the 
most part Steady. Short cedar poles continue, 
to, moye., into the. storm, and. flood. damaged 
areas,. particularly, into, Indiana,. and there.is. 
a good demand for the 20-foot lengths from, 
these ;rural telephaqne, companies, which RK- 
pect: to; do eonsiderable new.2 construction 
work, a Httle Jater.,. Prices are fxm and.at,-a@ 
satisfactory, devel, t ; 


Kansas: Cigui.Mo 


. Feb..-11---Retailers. are still polding back 
orders: ;} that, would; have» been’, placed; some 
time: ago-butifor the bad: weather: that: pre- 
vatleh: At-that,; the smalliyards are:doing 
relatively atioresbuyingo than are thewlarge 
city »yards.! Wholesalets «andi; industrial 
buyers dre inthe marketz Some:igood indus~ 
trial «orders: have obeem (placed in’ the last 
wéek;y andi ithére’*still as" darge: inquiry iw 
that Jines:| Thereisva notdble: weakness Din 
western” wine shop; *and"! some Idw prices “are! 
beth eo Made to move off excess supplies at the 
mitis:' There tsa fair-industrial demand for 
hardwoods, but demand for cypress” and rea” 
Wood is ‘light. 


Mitneapolis, | Minn. - 


‘Feh, 412.—One cof. the most encouraging 
phases of Twin City trade last week has. been 
a turn for the ong in demand for products 
of millwork pla which for onths have 
been conductiié Temebd bud business. A 
spell of excellent weather aided. this branch 
of ‘the trade, but. récent ‘storms have swépt 
the” Northwest ‘and may’ retdrd business tem- 
porarily. Buyers seem'‘conyinced now that 
prices aré as low as can be expected? and 
they are in’ ‘the market more actively than 
for months. ; 

The need for’ ‘replenishment’ of depleted 
stécks’ js’ ervcouraging retail yard’ demand for 
northetfn® pie ‘items. Industrials ‘dre ‘riot: yet 
in the market to any great extent but they 
must begin’ purchasing in‘ the near future. 
Railroad demand ‘is ‘pretty sure to be’ greater 
than“it wis last’ year. 

Northern white cedar demand is develop- 
ing’ ‘even ‘more rapidly than at this time in 
1929% and last year was Considered ’ a fairly 
satistadtory’ ‘one. 

‘The lath ‘market is‘ almost at'a standstilt; 
with ‘few’ being’ used lodally and practically 
no’ shfpments bein&” made nto ° the Chicago 
area ‘or elsewhere. , 


“Toronto; Ont. | E 


Feb. 40 Supetati lumber trade ‘at ‘most points 
in Ontario-is more or les& marking’ time,’ ‘but 
it’ is ‘betieved ‘that the "situation ts'a° shade 
more eiéduraging than’ it. wad .& year azo. 
Reports’ frém limber prodacing’ points mail 
oute*that stécks ‘at! the mills! are’ abit’ héaviér 
thutithey' wefe &°yéar ago; but 16e lout put? this 
wintér WilPnot be‘quite so large as last Year's: 
White piné°dohtinue’ ino faitly '206a Getfiand: 
atsteady prites° Some sizes of spruke ‘are 
showing: °anceasiér téndency;! Hutiothers! are 
holling” thei | ‘own, o Wider‘ spruee (is) eat obit 
sctarocé,! bat: narrower “sizes are too* plemtif£un’ 
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Building is at its quietest at this season, 
though there is a moderate movement of in- 
terior finish and trim. Stocks in retail yards 
are smaller than they were at this time last 
year, and retailers are purchasing only what 
they must have. Hardwoods are in steady de- 
mand, both Canadian and imported. 

The stave mill belonging to D. B. Ritchie, 
Parry Sound, Ont., has been destroyed by fire. 
The loss of about $26,000 is partly covered. 

The Pearce Lumber Co., Marmora, Ont., has 
sold some of its timber holdings to F. N. 
Mareth, who has opened up camps in the bush 
and will erect a sawmill at Marmora. 

The Barry’s Bay Lumber Co., of Barry’s 


Bay, Ont., has been incorporated by J. J. 
Omanique, formerly of Murray & Omanique, 
Barry’s Bay. 


John A. Rowland, formerly sales manager 
Dominion Timbers (Ltd.), Toronto, has joined 
the sales staff of the Interprovincial Lumber 
Co., which has recently opened an office in 
Toronto at 923 Bank of Hamilton Building. 

Frank A. Kirkpatrick, formerly of the F. A. 
Kirkpatrick Lumber Co., Toronto, has joined 
the sales staff of the Linton Lumber Co., 


Toronto. 
Macon, Ga. 


Feb. 10.—Roofer business, which was off 
last week, picked up a little this week, a 
greater volume being moved out of the State. 
Demand is none too good and there hasn’t 
been any material strengthening of prices. 
Plenty of inquiries are coming in from the 
East. 

The longleaf pine movement has been up 
to normal for this season. Orders on file 
are being filled as rapidly as the mills can 
get out the specified lumber. Many inquiries 
are coming in. 

Hardwood buying is “hand-to-mouth,” 
according to some manufacturers, business 
as a whole is better than it was at this 
time last year. Wet weather has caused some 
delay in getting out logs and in shipping. 
Notwithstanding curtailed operations at most 


Cc] PACIFIC COAST Coa 
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mills, stocks are accumulating. Manufac- 
turers firmly believe that the trade will im- 
prove within two or three weeks. 


Warren, Ark. 


Feb. 10.—Demand for Arkansas soft pine has 
been very steady, orders being about 90 per- 
cent of production, and shipments running 
about even with orders. Better weather has 
permitted the mills to increase loadings of 
common boards and dimension, which are now 
in very good shipping condition. The bad 
weather in the North has held up placing of 
orders, though an increased number of retail 
inquiries are noted. Most dealers tend to 
cover their early spring requirements in bun- 
dled stock, finish, casing, base and moldings, 
and several good sales have been made of 
wrapped trim. Mills getting out this class of 
stock already have fair sized order files. 

Arkansas mills show total stocks about 
equal to those of Feb. 1, 1929, but stocks of 
upper grade items are considerably shorter, 
while common items are much more plentiful, 
the big surplus being in No. 2 boards. Reports 
from the South indicate that most large mills 
have sold enough No. 2 boards to reduce their 
surplus, though two or three large mills report 
being overstocked. The small mills have dis- 
posed of their stocks of boards and dimension 
and, with operations suspended for the last 
six weeks on account of bad weather, no new 
offerings are expected for several weeks. The 
average large mill is not overstocked on 
dimension. 

Several Arkansas mills cutting special 2x6- 
and 8-inch, 18-foot Bé&better car lining have 
broken stocks of Bé&better finish. Some in- 
quiries are out from automobile concerns. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Feb. 10.—Ideal weather has improved the 
market outlook. Most January permits cov- 
ered repairs and remodeling business. Archi- 
tects have been busy with proposals for fu- 
ture work. Contractors have bills of mate- 
rial at lumber yards for estimates, and are 
trying for the lowest prices. Collections are 
poor and loans are hard to secure. Retailers 
have not felt the urge to stock their yards, 
and are buying hand to mouth, having the 
lowest assortment in years. Volume here 
is too small for the number of lumber and 
other concerns seeking business, and prices 
were slashed in many instances last week. 
Small timbers are slow. MWHeart timbers for 
railroad uses are in fair demand, as are car 
material and other railroad stock. Because 
of bad weather, mills have not found it pos- 
sible to log more than 25 percent of the time. 

J. A. Sturgis has entered the roofing and 
flooring business at Attalla, Ala. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Feb. 10.—There has not been very much 
activity in the North Carolina pine market, 
largely because of prevailing bad weather. 
During the last two or three days, fair 
weather has come and all customers now 
insist on quick shipment. Prices remain the 
same. Competition from West Coast woods 
is severe, but it has been reported that rates 
on intercoastal shipments will be advanced 
$1 this month, and again during March. 

Sales of Edge 4/4 No. 2 and better band- 
sawn have been rather light, but export in- 
quiries have increased. Good circular sawn 
stock is not very plentiful and is firm. Do- 
mestic yards have not shown much interest. 
Edge 4/4 No. 3 has been moving fairly well. 
No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths have been 
moving rather slowly, both rough and 
dressed, except 4- and 5-inch widths. Mixed 
ears of good circular sawn finish are hard 
to sell, even at slightly lower prices. No. 2 
and better 5/4 and thicker has been moving 
rather slowly, yet wholesalers have trouble 
placing orders for mixed cars for prompt 
shipment. Prices of good rough lumber seem 
to be holding up very well. 

Edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, has 
been rather quiet. Box makers have been 
permitting more shipments of kiln dried re- 
cently, because they are unable to buy good 
air dried, but have. not been placing much 
new business. Dressed and resawn stock 
has been quiet. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box has been 
very quiet. No. 1, 4/4 stock box has been 
moving only fairly well. Box makers seem 
interested in only 6-inch, while yards are 
buying very cautiously of 6- and 12-inch 


et — 
widths. Very little good air dried is being 
offered. No. 2 4/4 stock box has been dyjj, 
Edge box, 5/6 and 6/4, is still inactive. Box 
bark strips, 4/4, are not moving rapidly but 
remain firm. 

Sales of planing mill products were very 
light and millmen are making a strenuous 
effort to dig up some more business, but 
prices are unchanged. Both kiln dried ang 
air dried roofers have been quiet. Some 
shipments of air dried D4S and dressed anq 
resawn are being made on old contracts, 
Prices have about hit the bottom. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Feb. 10.—The local southern pine mills re. 
ceived a great many orders last week. Their 
total was just about equal to production, 
Stocks were slightly reduced, especially thoge 
of air dried items. A few more weeks of good 
weather will put all yard stocks in pretty 
good shipping condition. Local sales mana- 
gers report the placing of one or two large 
export orders. 

The hardwood market is not at all brisk, 
but a fair number of orders are coming in, 


Shreveport, La. 


Feb. 10.—Southern pine shipments have been 
heavier the last week than incoming orders, 
The mills have been reluctant to book a lot of 
orders on top of those on hand on which ghip- 
ment is more or less delayed. There is un- 
certainty as to where the new business igs 
going to come from, after unfilled orders are 
shipped, for there is not much inquiry. Some 
northern retailers say the weather in their 
territories is so bad that deliveries are im- 
possible. In this section there has been a 
lot of rain; the last three days have been fair, 
but conditions are still unfavorable to the 
drying out of stocks in pile. The mills are 
still handicapped in their logging, milling and 
shipping. In prices there has been no change, 
The larger mills have been taking advantage 
of rather low offers to move surplus items, 
Prices have gradually sagged to a low level 
on yard stock. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Feb. 10.—Sales are not large but show ma- 
terial increases over the early winter low 
mark. Building lumber sells in small lots. 
In Milwaukee and nearby cities there is an 
encouraging demand for form lumber. Indus- 
trial demand continues to be strong from gen- 
eral manufacturing plants, while the wood- 
working plants are still buying cautiously 
and running for the most part on light sched- 
ules. Sash and door business has improved 
slightly. The greatest activity is in the im- 
plement and other machinery plants, all of 
which are taking large supplies of low 
grades. Furniture factories are still buying 
lightly, but are increasing their production. 
Auto-body plants are busy on small car 
bodies, but output of the large cars is low. 

Robert Blackburn, Milwaukee wholesaler, 
has gone to Florida for a vacation. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Feb. 10.—There has been a slight improve- 
ment in the Florida lumber market since the 
latter part of January. Inquiries which were 
sent out shortly after the first of the year 
are developing into firm orders, and the con- 
sensus seems to be that February will show 
a better volume of business than any month 
since early fall. 

The manufacturers of longleaf pine are 
well supplied with orders for special cut- 
ting, especially of export stock and railroad 
material, at satisfactory prices. A consider- 
able amount of car material, such as framing, 
siding, decking and roofing is being bought 
by the southern-and eastern railroads, and 
the Island trade is taking a fair volume of 
framing, timbers and common boards. 

The shortleaf mills report that demand is 
rather slow for practically all items, par- 
ticularly high grade finish and shed stock. 
Nos. 1 and 2 common framing, ceiling, siding 
are in fair demand, but prices are not 
stable. No. 2 and better framing is in good 
demand, but mill stocks are heavy and some 
concessions are being made. Georgia-Alabama 
air dried roofers are moving slowly, mill 
stocks are heavy, and there have been no 
changes in prices for several weeks. 
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The improvement in demand is more mani- 
fest in cypress than in other woods, particu- 
larly for 8/ to 16/4 tank, clear heart and 
FAS. There is also a good demand from the 
railroads for trunking and capping worked 
to specifications, and competition for this 
pusiness is keen. A, B and C finish are mov- 
ing very slowly, but there is quite a good 
demand for D. Shop and factory grades are 
in little demand. There is a shortage of 


10- and 12-inch pecky, and of box, with 
prices strong, but when the truck and 
vegetable growers have completed their 


purchases, the mills have an opportunity to 
accumulate some stock. There is still an 
acute shortage of 4-foot No. 1 cypress lath, 
and they are strong. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Feb. 10.—Wholesalers were all busy last 
week entertaining the retailers in convention 
here. There appears to be much optimism 
among retailers over prospects of a fair 
volume of business as soon as the weather im- 
‘proves. Undoubtedly there is a gradual return 
of industries, and especially the steel industry, 
to more normal operating schedules. Lumber 
price changes have been very few in the last 
week. 

Shipments of southern pine have been com- 
ing very slowly because of heavy rains in the 
South. Reports indicate that logging condi- 
tions are very bad. Those who have good 
stocks feel that better prices are bound to 
prevail. Business in western woods so far 
this year has been good. There have been few 
price changes recently. Stocks of Idaho white 
and Pondosa pines will not be overly plentiful 
when business begins in a few weeks. 


New York, N. Y. 


Feb. 10.—There has been no material im- 
provement in the lumber situation in New 
York City and vicinity, but still there are 
many optimists in the ranks of wholesalers 
and retailers. There were weaknesses shown 
in price lists, according to general report, but 
the lumbermen said the changes were not 
general, and that a strengthening would cer- 
tainly result before many days go by. South- 
ern pine items were off a bit from last week’s 
quotations. There was weakness in Inland 
Empire stocks, though supplies of the leading 
items in the hands of both wholesalers and 
retailers are very light. 

The next meeting of the Westchester 
Building Material Salesmen’s Club will be 
held at the Harwood Tea Room, Scarsdale, 
N. Y., on Feb. 24. 

Lumber dealers and industrial users in the 
metropolitan district have received letters 
from Ira Johnson, president of Greenleaf 
Johnson & Son, Baltimore, Md., advising that 
it has suspended business indefinitely. The 
business of the concern has been turned over 
to the Addington-Beaman Lumber Co., of 
Norfolk, Va. Norman L. Bonori and W. S&S. 
Miller, both of whom have been with Green- 
leaf Johnson & Son for a number of years, 
have become associated with the Addington- 
Beaman Lumber Co. 

Arthur B. Morgan, jr., New York represen- 
tative of the Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., 
has moved his office to 148-09 Northern Boule- 
vard, Flushing, Long Island. 

Edward P. Hanyen, treasurer Hudson 
River Yards, Tarryton, N. Y., has been elected 
a director of the J. A. Mahlstedt Lumber & 
Coal Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

The Peck Lumber & Supply Co., Green- 
wich, Conn., has sold its property to the 
Maher Bros. Corporation. 

Cc. L. Prime, who has represented the 
Blanchard Lumber Co. for a number of years 
in Westchester County, has resigned and will 
represent the W. D. Kelly Lumber Co. in the 
Same territory. 

E. B. Rein Lumber Co. has moved its offices 
to the Terminal Building, 149th Street and 
Park Avenue. 

Maurice Fitzgerald, of the Yonkers Builders 
Supply Co., has received a patent on a device 
for unloading building materials. 

Arthur Cave, of the Cornell-Haviland Co., 
Pleasantville, N. Y., has left for a trip to 
California, via the Panama Canal. 

Edward Hamilton, of the Hamilton Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Paterson, N. J., has 
departed with Mrs. Hamilton to spend some 
time at Florida resorts. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Feb. 10.—The managing committee of the 
Baltimore Lumber Exchange, at its monthly 
meeting Feb. 3, arranged to have G. H. 
Pouder, director of the foreign trade bureau 
of the Baltimore Association of Commerce, 
address the quarterly meeting, the evening 
of March 2, probably on the value of the city 
wharves set aside for the use of the lumber 
trade. 

Greenleaf Johnson & Son (Inc.), one of the 
oldest enterprises of its kind here, will sus- 
pend activities. The sawmill operations were 
abandoned years ago, but Greenleaf Johnson’s 
son, Ira, has been carrying on the enterprise 
as a wholesaler. The Addington-Beaman Lum- 
ber Co., of Norfolk, Va., has taken over the 
business. W. S. Miller, former sales manager 
of Greenleaf Johnson & Son, and Norman L. 
Bonori, its New York representative, have 
joined the staff of the Addington-Beaman com- 
pany, which will take over the New York 
office of Greenleaf Johnson & Son. The Ad- 
dington company is represented at Baltimore 
by D. G. Clements, and has a branch at York, 
Pa. 

J. S. Hickok, of the Brown-Bledsoe Lumber 
Co., hardwood wholesaler, which has moved 
to Greensboro, N. C., will remain here as 
sales representative. 

The R. B. Homer Lumber Co., distributer 
for the Redwood Sales Co., of San Francisco, 
has had its territory extended to cover prac- 
tically all of Maryland. 


OBITUARY 


WILLIAM H. WALKER, manager of the 
Pulaski Lumber Co., of Little Rock, Ark., 
died on Feb. 3 at the age of 61: Mr. Walker 
was born in Little Rock and had lived there 
all his life. He was secretary of Charles T. 
Abeles & Co. from 1889 to 1924, when he 
became manager of the David Russell Lum- 
ber Co. About five years ago he became as- 
sociated. with the Pulaski Lumber Co. He 
was secretary of the Little Rock Lumber- 
men’s Club and a member of Hoo-Hoo. 


COL. JOHN E. GOWDY, member of the firm 
of Gowdy & Parrott, dealers in ties, lumber 
etc., died at his home in Campbellsville, Ky., 
on Feb. 11 at the age of 78, after an illness 
which has lasted since November, resulting 
from a fall causing formation of a blood clot 
on the brain. His-firm operated a hardwood 
mill in Campbellsville for many years. Mr. 
Gowdy was a member of a pioneer Taylor 
County family and is said to have amassed 
considerable wealth in the lumber business. 
A widow, two children, two brothers and one 
sister survive. 


CHARLES E. PROCTOR, aged 54, president 
of the Proctor Manufacturing Co., Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., and one of the best known lum- 
bermen in that section died suddenly at his 
home there on Feb. 4. He had been ill with 
heart trouble since last December. After 
completing his education Mr. Proctor en- 
tered his father’s lumber business which later 
became the Proctor Mfg. Co. Mr. Proctor 
was prominent in Masonic circles and was 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Masonic Temple. 


FRANK C. BOLIN, 74 years old, a well 
known figure in Minnesota’s early logging 
days, died recently at Portland, Ore. A quar- 
ter of a century ago Mr. Bolin superintended 
logging activities for the Weyerhaeuser in- 
terests of St. Paul, and other companies in 
the vicinity of Brainerd, Minn. He headed 
his own firm, the Bolin & Wood Logging Co., 
of Brainerd, for several years, and was su- 
perintendent of the Mississippi River Log- 
ging Co. He left Minnesota 20 years ago to 
go into logging in Oregon. Surviving are 
two daughters and three sons. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Feb. 6 at Portland. 


Trouble and Litigation 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK., Feb. 10.—A volun- 
tary bankruptcy petition was filed in United 
States district court by G. W. Ham and La- 
Grue Lumber Co. of Gillett, Arkansas County, 
listing $30,209.37 liabilities, $19,802 assets, 
$302 claimed for exemption. N. Ahlfeldt ap- 
pointed temporary receiver. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Feb. 11.—Involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy has been filed in 
United States district court here by creditors 
of the Citizens Lumber Co., who alleged that 
the company admitted its insolvency at the 
receivership hearing before Judge Michael 
Schenck, in Buncombe County superior court 
here on Jan. 29. 
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f Say I 

ey W. Bente: of Beniidii: Mini * phanige 

6 thé “Bethidji’ Wood Products’ Co:, called on 
thé ‘limber trade“ in ‘Chicago last week.” ”’ 


EB. B. Norman) of the’ EB. Noriman'& ‘€o., 
Lotisvillé, Ky was ‘irr Chitago on' Tuesday of 
last week, and ‘called at local lumber offices. 


Joh 'Frykburg; of Phillips, Wis., dales' mafi- 
ager— ofthe” Kneelind-MeLurg’ Luthber Co., 
Was in Chicago on’ business, two days last week, 


Haro Coflitis, ofthe C)°C. Collins" Lumber 
Cé:” Rhinelatider, Wis,, ‘was in Chicago on 
Saturday of Tast Week, and caltes at local lum- 
bev. offices. gos wo 


Robert 'C: Reppert, & of Sorinti Mass., sec- 
tetary of the Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., 
visited at. Chicago Baan offices Friday of last 
week. 


J. G. McCormick, of Birmingham, Ala., sec- 
retary;.of the McCormick Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago. Monday,- and called on local lumber- 
men. 


John F. Carter, of New Orleans, La. trade 
extenston-manager- of-the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, ed.in frhigago Monday, on his way 
to the Ea - ¥ s £ ‘ 


i... H. Shepeck, of Wells, Mich., sales man- 
ager of the I. Stephenson Co. (Trustees), was 
in, Ghicago~Ménday, and called at local lum- 
ber offices. 


William Eckman, of South Bend, Ind., sales 
representative of the Coulter Lumber Co., was 
in Chicago the latter part of last week, calling 
oft the: focal trade. 


Allen» E, Boyd, of La Porte, Ind., secretary- 
treasurer .of the W. Wilson Lumber Co., was 
in, Chicago Tuesday, to call on his firm’s local 
salés connections. 


J.'& Loggie, of Bellingham, Wash., owner 
of the Whatcom Falls Mill Co., who has been 
ona trip to Florida and New York, was in 
Chicago Tuesday, on his way home. 


edgar Heineman, of the Heineman Lumber 
€o:, Merrill, Wis., was in Chicago on Friday 
and Saturday of last week, to call on the local 
trade. He reported good business prospects. 


~‘Tom. H. Montgomery, commission lumber- 
man of Olney, Ill., was in Chicago this week, 
to attend the convention of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association and to ‘call 
on the local trade. 


Fred G. Eddy, of Flint, Mich., president of 
the Eddy Lumber Co., stopped in Chicago a 
shore time Wednesday of last week. Accom- 
panied by his wife he was on his way to Cali- 
fornia for his annual vacation. 


James W. Smith, of Laurel, Miss., sales man- 
ager of the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., was 
in Chicago this week mingling with his many 
retail friends in attendance at the annual con- 
vention of Illinois lumber dealers. 


F. N. Worley, of Groveton, Tex., sales man- 
ager of the Trinity County Lumber Co., was 
in Chicago this week to attend the annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, and to confer with his firm’s 
local sales agent, R. C. Clark. 


A. D. Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn., treas- 
urer of the Red River Lumber Co. and man- 
ager of the firm’s office in that city, was in 
Chicago on Friday of last week to confer with 
H. V. Scott, district sales manager of the com- 
pany. 

Charles Foster, president of the Chicago 
Lumber Sales Co., left Chicago Sunday night 
for the West Coast, where he expects to spend 
several weeks visiting mill operations in the 
vicinity of Seattle, Wash., Portland, Ore., and 


Other wlearby localities. He will also spend two 
weeks with his family at Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Jdseph Blunt, of Seattle, Wash., field repre- 
sentative of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, who has been on a tour of the lum- 
ber consuming centers of the East, stopped in 
Chicago this week, to “take in” the annual con. 
vention of the Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association. 


Jerome Baker, of Whitewater, Wi is., presi- 
dent of the Whitewater Lumber ‘Co., is one of 
the two new members of the Wisconsin Board 
of Normal School Regents appointed by Gover- 
nor Walter L. Kohler. Mr. Baker is also in- 
terested in local banking circles at Whitewater, 
and has been a resident of that city for forty 
years. 


Arthur Bevan, of Seattle, Wash., secretary- 
manager of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, has 
returned home after an extensive trip east, ‘dur- 
ing which he visited the headquarters of the 
National ‘Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
Washington, D. C., and attended the annual 
conventions of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association at Kansas City, Mo., and the Mich- 
igan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Grand Rapids. 


At the first quarterly meeting of the indus- 
trial traffic division of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, held on Feb. 6, F. C. Rose, 
traffic manager of the Marsh & "Truman Lum- 
ber Co., of Chicago, chairman of the lumber 
committee of the industrial traffic division, re- 
ported on the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s fourth section orders on lumber rates 
from the South and Southwest. Digests of 
these orders were furnished to all interested 
members. 


At least one lumber company will have offices 
in the new La Salle-Wacker Building which 
is nearing completion in Chicago at the corner 
of the- beautiful riverside thoroughfare and 
“money lane.” The D. S. Pate Lumber Co., 
which is now located in Suite 1362 of the Con- 
way Building, has leased offices in the north- 
east corner of the eighteenth floor of the new 
edifice, and will move May 1. This north and 
east outlook is calculated to vie with the scen- 
ery being enjoyed by the company’s vice presi- 
dent, Percival S. Fletcher, who recently 
“pulled up stakes” after many years’ residence 
in Chicago, and moved to Hollywood, Calif. A 
letter from him, received last week at the Chi- 
cago offices, that he is situated so he can look 
over the hills, on one side, or on the other side 
may look down on Hollywood, in the valley 
beneath him. His address is 8540 Holloway 
Drive. 


Makes New Connection 


After some years of outstanding success in the 
lumber industry and in the advertising business, 
W. Wadsworth Wood, familiarly known to his 
host of friends throughout the lumber industry 
as Waddy, former president of the W. D. Wood 
Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., has taken a 
position with the Dahlberg Sugar Cane Indus- 
tries as assistant to the president, Bror G. Dahl- 
berg. Mr. Wood will make his headquarters 
in the New York offices of the company in the 
New York Central Building at 230 Park Avenue 
and at the Everglades Club in Palm Beach, Fila. 
After a recent visit to Clewiston and Canal 
Point, Fla., and other operating headquarters of 
the various Dahlberg industries, Mr. 
asserted that he was astounded at the scope of 
the developments and said: 

It is hard for one to comprehend the magni- 
tude of the work that is being done on the 
250 square miles of Everglades land on the 
southern shores of Lake Okeechobee unless he 
views it from an airplane, as I had occasion 
to do twice during my visit. A fleet of tractors 
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with specially developed fap _n SE be pertsa Association, with which he long 


and planting at thé, 
plowing of Cpwiston Che jad hes OFAOP 2. Cc. ap €onnected, and which hé¢ has seryed 


have set up asmodern pound of the sive AS. Pe a (‘stugussaseue ‘ 
“— of @ million. poun ot Bidar, aT,  pidaase Outlook Figorehle 


Wood's activities - ‘includ baile * 

abel ‘map abaotieias advertising~ and h ieee Witbon Compton, of Washington, D. Go ts 
promotion; in al of which he~has’ beer anit" ope of the National Lumber~Manu- 
dingly successful: faeturers’ Association, has ‘been in Chicago all 
stan “this week, attending. a conference of the joint 
committes 1 tephesentin gy midnufaoturers, #¢hole- 
salers and, retailers .which, is, engaged. with, the 
WARREN, Feb... ‘10,—Undiser ed, by tae of preparing a code of ethics, for the, in- 
cémewhat fiscourdion Sali statistical, ..n asses he of- dustry.,- He also has, been, in .comterence with 
cials ofthe Bradley Lumber, Coc of: ttn ‘are furniture manufacturers. who are: meeting here: 
viewing: thes future: with :aoconsiderable —— To: ans AMERICAN!) LAOMBERMAN? ‘representative 
ofsoptimism..: ©. 'Lic -Boretich,' ‘salés:anan he ’said« that: lumbermen: all ‘over © the: ‘coumtry 
ts! that the volume® of “business “rece ved with whort le Has had’ correspondence ‘are’ fac- 
has steadily incregsed”sinte® tie first of the year ing®‘the’yeat’s ‘business’ with optimism, “They 
and’ now ‘is Deroy equal to that“at the'same are! Shdwing, he “Said, more, interest in, gesearch 
fie, 4. year. ago. Judging from thei indus work atid its.results,, as. an aid.to widening..the 

that ; are coming from almost eyery, Section, she markets - ler lumber, , than. -ever, -before. . 
believes tpat @. heavy. volume, af. business, is im a 
prospect for the: balance,of, this yeas. © ; fi , 
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ialWesteni Retailer Visite East 
iM. Crawford, “president “of the ~T um~=a- 
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Fredicte Plenty of: Business 
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After’ Auto ‘Achideit” 


SLAKEEAND,. Fia;,.-Feb.:10.+Ws R: Glarke; 
secretanys ofthe Florida: Dense eLeng” Léaf sPine 
Manufactirérs, was. the ‘victinr revently: of @ se- 
Lum Lumb i Sif coo Walla we yr Wash, vere atitomobile’ accident ‘itv which’ he nartowly 
Spegga/ yt iy Chg ek; Scaped with his life ‘Mr, Clarke’ is tn the hos- 
duriig whic Fo no sio min ith pita “at “Oflando, sufféri with’ a ‘compound 
the retailersadt pte mectibg: of the Illig ffact iy of the right Jeg, bruises, cuts. andthe 
nois Lumber & Ma erial Dealers’ Associatior} surg, also , havé, found, . that. his, ‘knee. bones 
and renew atytiaintance with “sbine of the old dre one His. many. friends. will, be glad -to 
timers whom he knew in the early days _ ber know that. his condition is improving, although 
fore he left Iflinois to make his home in the slowly.: ‘He::is nots yetoout ‘of dangers:!'' The 
far West. “Mrs @hawford,»whosis ian enthusi- America; duuMbERM AN representative has been 
astic Rotarian and»president: of the Rotagy Club advised°by' Mrs? Clarke that Mr: °Clatke prob: 
inthis home town; also: took nanenge of the ably ‘wifi not ‘be “able®to receive visitors for’ an- 
opportunity to ‘attend othiér week or two, but he is sincerely appreci- 
the weekly’ luncheon’ of atiye of the .many. messages: .of friendship and 
Thicdyo'* Rotary ‘Club sympa the: spat have pean received. 
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has made quite al. €x- 
Peght Rate Inltieailés Picohiar 


tensive, swing, around 

the circle, - visiting Salt 
‘MEMPHIs; TENWM., 'Rebs 13.-+J..H: Townshend, 
secretary-manager, of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffie: Association,,annomnces that ‘the iCen- 
tral Freight Asso¢iation ‘is-: considering: a 
proposal to. increase,the, rates on- walnut, but- 
ternut,,;cherry,;;and,, holly: lumber, -e¢arteads; 
between? points., in. Central: Freight, Associa- 
tion territory; also. from) points :in the terri+ 
tory; 40 -alk other: territories. 5 cents: per 100 
pounds), over, the current ratés>:on) common 
humber,vand; subjeet to class: rates;asia max 
ime. “Phis proposal; .sayso Mr: Pownshends 
wotlidsrestilt insheavy increases in ‘these rates 
and ¢weould’ resultsin’ Similar tincreases ow 
vendemand plywood made from thes@ speciés; 

The traffic association is making® ‘an’ in- 
vestigation of this:mattersandiovikkno doubt 
oppose the increase “forvits vesisuss thentbers 
interested. 

'The:: asbociation atso announkew: thet ‘the 
Sduthwesterh Freight Bireaw ‘is! considéring 
&>proposaT°to increas® the Fates! Div lumber 
and lumber “articles from/Yaa06'-& Mississippi 
Valley pone spe Purge betweén 'Mé6nfeé- and 
Delta ' “Point, i fldlusives to apper “Ohio 
River spaneieens Tis proposal, as originally 
madéo would result in’an ifcreasé 6f 2 fo 216 
céiits’ pér'100 pounds, ‘and , WAP be: Ubjevted 
to by thé association. 
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“7M! CRAWFORD, 
‘Walla Walla, ;Wash.;, 
h¢oProminent.Retail 
-jpVisiter -to edisage 





Lake. City, Utah, Kan- 
sas, City and -St, "Louis, 
Me.,;, and. Washington, 
D. since leaving. his 
home in Walla Watta. 

Mr. Crawford» whose 
concern ,operates. a: line:: 
of; » forty- three retail 
lumber: yards °in Wash- 
mgton ‘and Oregon; ‘says ‘that his yards have 
etifoyéd ‘a fairly satisfactory business’ “during 
the fast‘ year, and he ‘is looking forward to an 
even better business in 1930. . Washington and 

regon. are forward looking, both, are, growing 
rapidly,..and..much building .is, in Progress 
throughout the, two. States, ' 

Thé ‘Tum-a-Lum. Lumbér Co, is oniénigk the 
outstanding retaih lumber” therchandising’ ‘or- 
gafiizations inthe West’ and°has ait “enviable 
record® for ‘the’ completeness’ of” its “seryiée. and 
thé quality Of ‘the materials ‘supplied . to its 
trade. Mr. Crawford. says his company. has 
built and financed quite a large number», of 
homes, but he sees an urgent need for greater A report of the car service division of the 
facilities for this kind of financing... 1f dealers, omepican,.Railway Association shows that 
Were properly equipped for. firiancing’ homes, “the rev ¢ freight caploadings for the week 
8 class of building would be-given a tremen- anged 1930, tptaled 898, ee ne, On 

s.impetusand business would be greatly in- eB she Fait progucts, 48,422 cars (an 
Greased, He was greatly interested in learning * feaae.° : ae 1.563 the week ee 

dt the study now beitig miade’ se a committee 1930), grain, 44,563 cars; Tyestoc 
28,088 cars; coal, 218,833 carts; ‘cokej 12,155 
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Pestonjf: cama & Co. 
‘89 TIMBER'MERCHANTS */ 
Tank Bunder, ‘BOMBAY; INDIA 
Telegraphic ‘Address? eo Planking” 
Importers of Oregon’-Pine iand © | 
/Hard and: Soft Timber“ 
Exporters.of BURMA, TEAK 
And other ladian Timbers and Indian Plsin and Carved Furniture. 
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TIMBER AGENT AND BROKER 


Herbert. Léwy. Smith 


Guardia Nacional 524 * 


_ BUENOS ‘AIRES 


(Argentina) 


TIMBER — —~PLYWOOD— VENEERS 
Cable Address : Herlesmi. 


Every House Bill You Sell 
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The Moth’s natural 
enemy is the dealer’s 
natural friend. 


As nearly as Uncle Sam can 
determine the moth ruined 200 
million dollars worth of cloth- 
ing, blankets, fur coats and 
silk nighties last year. 

Some appetite! And the moth 
boards everywhere—this way: 
Having a true Mother instinct, 
the moth lays her eggs, 50 to 
100 of them, on your nice new 
overcoat hanging in the closet, 
choosing wool, fur, silk or 
feathers because when her 
young hatch out in a few days 
they. must have food. You 
know the rest. 

Supercedar, made from the 
heartwood of Tennessee red 
cedar gives off a pleasant 
aroma which is suffocating to 
the moth that lays the eggs 
and the worm that does the 
eating. 

Our advertising in Saturday 
Evening Post, Good House- 
keeping and House and Gar- 
den tells why every home needs 
a Supercedar Closet and why 
every woman wants one. 


Packed at mill in sealed boxes. 
Send for miniature sample box 
free with ~«-rular and price. 


epi a © 


I WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER | 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 





Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card repreientation. 


WIGGINS 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest card 
users—superiority of engraving and the 
convenience of the book form 
style explains why. 







Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one by one 





and observe POTEEL COMPANY 
their shar p PiTTeBURON. oA 
edges and gen- cronen exnaut 
eral exce!- 
lence. 
The John B, Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 








Lumbermen attending the fortieth annual 
convention of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association, which opened Tuesday 
morning in the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, 
found that the largest of the sixty-three ex- 
hibits, and one of the most interesting, was 
a cut-away demonstration edition of the new 
Model A-5 International, a three-ton speed 
truck recently announced by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. of America (Inc.). The 
shiny nickel and enamel finish of the demon- 
strator, together with the attention-getting 
qualities which moving mechanism always 
has, not to mention the added attraction of 
the charming young lady who had been 
chosen to hand out descriptive literature, 
caused hundreds of dealers to come and take 
a look at the new truck. Officials of the 
company stated Tuesday that this is the only 
lumber convention at which the demonstrator 
will be shown, but that the new model 
already is on sale at International branches. 

Severai new refinements, contributing to 
improved performance and operating economy, 
are embodied, and were shown in the conven- 
tion display. As will be seen in the accompany- 
ing illustration, the popular demand for in- 
creased beauty of line has not been overlooked, 
and this model should be of special interest to 
those lumbermen who are anxious that their 
delivery trucks present a favorable impression. 

The new model is built in four wheelbases. 
The 156-inch chassis is for semi-trailer service, 
or it may be equipped with a 2%-yard dump 
body either 9 or 9% feet in length. The other 
three sizes are 170, 190, and 210 inches, pro- 
viding for maximum back-of-cab body lengths 
of 13, 15, and 17% feet, respectively. 

Outstanding features of this new six- 
cylinder truck are: Its 7-bearing crankshaft, 
7-bearing camshaft, and removable cylinders; 
the single-plate clutch with built-in vibration 
damper; a new and exclusive transmission, 
with five speeds forward and one reverse; new 
spiral bevel gear drive axle; and latest-type 
mechanical four-wheel brakes. 

A gear-type oil pump, camshaft driven, 
forces the lubricant through the oil filter and 
then by way of the drilled camshaft to all 
main, connecting rod, cam-shaft and rocker- 
arm bearings. The centrifugal water pump, 
attached directly to the cylinder head, delivers 
water from the radiator to the water jacket 
at the rate of one gallon per horsepower 
through the entire speed range of the engine. 
Standard ignition is by battery, but a high- 
tension magneto may be supplied instead, at 
additional cost. 

For cross-country hauling and other occa- 
sions when high speed is desired, the trans- 
mission provides direct, or 1 to 1, drive, but 
in first speed the transmission reduction is 
7.35 to 1, with the other ratios 5, 3.13, and 1.75, 
to 1. Reverse is 9.04 to 1. The lower speeds 
provide enormous pulling capacity. Axle re- 
ductions of 7.16 or 6.43 to 1 are provided. 

Service brakes are of the internal-expanding, 
self-energizing, two-shoe type, and operate on 
all four wheels by means of exceptionally 
large, high-carbon steel brake drums. which 
are secured to the wheels by large heat- 
treated bolts. Inspection holes in the drums 
permit easy, accurate adjustment. The wheels 
themselves are cast, spoke-type, with integral 


hubs, and are equipped with 34x7 pneumatic 
tires, single front and dual rear. 

Auxiliary rear springs, long an important 
International truck feature, are incorporated 
in the design of this model. Chassis equip- 
ment includes streamline cowl, dash with ip. 
strument panel, front fenders and short run- 
ning boards, chromium-plated radiator shell, 
underslung tire carrier, spare rim, and bumper, 

Bees e2eeee2ae2en 

THE SELLING of automobiles on time pay- 
ments -has shown itself to be a constructive 
practice and a real ally to the prosperity of 
the industry. It can be expected to continue 
its work of keeping people employed and en. 
couraging a healthy consumption of product. 
Cancellations and failures to meet payments 
have been so small as to be almost negligible, 





For the Truck Driver 


Little tips to help keep 
delivery wheels turning 








Tires and the Differential 


It is difficult to over-estimate the im- 
portance of properly inflated tires, on either 
truck or pleasure car. In the first place a 
tire with insufficient air pressure develops 
excessive internal heat, and soon there are 
breaks in the sidewalls—sometimes, if the 
road is rough and the load is heavy, rim cuts. 
But there is another thing to consider, too— 
the differential. It is well known that if the 
two rear tires are not the same size, one 
wheel will turn faster than the other (it has 
to, to make up the difference in circumference) 
and puts undue and continual strain upon the 
differential. If the two rear tires are the 
same rated size, however, and one is low in 
air pressure, the same situation results, and 
the differential pinions must carry an addi- 
tional load. This is also the case when a new 
tire and an old, worn tire are used in com- 
bination on the driving wheels. Perhaps only 
a half-inch of tread has been worn away, but 
that means a diameter difference of an inch, 
which in turn means a circumference differ- 
ence of more than three inches. 


Add Anti-Freeze, Not Water 


We are in the midst of the open season on 
frozen radiators, when the mind of the driver 
turns to alcohol (denatured, of course) or 
glycerine as a prevention of bursted pipes. 
Everyone uses such liquids, of course, and 
yet there are plenty of cases of frozen radia- 
tors, and they are not confined to pleasure 
cars. Drivers of commercial cars and trucks, 
too, through neglect allow their radiators 
to freeze. One of the common causes is 
thoughtlessness in keeping the radiator full, 
especially in case of alcohol. It should be re- 
membered that whatever evaporation takes 
place usually depletes the supply of alcohol, 
and not the water. So when the radiator 
needs filling, don’t fill it with water—use 
alcohol. Otherwise the proportion of anti- 


freeze will drop, and the result is a frozen 
radiator. 





Model A-5, new three-ton speed truck announced by International Harvester Co. of America (Inc.) 
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Rabbeted inside box 
casing (3) permits 
narrow inside trim 
in 9" wall construc- 
tion; three-inch sill 
slope Y and cham- 
fered blind stop (5) 
for better drainage; 
higher front shoul- 
der (6) on sill. 
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Mortar clinch grooves (1) on all 
surfaces making contact with 






make the frame prac- 


masonry t 

tically self-caulking; Andersen 
patented noiseless sash pulleys 
(2 — have machine-turned 
wheels. 








for Masonry 


enlarges the Stock Frame 
Market for Andersen Dealers 


". oa weathertight features of this super- 
frame made it an immediate “best 

seller.” The reasons are twofold: first, 
in this stock frame, the dealer can offer 
to the building trade the advantages which, 
in the past, the best architects have endeav- 
ored to secure in custom millwork made to 
special details; second, the Andersen Master 
Frame for Masonry sells at a price compar- 
able with ordinary stock frames! 


If you are interested in increasing your 
frame sales and profits in 1930, write or wire 
today for our representative to call and give 
you complete information on the new line 
of Andersen Master Frames. 


ANDERSEN FRAME CORPORATION 
BAYPORT, MINNESOTA 











Genuine 
WHITE PINE 
Sills and Casings 





As on all Andersen 








Frames, the new 


Frame for Masonry 








die-stamped on the 
sill as your guar- 


Andersen Master | White Pine for PERMANENCE | Ice that sill and 


casings are of genu- 


has the trade mark Weathertight for HOME COMFORT ine White Pine. 








FOR WEATHERTIGHT CONSTRUCTION 





USE <c4ndeiwen FRAMES 











“The Andersen Master Frame for Masonry” 
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midity affect your profs, 

s. “Kijnsecanfiot give: go 

result unless these two fae’. \ 
tors in®their operation are 

properly, controlled...) = cf) ake 


No mechanical device has yet been. — 

vised to atitomatically dry lumber. It 

remaina for ay Fn éfierator, to fashioh Wit 
to lay out proper rying 


the “brains” 
schedules. Regardless of his intentions, 
he cannot accurately maintain 











































however, 
ideal drying; conditions by manually op:; 
erating hand valves, ; 
Eliminaté the costly | practice of “fussing , 
with hand valves.”) Install -TYCOS 2.) J 
Direct-Set, Recording Regulators and get 

the advaritage of your Operator’s ‘hand on’ 

the stearh, udlyes every, minute of, the day: 

and night. This instrument can do % 

with mboré de6uracy ‘and! dependability 
because it acts to compensate for changes 

in temperature ‘and “humidity even béfore 

the senses can detect them. 

Make your kilns better .investment, .. . 
Other mifis ‘date receiving dividends ftom 

their . 
Regulators. Let us show you how we 
can help you. | 


Siylee dastrumine Coinpiiniie 
ROCHESTER, N.'Y., UL SYA. 
CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILDING 
TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IN GREAT GRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, iTD., LONDON 











TYCOS Direct-Set « :Resording \ +; - 











City Planning Interest Grows 
The growing interest in city planning and 
its widespread development throughout the 
Ba — is again shown by a survey re- 





i 


eae by, the, givin, Of Build Ahh 
sing? tment< of 

| 5:8 ¢ Piles Q “ <) 
sent =. various ,cities, towns and- ATS 
Ree the country shows that at least 691 
unicipalities have official planning 
bk jd commision in existence. Of this 
fn on are cities having in 1920 a popu- 
lation of over 25,000 ; comprising more than 
BS wets all the ities in that population 
he other 488, vary in size down to 
— gigless t 1000, and several of the 
FT SineTesé of these Have {less than 500 inhabitants. 


. Walinacoes 
rtance of Forests 


Y. Stuart, chief of the 

d four of 
gee Commer¢ial 
Richitiohd” mectiig 






Forest 
ay associates attended the 
forestry Conference at 
and Wednesday of this 
‘biweek.s(Bhe>meeting ‘was sponsored by the Vir- 
ginia .State; Chamber of Commerce, with the 
assistance of the Chamber of Cominerte of “thie 
United ‘States. Iti was called to emphasize..‘the 
‘qmnportant role of forests in developing «wealth 
’ — an dine welfare, and was devdted” chiéfty 
¢ussion af means for replenishing Vir- 
sina’ orests and’ making practical the: grows 
.ing.ef timber crops. 


_, Lhe, chief, forester of the United States spoke £ 


Gnétit “ine 


promotion of forest practices. 
er> Horest Service speakers were: 


A. B. 
gs, in charge’of State’ co-operation, who 





“discussed what Virginia’s forests mean to the 


























piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yar 
good application a year is sufficient. Thi¢is 





5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $ 
East of the Mississippi Rivet. a 


Booklét mailed on reaugst. - 4 ae * 


G,, Ly t, y 


Department R 1 











You can state pr 
item in your over- 


—your credit loss. eg 


“A aconfately every 
pense but one 
you can only 


guess at. And hovg*dften you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 


If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed, upen ba 
percentage of your gross sales, we TERY, : 
the excess. bi 

Thus your credit loss for \.twelwe 
months is determined in advance and. 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is shi#it 
— to the security afforded. 





A ee — oe 




















| 900, paid. to. our policyholders \ 
| The A ” Keak dt” Credit-Indemnity ‘eb 
OF NEW i-Inlemtity 

11 Locust St. 220So0.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. 
Lt i. Louis, Me. Chicago, Ill. San F omer 





WEEDS need not. 
cause fires ....destroy Src 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wastson' s Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your w= 


insurance! Send in a trial ordertoday! 1 Gélllon'@2,00" 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowedion 5 gdilens or over, 


. - Recommendation R- 16—Lumber,” is 


r 
an 








‘public; -R» D. Garver, Forest Products Labor- , 
‘atory, who spoke on “Utilization as a Means 
of Continuing Timber E. H. Froth- 
ingham, dit r..0l,.the-.Appalachian Forest 
fi 
tages of selective logging, and Dr. Fred R. 
Fairchild of Yale air Bb director of the 


forest taxation inquiry 










is bests 
ding™to*% — 


ne pe omen F 
e ewer po a of “Simplified Pracl 


seals 










en on Limb? StandaFas 
able 4 the scent Ci 


the By | the eee mmittee*on LiniBer pane 


SPRINGFIELD ° NEW JERSEY ards, the Hardwood ‘Corshttitie Committee, o 
—————— i ganizations of lumber. = distributers, specifiers 
; and consumers. Z A 
. The revised ¢ditfOn ios humerous re- 
F 1x Your Credit Loss. visions, the more rpordlhee: which follow: 
in A ance ai 1. leclassij on. S0f,. Yara) lumber and 
structural ma 


al. fron | wy t/ standpoint of 
size anil use. 


| 

2. Somnonedat ing foma@dhwtonal comshoretal 
| softwoods. 

3. Addition of genetal bevisions important 
| in grading of, lmnitbe?. i 


4. Provisions im - réghrd. 6 lumber season-. 


: D. Hstablishment of a basis for the méab- 
‘ ‘urement df Staifd 





ard sizes andithe elimination 
‘2ef' refér 


co pperclally ary, Shippime: 
\ —— Pp omereee fén't.”2 oo 
Cee: 


fandard dressed thicknesses and widths _ 
_and drop s 


wide beveled siding. 
Heaid 1 figté Iwidtys! fdr’ 8-theh “chskic” 


8. Patterns, coe drawn te om “seale, 
pen eth itemp of.-worked .kumbér. an: 











9. Revised basic provisions Patty structural 








on the re sponsibility of the Federal. Govern-/“2 
e 


tation, who told of the atwea. @ 


who discussed thé] 










“Theo aoe Pause of} Forest Taxation.” Ss 
, Mog that-orte-half Sef beet s brcasions 
cs ¢ ta, the iol 


is_now avail-_ 7 2 
oe SbymenieP ict... of the Rio Gfande was on the wes 







material, which are. for us é.as a basis for 
the preparation ey fu ber, Manufacturers of 
association gradi ig, ru Ke for structural Joists, 
—" beams, oti tinber etc. 


plified bent, Xs ddac ions for 

i du int tank ang 

fis, > ects, and box, 

180 days in the 

Petite tiie \e ainant bu must hold dis. 


puted material veut but yer mus as hereto. 
fore 10 days in which compjaint must be filed 
with seller. 

12. Specific protieidh that each item in a 
carload of cargo shall be used as the basis in 
determining, upon official association reinspec- 
tion, the percentage on er grade, 

13. Representation of ¢t 7,000 series of 
mouldings in the form of full-scale drawings 
in both cross section and pétspective. 

14. Packing spedi cations for standard 
grades of red cedar shingles ‘revised in accord- 
ance with commer¢ial} | practice. 


oocdpbtvcodhhsae 


Trade Commission Hearings 


AuBuguergue, NM, Feb, 10.—Following a 
hearing at Flagstaff, \Ariz., on Feb. 7, attended 
by R, A. N ickerson, general manager of the 
Saginaw SXodMAanis Lumber Co., Williams, 
i y M. J. ree and I, B. 
























ic and prt hi t ofi C ¢ 
sgithwes st, thet Pd ‘Commission 
today. The 


“White Pirie” shearjhg open¢d th 
first. witnéss, “We . ‘Ramshaw ‘fold ‘Of the long 
“mills had 


time the prodtiet’ the: sout! 

been marketed = i the trade es. of Ari- 
\zona White 4 UMiexigo. white pine, 
that so. far: a “ye hice this: fyad- occasioned 
misundesst: On the part of»buyers and 
usérg, not. st been complaint from them 
~in., the ‘tise. of: these. amess. He’ described the 
wood ~2¢ 40 £0 olor; texture, strength and dura- 
bility, its adaptabilitzefer varied purposes, and 

e region _ extent of its markets. 
pe second veh of I Pablo Abeyta, gov- 






rvef the pueblo of Isleta, who testified as 
gy use of the nafive pine in the form of 
fin thg, ancient? church and most of the 
s offthe pxieblo—150 years according 
ind t a the Spaniards and by 
: Indians forert was known as white 
for “wee batu,” tine, Indian language). 
Ringsin the Liste he™secited was the 
fhe mame, “Tslet,” me little is- 
150¢years ago the cine channel 
sStde of the 
pueblo. In jthe early morning his forefathers 
weilitto the river to wash,away their faults, 
and in déing so were not’to ‘content to have their 
, 46 the rising sun. “The entire stream was 
refore turned into theteastern channel, which 

“eas followed since. * 

On®af the witnesses will be Brother August, 
of St. Michaels College, Santa Fe, who is fa- 
miliar with the -history bf San Miguel church, 
the oldest still in ‘use in*the United States, and 
with the understandiig. that at the time the 
timbers were placed in its construction, in 1530, 
they were known as of white pine. Other wit- 
nesses will be George T. York, of the George 
“E. ‘Breeee 'Co., Charles H. Lembke, eee: 
Raldetige: ‘and A. J. Sine. 

TF PLACED end to end wring and piles taken 

Xt ‘sem » Britis — last year would stretch 

farther. than_from Vancouver to. te i had 

y tele- 

Pegs Stoapinies. The 

-_piles_are—used-for—wharves—and-piers-on both 

r sides of the international line. Production last 

SQ year was 39,453,489 lineal feet, an increase of 
8,000,000 feet over the 1928 total. 
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Natalbany 








oor and Window Trim 




















*. WATALBANY 


ow” 


In the region of best 
growth, the lumber pro- 
ducing territory so desig- 
nated by the Department 
of Agriculture, the saws 
of five Natalbany mills 
are humming every day. 
It is from this “best 
growth lumber” that Na- 
talbany wrapped trim is 
made. 











F you are interested in a product that will help you 
chart your way to steady profits in lumber here it is. 
Natalbany door and window trim. Manufactured 

from “best growth” soft shortleaf virgin pine. 

It comes to you wrapped for greater profits 
packaged in heavy durable paper that brings every stick 
to you clean, straight and unscarred. The wrapping also 
helps maintain the uniform moisture content that your 
customers demand. 3 

Natalbany wrapped trim will prove itself one of the 
biggest profit-makers you ever handled. Put it in your 
sheds. It is easy to handle, easy to store, easy to sell. 
Write us today for additional information. 


NATALBANY 


LUMBER COMPANY, LTD, 
OFFICE 


A LOUISIANA 
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Lumber Prices 





Foliowing are 





SOUTHERN PINE 














f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Feb. 8: 








Plooring Finish, All 10-20’ Jambs No. 1 Dimension, No. 2 og No. 3 Dimension 
1x3” E.G.— B&Better Rough: Bé&better: S181E Dimension 2x4” eecoceccoos 16.06 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 66.49 1x6” 46.75 1%, .% & 2x4 Short- Long- 2x 4” 10° 20.79 2x6” seateeendve 13.39 
No, 1, 6-20 ene 48.18 --» operate ant a 63.75 leaf leaf , 12" scence: Shae | SER" “cae ands - 15.88 
BaBtr, 10-20... 40.00| i256 and io”. 4075 Fencing, S18, 10-20 | 2x 4”, 10’..24.53 28.50 Reins 21.20 Partition 
No. 1, 10-20’... 34.83 othe ay No. 1— 12’..24.25 27.44 18820" er ek 23.51 | i540 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 19.45 > onl oat a axe. eteeeeee 36.64 16’. .23.80 30.51 | 2x 6”, 10)...... 17-87 | BaBtr ........ 41.25 
1x4” 2.G.— x4, Poe CREE | SRR coe cnees 18&20’..26.62 32.11 | | = 12%----+- . 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 69.98 | §/4x5, 10812". 62.25 | No. 2, sass | t= O°. 10,.8880 ....| 18089... os | eo 
a. 6/4 & 8/4x4, Bieta 12’. .21.81 22.50 | 2x 8”, 16’...... 12.26 | No 5 ae. : 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 40.34 OE cscces 62.25 | no. 3— 16°...98.48 «... 18&20’...... 19.71 aa 
No. 1, 10-20’ 34.13 6/4 & 8/4x5, a 14.48 18&20’. .23.80 29.50 | 2x10”, 16’...... 32.32 * i Se 29.6 
wes, EO... . SEES 10&12” .... 62.25 | 1x6" «12... 14.56 | 0. gs” 10°. 98.11 2x12”, 10)...... of re 41.00 
5% x4”, 10-20’— B&better Surfaced: Boards, 818 or 828 12’..21.81 1¢6’...... 35.08 Plaster Lath 
BaBtr eoccvens $0.20 eee 45.59 No. 2: fall 10- 80): a soaker, aaa ike 18&20’...... 25.00 | no. 1. %”, 4” 3.40 
Mi BS sccvcesses 19. eS. ! JS Se )6=3«6—6 in le tree ae ° "..22. . a Mn 2° woar 3 
Diop siding a. ae) wee ee 40-29 | cso", 107,281 Saipiap Bok We toss i 
ize, Js- 20’— 1x5 and 10... 51.69 whe oid : , ee 1 (all 10-20’): wed 
cecceees 37.35 1x12” 64.40 | No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 12’. .27.36 x8” ..ee++e+ 32.53 | (All 1x4 & 6”): 
No. oe Seeesete 37.50 5/4x4, 6&8" .. 62.91 ee 19.77 16’. .27.16 1x10 veteeee 41.50 | B&Btr, 10 and 
Rete 23.85 5/4x5, 10&12". 72.72 ER ES 19.88 18&20’. .28.89 No. 2 (10-20’) 20? wc cceeeeee 43.75 
Casing and Base , - 12, Se”) ns atine 24.36 Nasty ate 3 0 9.83 tag nb 
Bé&better: fiche 62.45 No. 3 (all 6-20’): 2x12”, — — 40.06 De” } cvs wens 19.84 5 2 SETS 39.25 
4 and 6”..... 52.51 | 6&8” ...... a gos oe ; . 33. . No. 3 (all 6-207): 10 & 20’...... 38.50 
ekanlveie 5.36 6/4 & 8/4x5, ate ng ch 1+ 16’. .33.17 46.50 | i eeeeceat a a 12 & 14’...... 35.57 
5 and 10” 60.09 10&12” 76.25 Se besnces 17.42 18620’. .34.25 .... | iio” sca be 16.50 | No. 2 random.. 20.50 


San Prancisco, Calif., Peb. 8.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering l-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended Feb. 4: 


California White Pine 
All widths— 


No. 1&2 clr. Csel. Dsel. No. 3clr. 
re $66.10 $61.95 $48.75 $35.70 
a” veehame 67.80 60.40 49.60 49.95 
[Ere 64.65 §1.35 40.40 48.40 
_ ere 75.35 61.70 51.05 59.70 

California Sugar Pine 
gE Fare $93.50 $79.95 $64.30 $49.60 
a cheeses 86.00 73.35 55.60 60.95 
a wide ae 84.60 63.45 47.15 60.00 
ee ai dale 97.40 75.90 65.80 78.50 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common...$29.50 Com.— No. 2. No. 3 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 34.60 6” ....$26.05 $21.70 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 23.30 DB? icee eee 20.00 
Panel, C&better 10” ~» 28.96 20.75 
a. codes 67.45 13* . 28.50 20.85 
ae | Pine Shop Siding, %*%x6” 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w. .$43.30 qemetter rr of 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 31.65  j§§ © ceccceeeeee 32.60 
White Pir Lath 
C&btr, all sizes. $46.30 No. 1.....+45. $3.35 
No. 3&better, SS a 2.25 
Se. dénnns 20.45 No. 1 dim, 
No. 2 dimen, BOE «eése0% 21.50 
De 246% 17.05 -” -ssaleue 0.25 
Australian 
znee pines— a Pencil stock 26.00 
DA caeews 51. 
SMR. on6cee 50.50 Douglas Pir 
SRST AR» 41.00 Cé&better ...... $43.25 
ke 50.70 Dimension 16.15 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
Mo. 1 Hemlock Boards, 518— 


8’ § 10,12&14’ 16’ 
BE avsvececccesece -$26.50 $27.50 $28.50 
Me © -évccevcceccceeces 30.00 31.00 32.50 
i ” “eeccessoeseesd -. 31.00 32.00 33.50 
BEE Ob cccccccoecoses 33.50 85.50 36.00 
BEE” lw cccccccccccccce 34.50 35.50 37.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
boards. 


prices on No. 1 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 8181E— 


8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” ...$31.00 $81.00 $31.00 $31.00 $32.00 
2x 6” - 29.00 80.00 30.00 30.00 82.00 
2x 8” . 30.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 32.00 
2x10” - 30.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 33.00 
2x12” - 30.00 34.00 34.00 84.00 34.00 

For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.60 from price 
of Ne 1. 








[Special telegram to American LumMBERMAN] 


Spokane, Wash., Feb. 12.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Feb. 12. Reports of prices shown 
on 82S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an 828 basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 


follow. 
Pondosa Pine 
INcH SELECTS AND CoMMON, S2S— 


” 3” 
C selects RL..... $54.99 $52.00 $60.16 on. 14 
D selects RL..... 38.94 36.73 49.98 .95 
No. 1 common AL. 38.23 37.75 43.50 
No. 2 common AL. 25.53 25.36 25.44 
No. 3 common AL. 19.37 19.98 19.94 
SHop, 5/4 and 6/4, S2S— 
No. 1, $31.50; No. 2, $21.50; No. 3, $15.60 
Se.ects, S28, 5/4 and 6/4, 4” aND WIDER— 
C select RL. .$60.00 D select RL. .$45.45 
a EE Sluts cbt pee euevetons 


INCH SELECTS AND CoMMON, oo. 
C selects RL....$80.00 


” 


12” 
$90. 00 ar 4 


D selects RL.... 45.39 $45. 58 58.41 83.5 
No. 1 com. AL... 46.43 47.33 54.00 7860 
No. 2 com. AL... 35.29 34.08 35.43 42.48 
No. 3 com. AL... 23.85 25.20 24.89 30.77 
Seiects, S28, 5/4 and 6/4, 4” anp WipER— 
C select RL. .$98.75 D select RL. af 17 
ON OS = re rr ree 69 
No. 4 Common, 82S, RW RL........... 20°80 
Larch and Pir 
ae Sh Ce, nec ccdseen ned $16.73 
Dee 2 GOO, Bese” BO nccccccccececes 17.94 
Vert. gr. flooring lt ae 34.50 
Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL... 30.08 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 
[Special telegram to American Lumszaman] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 11.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
1x12” .......$65.00 
1x4—10” .... 50.00 


Berd siding— 
~* gacsens S180 tan Ry 
x 3 

Veet er. 31 1.00 


40.00 
36.00 


4/4 ...$32.00@34.00 
5/4 ... 36.00@36.00 
42.00 


eee 3.00 
Green box 18.00 15.60 





[Special telegram to American LumMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 11. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Feb. 7, 8 and 10, direct 
only, reported by West Coast mills to the 

Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 





B B&btr Cc 
Eos, ca abelie ete $41.75 $42.25 $28.75 
Mr 6s ussbheooees ica 40.75 vewe 
De --sieeeeres ee 44.00 
Flat Grain Flooring. 
a - wanes beaks 23.25 19.00 
a - keetebenuen 35.00 28.50 
Mixed Grain a 
Be” sa deeroerne . $16.00 
“Ceiling 
a” siweseewee 23.00 17.25 
an | weetesecens 22.25 18.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
a oar ee 31.00 26.50 oats 
OO SER 30.75 28.25 onal 
. see sciee can 
Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
REE. weeravsere 0s $39.50 $45.00 $56.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
mn SS éacaewees $16.25 $16.25 $17.50 $23.00 
SS eer 10.75 11.00 11.75 13.75 
ae 7.50 7.76 7.75 onde 
Dimension 
12’ ~ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” 


thick 

4” $15. 75 $16.00 0 $18. 25 $19.25 $19.00 

e" 15.00 15.75 17.00 17.75 17.50 $21. 50 $22. 75 

8”. 16.00 16.00 17.25 17.50 17.50 20.00 24.00 
10”. 16.75 17.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 20.75 25.00 
12”. 17.50 17.50 18.25 18.25 18.25 21.25 24.26 
2x4”, 8’, $16.50; 10’, $15.50; 2x6”, 10’, $14. 75 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12 


No. 2. See 25 $ 9.75 asin - oa - te 
No. 3. 6.75 5.00 
No. 1 Common ‘Guten 
8x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced......... $19.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, rough..........-- 17.25 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’. surfaced......... 19.26 
Fir Lath 
No. 1, 146°E4', GEFs ccccccsccacvcceesess $3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 198 

Se... 20 ca a aed rik FuaKa en OEP wo Oe « $36.00 
OY s- ca rns mein din Ri aie aed hack ee Se 


——— 


SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Feb. 10.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. 0. D. 





New York: all 
All 8° 6”— Sap Hear 
°F arrestee $1.25 $1.70 
a AR SS ME PRS A 1.15 1.60 
a ERAS BE ae 1.10 1.50 











2 un 
‘ Her 


price: 


No. 1 


naw ew bt Oo OO 

















, 1989 


rices 
lirect 
| the 
S: 


D 


16.00 


7.75 
x12” 
6.50 


K12” 
3.00 
3.75 


}- 3:2" 
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WEST COAST LOGS WESTERN RED CEDAR NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
[Special telegram to AmmRICAN LUMBERMAN] Following are typical average f. o. b, Nor- 


a. Ore., Feb. 11.—Log market quota- 


=. yellow: No. 1, $22@23; ae 2, $17@18; 
Ne. 3, $12@13; peelers, vi 8 
Fir, vet: a $14@ 6.60. 

lar: 

., pareeed. $9@11. 
Spruce: No. 1, $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 
8, $13. 


Everett, Wash., Feb. 8.—Log sovintinas: 
Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $14@17; 

lumber logs, $30. No. 3, $10 


lock: ‘No. 2, $12; 
iter ‘No. 2, '$19; No. 3, $13. 


Spruce: No. , $26; 

Vancouver, B. C., Feb. ca log mar- 
ket awitations are as bey 

Fir: o. 1, $22; No. 2, $16. No. 3, $11. Mar- 
ket is Fn 


Cedar, shingle beatae - $20 and $11; lum- 
per booms, $28 $21. Some sales are at 
$2 under these fist prises. 

Hemlock: $11. A’few sales are at $1 off. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn. Feb. 10.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b, Duluth: 





Common Rough Boa: —— 
10 & 12 ft 14 ft. 16 ft. 
NE Se: eer ee - $49.0 49.00 $53.00 
1x 6 or 6” 51.0 51.00 53.00 
ED gevxes ou 55.00 55.00 53.00 
mee 61.00 58.00 57.00 
SE -Kiéwess te 83.00 81.00 81.00 
i S Se OR ciccewos 38.00 38.00 43.00 
1x 5 or 6”.... 39.00 39.00 42.00 
ee  pdic-duteu 41.00 40.00 39.00 
PE esuseswd 43.00 41.00 39.00 
SSE evcec cea 53.00 49.00 48.00 
ee ae eer 28.00 28.00 29.00 
1x 2 or 6” 30.50 30.50 32.00 
| eee 33.00 33.00 33.00 
1x10” soa atiele 34.00 33.00 33.00 
ISAS (62000000 36.00 35.00 35.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1.50 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. Drop siding, add 50 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. 

No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, eG 
6-inch, 328; 8-inch, $29; 10 -inch, $29; 12 “in 
$30; 1x4-inch and ‘wider, $28.00. 


10’ 12’ 14’ 16° 18&20° 
2x 4” ....$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
ax 8” .... 36.60 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
2x10” .... 37.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 

No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 
Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 
Canadian 

Bé&btr c D B C&btr 
- ee 3 00 $35.00 $25.00 $15.00 7 00 
RE 45.00 40.00 30.00 18.00 34.00 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 

Inch— ” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
gy 6-16’. $52.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 


btr.,* 6-16".. 51.00 55.00 hy 5 67.00 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 50.00 54.00 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 42.50 41.50 rv 50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-20.. 32.50 $4.25 35.25 35.50 37.00 
No. 4, 4-20’... 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
wu 1x4&8-inch, 6- to 12-foot, are $6 
ist 

5”&6/4— 4”&wadr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr., 6-16’ ....$72.00 $74 00 o7t. 00 vet. 00 
No, 1&btr., 6-16’. 66.00 68.00 1.00 1.00 
me. 1, GEO ..6<- 62.00 64.00 HS 00 7. 00 


For 6/&6/4 in ‘No. 2, 4-inch, add §7; 6-inch, 
add $9; a inch, add $6; 10- inch add $8; 12-inch, 
add No. 3, 4-inch, add $6.50; 6+ and 8- 
ray} add $7.25; 10- and 12-inch, add $7; No. 


§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better,, No. 1 and 

tter and No. 1, add for 16-foot, o'$5; for other 
pnsths including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other engths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 


10-foot: 
D&btr., 4-inch. ae 00 =62B, 4-inch...... et 00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch....... 21.00 


Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; 7 
%, $6.45. 


Seattle, W ash., Feb. 8.—Prices for red cedar 
siding ned | 
18-foot, f. 


_: —_ oars new bundling, 8- to 


ws » se 44-inch 





Clear “a” “BRB” 
eer nae «+ +++$30.00 $27.00 $20.00 
Ee ESS 31.00 26.00 23.00 
a Peer Te 35.00 32.00 23.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding 
-inch -inch 
ON SR PO ee . Ary 00 39.00 
SRR ae are 00 43.00 
eer errs cece 85:00 ene 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 or ss Rough 
MS ib mciinesaewehaes 75.0 $ 71.00 
I «nite by kk chi ce ce io OSD $0.00 76.00 
SSS 8 Tran 90.00 86.00 
SS — ee er 105.00 101.00 
Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
iu3 and O-tpek, 10 to 10) ccc sicccsveccces’s $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x38” and under.........eeee0% 50% 
Made from other SISOS... cccccccccscccces 40% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional - 
ee Slee ebirat Raed - 6 
Clear Lattice, S458, 4- to 16’ 
100 a a 
BE .c wietebedbvaeedihdeateeeeeneseseaw ane 
 Beederparttahlite byapseamel = po alakiigs om “40 
SE © o00's 009.00 0 eine Getelee c09 64 0URS .50 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mill 
during the week ended Feb. 8: 


Flooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ........ ...- $60.75 
Flat grain—Bé&better ........ $42.25 40.25 
, See Petey 33.75 
OS aa 24.50 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $38.25 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 40.50 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” B&better............... $59.25 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better.............. 73.25 
Case and base 1x5&8”............000005 64.25 


Discount on moldings, + and under... 40% 
1%” and over... 37% 
Boards and as 
Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1........ $31.25 
Boards No. 2, 1x12”, 10-, 18. & 20” apie, Pee 27.25 
Shiplap, 1x8”, No. haope cll hetndhiee ie 20.00 
Dimension 
No. 1, a= rt4 ys and 16’ rt ae ak avi “aki ie ak Ge $23.50 
i GE bas 06 ween eh enene 26.50 
x12” i2- >: ares 32.50 
No. 2, ox 4”, iS 5 reese 20.00 
a ree 19.25 
Lath 
is Bi Sy i h.dG shes ese wrtveewd $ 3.85 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 8.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mill are as follows: 

Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 


ar ~ a Mixed with 
cedar lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2... $ 1 18g 2.10 $ 2.10@ 2.30 
xtra clears, 5/2.. 2.15 2.40 2.40 2.55 
ss Seay 3.00@ 3.40 Ht 4 3.75 
re 3.25@ 3.30  38.50@ 3.60 
Perfections ........ 4.10 4.50 4.25 4.50 
DN t£6%6s0 bene 8.50@10.00 8.50@10.00 
Dimensions, 6” 5/2. 2.56 2.90 3.15 


First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.15@ 2:20 
Hxtra clears— 


75% vert. gr..... 2.80 

60% vert. ger..... 2.60 
TL. Sboseedecee 3.20@ 3.60 
PEED cece baw cone 3.85@ 4.00 
Perfections ceenesas 4.50 4.75 

Second Grades, Standard Stock 

Common stars, 6/2..$ 1.10@ 1.25 $ 1.10 1.25 
Common stars, 6/2. 1.30 1.35 1.30 1.50 
Common clears .... 1.85 2.00 2.00@ 2.15 
No. 2 Royals...... 5.50 6.00 
No. 2 Perfections... 2.60 2.90 


, A se 

oceovene >On 
Burekas .......+.++ 4.80 
Perfections ........ 5.00 


folk prices made during the period San 1 to 
31, as reported by the North Carolina Pine 
Association: 





et a wiaG ya's ch a. Saeed ash etek $46.20 
Ti Leas cinks wee o0.0-0'0S be eebien eel 29. 
a's eh wha a> ah och 6 ae 6 eam wien 23.55 
SUE TNS oc eadées bs ewe b0s Ciaouhee 19.95 
No.1 No.2 
oF Te No.1 box box 
get owes ‘uns ocee oan 
ile gad aoa 46:60 sid ee we 
aor acaty a aahad 46.25 $35.50 $26.30 $20.90 
BEE .2dsheewrsed 50.15 ae, whee: pein 
5 eS CRRA 47.65 35.75 26.65 22.35 
SE ns ated oie ee Bh 52.85 39.95 27.65 23.05 
ME <4 bin arse de ome 67.40 45.70 30.10 22.35 
Edge, B&better— 
| FR Ler er ~ - $48.90 
SE sat 0 %'idse cine aid ach ob eh bo cee ae - 65.25 
SE. - chine neds J-o9 debs week 0.¥0ek aie - 69.20 
DOE nad pela ha. aeate rile Saas vedere 50.80 
Bark gay cali 
pT SFR Peer re sre - 80.30 
Box bark strips PE A AN RES PR ae ES on 16.10 
Dressed 24%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
Bé&better, #” ..... é $42.45 $40.85 
No. 1 common, if. yess - 37.55 36.20 
No. 2 common, ree hans 26.45 26.90 
256” 3%” 
B&beotter, 86" oo. .ccace 41.45 40.60 
B&better, bark strip partition........... $33.90 
ae ee SETIGE, GTONGOG 6 co ccoscccccvecce 20.85 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
TORR culls iy 5-5! ai'e. me hv Orakereced $27.85 $17.95 
I er ha Pan: mise chal evade 27.5 18.80 
BE Sid's Sh vd dd nie edewdon 28.55 19.00 
SCN a Sere 30.95 19.30 
*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 10.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 

4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


Co oes aett> $51 FS its St ert 165 
Selects ...... 115@120 
No. 1 com.... 80@ 85 85@ 90 M4 95 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 64 59 60 
Sound wormy. 45@ 47 64 59 He 62 


QUARTERED RED OAK— 


FAS . Oe > jin” ae. (noe ee 
No. 1 com. . 65 sae bah. - tan ee 
No. 2 com.... 45 bo 7, 


PLAIN WHITES AND RED Gate 


Te ccceccewee $ ete $100@120 $120@135 
Selects ...... 80 2 85 100@105 
No. 1 com. o0 68 73 85@ 92 
No. 2 com...- 40 45 8 65 65@ 58 
No. 3 com.... 26 28 27 29 33 38 
Sound wormy. 49 61 59 62 62@ 67 
Basswoop— 
er $ 78@ 80 $ 78@ 80 $ 88@ 93 
No. 1 com.... 9 60 b20 67 67 108 75 
No. 2 com.... 32@ 35 387@ 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— 
FAS .. 


No. :1 com.... 48 
No. 3 com.... 22 
Sd. wormy and 


«eeee--8 80@ 85 $ 95@100 41058 
9 600 65 


54 54@ 5 
23 23@ 24 23@ 24 


No. 2 com... 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BrcH— 
FAS .........$100@110 $105@115 $110@120 


No. 1 common 
and sel. ... 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 76 
No. 2 com.... 35 37 84640 42 42@ 44 


BEECH— 
FAS .........$ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 
’ g 45 ig 50 


od 
oo 


No. 1 com.... 40 43 


No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28@. 30 33 
PoPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1 
13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
EP ate heaves 105 120 130 
Saps & sel... 80 95 110 
ae FES CRS 60 65 70 
No. 2 A.... ie 330 41 H+ 4 47 49@ 61 
WOO. Be Bes ve cs 35  386@ 38 s38@ 40 
MaAPLEe— 


FAS .......--$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 § 95@100 


and sel. ... 





eee ee 11.00 





No. 1 common 
Ht 3 56 65@ 70 78@ 82 
No. 2 com.... 34@ 89 40@ 46 47@ 51 
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Februar 
> 7_—_erre 
Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: . 
Asu— Sorr Eum— Rep Oak— a 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.8 FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 4/4.... 95.00 75.00 60.00 38.00 17,99 ; 
4/4 ....% 65.00 $ 57.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 4/4.... 68.00 68.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 5/4 .... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 26.99 t ata 
5/4 .... 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 21.00 5/4 - 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 24.00 6/4 .... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 2.9 a qtd 
6/4 .... 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 21.00 6/4 .... 80.00 70.00 657.00 28.00 23.00 8/4 .... 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 31.99 - atd 
8/4 .... 100.00 85.00 70.00 465.00 22.00 B boas $6.90 16.00 $3.08 $6.98 23.00 Harp Marie— ba até 
nuee ¥ : y y sees FAS Se No.1 No. In 
Brucu— 12/4 1:2: 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 :... 4/4 ..--8 70.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 38.00 wee we in 
4/4 .... 90.00 70.00 44.00 30.00 21.00 tere . . . 00 19, pln 
ta... $800 78.00 $400 $800 3209 ROCK Exu— 6/4 3... 92.00 72.00 57.00 86.00 19.05 and pit 
6/4 .... 96.00 76.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 4/4 .... 80.00 -+e. 65.00 27.00 19.00 8/4 .... 102.00 82.00 70.00 39.00 31, 3rd wh 
8/4 .... 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.00 65/4.... 85.00 .... 60.00 30.00 20.00 10/4.... 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 00 3rd rec 
10/4 .... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 .... 6/4.... 90.00 .... 5.00 30.00 *20.00 12/4 .... 125.00 105.00 90.00 65.00 .,., Fourth 
We Teun 115.00 106.00 96.00 0.90 aden sane aed 135.00 sinha 76.00 $8.00 *25.00 16/4 .... 170.00 145.00 130.00 ..., (1° 
eeee . . . e ee eeee . eeee . . ees f -j ’ : a , 
5/8 .... 76.00 61.00 84.00 2400 ..., 12/4.... 116.00 95.00 67.00 30.00 wider, $0; iz-ine ‘end wider, #40. inch and “ p 
s ° 2. s eguiar stoc con ns percent or t 
“ans Be - $ pte 60 00; ee é Ve. ae 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages = pi 
a4 sh ; ” St  wp.sswooo— of 10-inch an witer, 4/4, 4 percent; 5/, 6 ist pit 
‘Price of No, 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 4 on em eb tte Soe be bee eee ee ist, pl 
lengths, $32. for select red, add $15. 5/4 Abie 5.00 65.00 54.00 33.00 25.00 LE RoueH Fioorine Stock— and pl 
Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face 6/4::-:> 80.00 70.00 64.00 35.00 36. —s 2 2a oh 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 7/4 °7/" 86.00 75.00 60.00 36.00 26.00 06 6Ssheo om = 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 10/4 .... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00... aig iSO io eke = 
Clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 65.00 .... ga 1 rir ITITITI S700 40.00 80.08 Frew 
Sort Maria— Keystock, 4/4, $72, or on grades, FAS, $382; an No. 3 and by ~ 
4/4... 65.00 655.00 43.00 26.00 20.00 No 1, $63; 6/4, $78, or on grades, FAS, $88; 44, 000 $8800 yas 
B/4 .... 70.00 $0.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 No 1, $68. ee uhasnndeatnndsles aciethcs sawche )<ae —— 
oes Y 0 .00 85.00 21.00 One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
B/4.... 98.00 83.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 inch, $68; 1x5-inch, $70. 6/4 ......$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $232.00 
Sale 
SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS Map 
Maple 
Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended Feb. 4, Chicago basis: cae 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/ 
Ficurep Rep Gum— ‘ des Rep Oak— _ - WE... we 25x21 
ne rear eee 135.50 Og ee ee ee x14 
Rep Gum— No. 1&sel. 63.25@ 68.50 ............ w.ccccreee., ain intel - 
Qtd. FAS... 95.75@ 97.50 95.75@102.00 95.75@100.75 96.50 Pin. FAS... 68.25@ 83.50 87.75@106.00 95.00@110.00 114.00@140.75 —_— 
No. 1&sel. 53.50@ 56.50 57.00@ 60.50 61.5 6.00 No. 1&sel. 50.00@ 60.75 56.25 60.00 68.00@ 76.00 
Pin. FAS... 94.00@102.50 105.75@114.50 114.60 jj  Vicceccccces i hk: Se: £eeCHeSeeeee wakenesee vere «a bealaaeee 
No. 1&sel. 50.50@ 56.00 54.00@ 62.00 ............ ............ PoPplLAR— 
rs hh i Ee ccd nccesanacmaes, borewvsacwmes Pin. FAS... 79.75 89.75 89.75 94.75 
o> ig oT | gg 56.00 reoeneoes as ‘oe  Pipea we fh : a Per 
|” CO SO ae ee 69.2 72.25 o. sel. 50. T25 nett tee eee teen eneeees 
i te 47.50@ 49.00 49.50 Hatt 4 58.50 a 2 Gee Se.ceee Cane  Bt.e 8 8 8=6— «ise wcencdwecs ceetsevianann 
Pin. FAS... 55.00@ 59.50 60.75@ 62.25 62.50@ 63.50 68.00 Ph Ses DEE EE Sededsdeseds nodecindagad  aeucecdieda 
No. 1&sel. 41.00@ 47.25 49.00 46.50@ 48.50 54.00@ 55.25 Pk. es. CEE OEE Vevagurcvdvecs Ceherecaeees 4 heeencee 
No. 2 .... 26.50@ 28.25 29.25@ 30.25 27.25@ 28.50 ............ ASH— 
ie Lee Se ceee es each otek Wass 21.75 FAS ....... 68.50@ 72.75 101.25 82.75 87.50 @ 104.50 
eae -Aieene No, 1&sel. 51.50 a §=« “atrexesbacas 65.50@ 77.50 CH 
Qtd. FAS.. 561.50 as a nee ne i Reape 33.75@ Dt: ‘sdebeebaenwn”' wavantbioaeee ) apawele ue keep 
No. l&sel. 4160 43.50 Snep aeeas hes. - Skvar oneness WU iccvc MRM BETO ccc c cc cccccs ccccccccccis. ssesoecedtt mente 
DCMEEE. | \ -esuhdileeverd asdeoereterce. caveratennns Sorr MaPLe— , £ 
RN 38.50 ; ee ee ak ae 89.50 fF ee ee eee ee of W 
eae. |"! peapennewews ae: § " . anethoaswout No. 2 © 89.500 tt eeteeeeees 41.50 42.50 
TUPELO— BOAS 63.25 a 
tk deceeusacess sabebisivess Sedevcoanpar 53.50@ 61.50 ee eee, | | POSRARCU SOCK. -SAesneeeens. seereeertay -—- 
eee Beeteeciss sedascensene 43.50@ 51.50 tickory— me ee ee ee ee in th 
Pin, FAS... 44.00 a ce sae - @=—©=—-—CO ee ea eee ues AS 8 incre 
No. 1&sel. 35.50@ 39.75 37.25@ 41.50 42.75 = <i.i22ii22%! ann pHESSe<he¥es se oehepnw ss’ ‘asides deren, Hoar abou 
Cy MEMEEE cccctsccncrs. “avdhovaerese soereecadecs CECE RASHES eben erewane -endyerspares - 
Wuirs Oak— * I ntane%a 48.50 
Qtd. FAB. . -128.50@ 131-38 3 5. -eedeeceeeeen 155.00 a ere 5  < ceseens utleddesciecee wabecde rae 
a Se, Tae TENE TE lolli ceces weaereccecec No. 2 22.50 28.25 = °° 8 | tS CI 
Pin. FAS... 87.00@103.25 100.25@101.75 ............ 122.75 Corronwoop— ” Se | te woo 
No. 1&sel. 53.50@ 58.50 65.25 TE. . | Biaidioncnee Be sank ais Me: |. waediabaated katbuhenecce? wnensil Indt 
it eee Me cusssedessen. avapeecenecs 56.75 No. 1&sel. 38.00 Ss cae ehewahr Sees. biveedam.* mubonmaln tori 
EM oa. cals sc beekvnteted . cecdeeoeses. ee RSTO RN ee, Seremnrens ee! RENT eee _ 
ee eid Ghenbeea@ees cemakonewees. No. 1&sel. 48.50@ 54.75 54.75@ 67.75 ........005 54.75 = 
ee ee Nae sas pala. Mado ac Sieees 52.75@ 61.50  * ew 3.50 _— 
POE ve pom eee a”)6— Si amedwadeun “ume a 
Ee ae eee See eee ey ee ae SS ee rrr ere a ee ee eee in | 
yar 
Shortleaf Dimension, 84S, %4-inch list, 
PHILADELPHIA PRICES satan, Bee, 54-inch Seams, WEST VIRGINIA WOODS dec 
Philadel Pa., Feb. 10.—Wholesale prices ere. , 
seoured from authoritative sources exclusively aah siphh +000 USERS — Ad OSC ys Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 10.—Prices of West c 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 2x9” |||. . °° "" Se wee erent ; Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- C 
Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 North Carolina Pine Floori tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN ing 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) No. 2&btr. No.3 No.4 | LUMBERMAN, are as follows: up 
Mississippi wae” POR. pcecies $66.00 $61.00 maakt : : ; cre 
Southern Northern and #244" flat......... 45.00 $8.60 $28.00 | g74' "$105; goain4, $198@140, Common. “a me 
Florida Florida Louisiana Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 60; 6&6/4, $71; 8/4, $81 j ae me 
B&ixd” ........$42.00 $43.50 $50.00 ix¢» xx5y..-.$29.50 1x10”, %x 9% $82.50 $60; 6&6/4, $71; 8/4, $81. mil 
+ MS - oe ars Foo) 1x8", MxTK... 81.50 1x12", %x11i%. 33.00 Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $83@85; 5&6/4, $1000 to 
4x10”... 462.00 51.50 52.00 ##-inch thick, add $1.00. 105. Common, 4/4, $56@58; 5&6/4, $62@66. are 
10x10” 50.00 48.50 52.00 Clear Red Cedar Bevel Siding Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@$38. No. 2, 4/4, $27 Au 
4x12”) oo see 62.00 63.00 63.00 x6" .... cesses Rey " Fp ma 
Meld? 22 6800 $6.60 ON AR ee. T22EEe |] gee wae we cess) wees Se 
4 14” eens: 54.00 53. 68.00 eoreereeaneeeeeweeneeeeeaeer eae eeenaeee *ee . ea! saps, o nc an up, . > ’ shi 
NY bo ccdca 80.00 = 83.00 Maple Flooring, f. 0. b. Philadelphia $90@95; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@65; at 
G&16x16” ...... 73. anes 78.00 Sisat an “a x24" he = 5&6/4, $70@73; 8/4, $78. No. oA —_ re 
Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. * eactathety pas eeseeee e -y 4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $49; 8/4, $50@5 4 oO. jo még 
Hach 2 feet additional, add $1 to 22-foot Third gender 7777 Bes 83.50 | common, 4/4, $30; 5&6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. is 
a 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. Pondosa Pine Dressed Red Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 5&6/4, er . 
28 %-inch Face Cc D No.2 No.3 | 112; 8/4, $115@120. Common and select, 4/4, - 
Longleaf Pine dar mien Oe. ty on debs $65.50 $55.50 $46.25 $37.75 | $60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77. No. 2 . 
Ey ~ sun sn cdbee 75.50 60.50 44.25 39.25 | common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4, 
Bé&btr. ht. rift.$95.00 No. 1 sap flat..$41.00 ix 3” .......... 70.50 60.50 44.25 39.25 | g50@655 it 
Bé&btr. sap rift 80.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 29.00 1x10” ........... 80.50 70.50 44.25 39.25 : 
Bébtr. flat..... 61.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 19.00 1x12” .........., 95.5 85.50 48.25 40.25 White Oak: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, 
Air Dried Mo. 2 Common Boofers an” O06. OB i.siccs 100.50 90.50 54.25 44.26 | $125@130; 8/4, $130@135. Common and select, 
D2s&M— Dis— Lath, 4-foot Mo. 1 4/4, $65@70; 5&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. No. te 
1x6” (%x5%").$25.00 1x10” (%x 9%”).$27.50 Spruce ...........$6.50 c.1.f.—$6.75 delivered | 2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 5&6/4, $56@58; 8/4, a 
1x8” (%x7%"). 26.00 1x12” (%x11%). 28.00 Uemlock ........ .. 4.90 c1.f.— 6.60 delivered | $61@63. 
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OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
pasis, on oak flooring: 


18x2%” a Stee %x2” %x1%” 

ist qtd. wht..$111.00 $106.00 $93.00 $68.00 
ist aqtd. red... 81.00 76.00 70.00 65.00 
ond atd. wht.. 78.00 71.00 68.00 58.00 
ond qtd. red... 71.00 66.00 68.00 58.00 
ist pin. wht.. 81.00 66.00 65.00 50.00 
ist pin. red... 74.00 66.00 58.00 55.00 
and pin. wht. 69.00 61.00 48.00 43.00 
ond pin. red... 6.00 61.00 48.00 49.00 
grd wht. ....-- 51.00 51.00 36.00 36.00 
grd red ...--- 51.00 51.00 36.00 36.00 
Fourth ...++-- 31.00 28.00 15.00 15.00 
Nido Tait 

CO. Wt. wrccccccccsccede 100. -50 

= oe. red...... Seedeapensea 98.50 96.50 
ond atd. wht........-. eevusce 76.50 73.50 
9nd gtd. red.....esseeeeees ee 76.50 73.60 
1st pln. wht.......... ecoscce Tae 76.50 
ist pln. red.....ccccccccccees 67.50 70.50 
and pln. wht......... cocccccs 67,50 66.50 
gnd pin. red........ cooees eoee 63.50 65.50 
grd wht. .....+- Seseces * 49.50 45.50 
Sr TOM wccccccccccccccccccce 49.50 45.50 
Fourth .....-eseee- cotcce Sau 20.50 


Hew York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For th-inch stock, 
$3; for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended Feb. 8: 








First Second Third 
ol eer ier $89.70 $73.77 $51.60 
 oeasashevndn 72.02 51.29 see 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 10.—Prices on Ameri- 
can black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

FAS: 6-9%” wide: 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$260; 8/4, $270. 

FAS, 10” and wider: 4/4, $270; 5/4, $280; 6/4, 
$290; 8/4, $300 


Select: 4/4, $160@165; 5/4, $165@170; 6/4, 
$170@175; 8/4, $180. 
1:'4 $90@95; 5/4, $110@115; 6/4, 


No. : » 
$120@125; 8/4, $135@140. 
No. 2: 4/4, $42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on Lower Peninsula end dried white 
maple, f. o. b. mill, Antrim, Mich.: 





FAS No. 1 & sel. 
COR 5 vied edeesseerebaewe $115.00 $ 90.00 
. See ere ee 120.00 95.00 
_ ae SEA Ne eee a8 - 125.00 100.00 
| Seen ee eae ‘ 130.00 105.00 
EE worn Gang Sous Ceaenes - 150.00 125.00 
ee ey er 160.00 135.00 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Feb. 10.—Lower prices have 
become effective on poplar bevel siding, partly 
because poplar lumber has been available at 
somewhat less. New quotations are lower on 





6- and 65-inch, 4-inch being unchanged, 
although it is not active. Prices at Louisville: 
No.1 No. 2 

FAS Select com. eom. 
TE ee $47 $37 $27 $21 
SO ete 45 35 25 19 
eee pe 50 36 24 18 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 37 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 12.—Industrial demand is 
keeping the market in northern pine at a 
promising level, and the prices show no sign 
of weakening. Retail buying is spotty. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 11.—The northern 
pine trade has been a little better lately than 


in the first few weeks of the year. A steady 
increase in buying is looked for. Prices are 
about steady. 
HARDWOODS 
CHICAGO, Feb. 12.—Purchasers of hard- 


woods are keeping a steady supply moving. 
Industrial demand is fair. Automobile fac- 
tories are taking a fair volume. Retailers 
are interested, as the large number of in- 
quiries shows, and a few days of relief from 
severe winter weather is putting them more 
in the mood to buy, but movement to the 
yards is still slow. Prices are held firmly to 
list, with manufacturers convinced that any 
decrease would make no more business and 
certainly less profit on what is sold. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 10.—Last week, 
inquiries from the automotive trade and from 
up State retailers and eastern wholesalers in- 
creased somewhat. Prices were unaltered, and 
spot sales were confined to small lots for im- 
mediate shipment. Arkansas and Mississippi 
mills are offering black gum at $5 under list 
to salvage it from floods, and some bargains 
are being snapped-up by local wholesalers. 
Automobile plants are expected to begin buy- 
ing about March 15. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Hardwood trade 
shows a slight improvement over last month 
at some local wholesale yards, and is generally 
reported to be better than in December. De- 
mand from some of the leading industrial lines 
is below normal, but is expected to improve 
800n. Sales are largely in small lots which 
are wanted in a hurry, and there is no dis- 
Position to lay in for future needs. Prices are 
Subject to a good deal of competition in most 


items, 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Feb. 12.—Railroad and car ma- 
terial demand continues to be the most pleas- 
ant feature of the Douglas fir market. Retail 





yard demand is yet to open up, and the indus- 
trial buying is spotty. Prices are unchanged. 
Spruce is moving in fair volume, at good 
prices, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 11.—Fir demand 
here has been light, because of the continu- 
ance of unfavorable weather in northern and 
western States. Industrial demand is look- 
ing up, however, and some nice orders have 
been placed. There is a good inquiry for 
both yard stock and industrial items. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 10.—Demand for fir is 
very light, although inquiries continue to 
give some encouragement. Few transit ship- 
ments are arriving, and no complaints are 
heard of conditions in the harbor. In fact, 
there is very little, if any, distress lumber 
on the waterfront. 
shingles. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 10.—Fir quotations 
are being marked up on account of the heavy 
curtailment in production, and the impend- 
ing termination of low intercoastal freight 
rates. Every such marking up of the figures 
strengthens the position of competing eastern 
woods, which have been undersold. 


HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, Feb. 10.—There has been no 
change in the hemlock situation of late. 
There are ample stocks of western lumber, 
and short stocks of eastern lumber, with 
shipments of the latter in very light volume. 
Prices have not altered. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 10.—Though cy- 
press generally is dull, some yards are taking 
on bargain offerings of southern mills in the 
flooded areas. Retailers are also placing fill-in 
orders for common lumber for building repairs 
and for some roofing and siding as well as 
interior trim. Prices are lower but not mate- 
rially so. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 10.—Cypress 
demand shows some improvement, particu- 
larly that for upper grades of thick stock, 
and for pecky, box and No. 3 common. There 


is a shortage of the latter items as a result 








USERS PRAISE IT 


Its high efficiency has stood the test for over 
twenty years. It does all that is claimed for 
it. It rapidly pays for itself in the saving of 
time, money and labor. And beyond the in- 
creased production and the greater profits 
it creates is the high quality and uniform 
standard of the work it turns out. That is 
why users all over the country unite in 
praising the 


IMPROVED PHILLIPS 
WINDOW FRAME MACHINE 


Write for Descriptive Literature 














Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 

















Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 
Denver 
San Francisco 


No. 1 














SAFETY CALKS 


for Lumbermen 


Make log driving safe, Prevent accidents in 
woods, ily and quickly screwed.into sole 
of shoe, Send for circular. 


North & Pfeiffer Mfg. Co. 


Hartford, 
Conn. 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARRE PA. 


SPanams-Pacne GRAND PRIZE 
5 Exposition en eee 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS fno Onn Ones nee Tenis 
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of heavy demand by truck growers for quiry. Open weather is hoped for by sales move. Bargain lots of flooring are onal 
cucumber covers etc. Finish is moving rather managers, who say it will spur demand from posed of. asily dis. 
slowly, as are shop and factory grades. retailers. Prices on yard stock are not quite 

Prices are steady, with few concessions being so firm. SHINGLES AND. LATH 


made. There is an acute shortage of 4-foot 
No. 1 lath, and prices are strong at $4.50 to 
$4.75, f. o. b. mill. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 12.—Retailers are finding 
their stocks of western pines low, and are 
beginning to replace them, despairing of 
getting any decrease in price. One large 
distributer of California white pine, espe- 
cially, showed an excellent order file, which 
had been received too fast to be in file yet— 
there was no gloom in that office. Others, too, 
reported a fair business, particularly in in- 
dustrial items. 


NBW YORK, Feb. 10.—There has been a 
slight weakening in prices of some leading 
items of Idaho and Pondosa pines. Stocks 
of items affected are very low, and it is felt 
that lack of supplies has been the main sup- 
port of prices for so long in the face of ad- 
verse conditions. Wholesalers say the easing 
of prices is temporary. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 11.—Delay in 
placing orders by industrial consumers has 
brought out some low prices on shop, made 
by mills which have excessive supplies. 
Other items have been well held. The de- 
mand from retailers shows signs of picking 
up somewhat. 


BUFFALA, N. Y., Feb. 11.—The demand for 
western woods is not brisk, but there is a 
little business stirring, with a tendency to 
buy in small lots. Industrial plants and re- 
tailers are both carrying small stocks, and as 
soon as business begins to improve with them 
a pretty fair demand for lumber is looked for. 
Firmness is shown in both California sugar 
and Idaho pines, but California white and 
Pondosa pines are easy. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, Feb. 12.—Retail demand for red- 
wood, from the country yards especially, is 
reported as on the upgrade, with prices firm 
and distributers confident of a good business 
during the coming months. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 12.—Retail stocks of south- 
ern pine are at an alarmingly low level, in 
many instances, and several dealers appar- 
ently have decided that there will be no 
better time than now to lay in a new supply. 
Most of the distributers here report that 
there is a decidedly better tone to the mar- 
ket, and orders are being mixed in with the 
inquiries that are received. The real leader 
in the demand for southern pine, however, is 
the railroad and car material market. The 
railroads continue to buy—orders for 13,000 
cars were placed last week—which helps in 
maintaining price levels. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 
retail orders for southern pine has been 
light, most of the demand coming from 
smaller yards. There has been a good vol- 
ume of industrial orders, and plenty of in- 


11.—Volume of 


NEW YORK, Feb. 10.—Except in flooring, 
for which there is a fair demand, prices were 
a bit weaker today than they were a week 
ago, and wholesalers feel that they will be 
easy until the spring season opens up. 
Yards are not well supplied, and there is not 
a great deal of lumber in the hands of 
wholesalers. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 10.—Better 
weather is stimulating demand for building 
lumber, and some fair lots are being bought 
by retailers and wholesalers. Otherwise trade 
is dull, with prices weaker if anything. Sev- 
eral good inquiries are out for lumber for re-. 
pair jobs. Finish is still dull and hard to 






BELOIT, Wis., Feb. 10.—A fast feed planer and 
matcher, so designed, the manufacturer as- 
serts, as to completely eliminate “sniping” and 
reduce break-ups and jams to the minimum, 
has been announced by the Yates-American 
Machine Co. at its general offices here. The 
new machine, called the Type A-70, has been 
in the process of design, testing and perfec- 
tion for five years. The causes and sources 
of matcher weaknesses were analyzed care- 
fully, and the company’s engineers set them- 
selves to the task of correcting the difficulties. 

The company gives several reasons for the 








The new fast-feed Type A-7o planer and matcher just 
announced by the Yates-American Machine Co., of Beloit, 
It embodies several improvements 


Wis. 


success attained, but the most important fea- 
ture of the new machine, the engineers say, 
is the fact that the infeed rolls, chipbreakers, 
hold-over rolls, and all adjacent working parts 
move with, not against, the travel of the stock. 
Other exclusive features to which the company 
points with pride are: Mounting and design 
of feed roll yokes for greater strength; ad- 
justment of bottom feed rolls simultaneously 
or independently; quick release feature of chip- 
breakers, pressure bars, and side head units; 
removable profile spindles; and air brakes for 
all heads, which in emergency are applied by 
a lever that also automatically shuts off the 
electric power. 

The production possibilities of the machine 
apparently are almost unlimited, for it has 
faster feeds (600 to 800 feet per minute) than 
will probably ever be required. 



















Birch 
Maple 
Beech 
Basswood 
Elm 


Norway 





Quality 


from Quality Timber 
Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 








KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 
prices are said to be a little 
due more to lack of demand than to large 
supply. Quotations depend on how bad] 
orders are wanted, and consequently have 5 
considerable range. Lath demand is becom- 
ing a little better. The demand for Siding 
continues slow. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 10.—EHastern spruce lat 
which have been quoted as $4.75 to $5 for 
the last few weeks, will probably remain sta. 
tionary for the rest of the month, at least. 
There are ample supplies to last until spring 
shipments begin to come in. As usual, there 


11. — Shi 1 
weaker again, 


are large supplies of all leading brands of 
shingles, 
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Lumber Piler Does Good Work 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Feb. 8.—Plenty of room at 
the top! 

The only way Superintendent Henry Hilke 
could see to take care of the constantly in- 
creasing footage of lumber the huge sawmill 
of the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing 
Co., at Seattle, was turning out, was to build 
the drying piles higher and higher into the air, 
for the 5.6 acres of ground space in the heart 
of Seattle occupied by the mill was crowded 
almost to its utmost capacity. Hence the 
was no room for more pile bottoms, groun 
space that might be bought being too valuable 
to use for piles of drying lumber, hence the 
only practical solution was to build the piles 
higher. And that’s just what he did. Ard 
he found the lumber in the high piles dried 
faster than that in low piles, and 
that it cost him considerably less to 
put it in high piles than in the low 
ones. 

Even the husky he-men of the 
Northwest found it too tiring to put 
lumber in piles more than eighteen 
feet in height. Lumber pilers came 
and went, and piling contractors 
couldn’t make good wages, so quit 
as the piles mounted into the air. 

Today there are many Hilke lumber pilers, 
in use in the lumber yards of the country, and 
the man-killing job of pushing lumber up on @ 
pile is no longer necessary around a lumber 
yard—and the lumber yard is piling more 
lumber per hour per man and per dollar than 
formerly. Instead of having to lift lumber 
the men operating a Hilke lumber piler only 
have to take it from the automatic unloading 
arms, from which the men ease it down on to 
the pile they are building. Then, too, a pile 
of lumber is quickly taken down with the 
piler, for Hilke had to design and build a 
machine to serve this purpose, 

Other mill operators saw the Hilke piler and 
liked it and, later, a concern was formed to 
manufacture the piler under Hilke’s patents. 
Today the machines are built by the Johnson 
Manufacturing Co., Seattle, under the original 
Hilke patents, but with many improvements 
made by Mr. Johnson and patented by him. 
Sales are made throughout the United States 
by the Murry Jacobs Co., with main offices at 


Seattle and branches at San Francisco and, 


New Orleans, ? 


This is the only lumber piler made under 
the original and later patents. The present 
models are built very substantially and do not 
“rack to pieces” under heavy and continuous, 
use. The hoisting mechanism is operated by 
electricity, or by gasoline engine, and the 
wheels supporting the weight of the piler are 
made to fit the tranways of the yard in which 
the machine is to be used, either with flat 
wheels to run on planked alleys, or with car 
wheels to run on tracks. 

A lumber manufacturer, with experience 
both in yellow pine and fir, said: “It’s cheaper 
to use a Hilke piler—it costs less to pile lum- 
ber with them, takes fewer pile bottoms and 
pile covers, requires less tramway and !s8 
up-keep, and the higher piles dry quicker. If 
I didn’t use these pilers I’d have to extend my 
yard, and buy another lumber carrier to serve 
it, so I have less money invested ard get my 
lumber dried quicker this way.” 














